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Preface 




In late September 1971^, Ciovernor Edwin W./ Edwards named a statewide 
committee to study and make recommendations on teacher pay and other facets 
of public education. The Governor stated: 

i'ln establishing this committee I want to see Louisiana 
develop some approach, whether used in other states or 

original, that will grant increases in a manner that , • * 

will give some assurance tliat they will contribute to ' . 
upgrading the product of the schools." n 

Committee members appointed by the Governor represented^ a variety of 
interests and backgrounds. They were: ^ 

Edward J. Steimel, Chairman 

Executive Director, Public Affairs Research Council, Baton Rouge 
Victor Bussie 

President, Louisiana AFL-CIO, Ba'ton Rotige 
Shelby Davis 

Par^tner, Voorhies, Davis and Clostio, CPA's, Lafayette 
Francis Durand 

Partner, ! Ernst and Ernst , New Orleans 
Ms . Cheiyl Epling 

Executive Vice President, United Teachers of New Orleans, New Orleans 
Dr. James W. Fi^nberg: 

Coordinator, Institutional Research, LSU, Baton Rouge 
Mrs Henrietta George 
* President, Monroe City School Board, Monroe- 
James Graugnard^ 

Pre sident , Louisiana Farm BureauvFederation,^ St . J ames 

J. 'K. Haynes , , 

Executive Secretary, Louisiana Education Association, Baton Roiige 

Ralph F. HoweC^ 

Manager, Baton Rouge Refinery, Ejocon Company U.S.A., Baton Rouge 
Dr. Joseph CT Kite 

Assistant Superintende^^^ for Management, Research and Finance, 

State Depaar-Sient of Education> Baton Rouge 
J. 0. Lancaster 

Superintendent, Ouachita Parish School System, Monroe 

James Morris 

Assistant Executive Secretary, Louisiana Teachers Association, Baton Rouge 
^. George D . Nelson 

President, \Querbes and Bqurquln Insurance, Shreveport 
* James D. Prescott 

ficecutive Secretary, Louisiana School Boards Associa.tiqn, Baton Rouge 
Charles E. Roemer TI 
* Comissioner, Louisiana Division of Administration, Baton Rouge 
Edward W. Stagg 

Executive Director, Council for a Better Louisiana, Baton Rouge 
Don W. Tru^ 

President, Louisiana Teachers Association, Baton Rouge 
Volover W. Williams 

President, Louisiana Education Association, Baton Rouge 
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The Goveruor'^ Education Study Committee held its organizational meeting 
on October 7, 197*1. ^tr. J. 0. Lancaster was_eleQted vice-chairman. The 
committee decided to employ an independent , re search staff , and $50,000 was 
provided by the State Department of Education to finance operations of the 
committee and staff. , " ' . « . 

A re,search director and co-director were employed at the committee's 
second meeting* on October 21, 197^. However, it was not until, mid-December 
that .a research staff was assembled and began its research tasks. Members of 
the research staff were: 

Miss Emogene Pliner, Re sear rfi' Director 
Dr^ J. Berton Gremillion*, Co-Director 
^ Dr. A. Troy Barksdale*, Senior Researcher 

Dr. E. 0. Harrison*, Senior Researcher 
Guy W'. Johnson, Senior Researcher 
John R.' Williams*, Senior Researcher 
Mrs . Barbara Babin, Junior Researcher 
Mrs. Judy Cooper, Secretary ^ 

*Part-time. 

The research staff presented its findings to the copmittee on April 7> 

1975 sind the committee approved its recommendations to the Governor on April 24, 

1975. This report consists of both the staff and coimnittee reports. 
* 

Another important research device utilized by the 
wide survey of the public, teachers and school adMnlstratbrs. The committee 
contracted wxth the professional polling fira and Grove, Inc., 

Research and Management Consultants, Dallas for the surveys at a cost of 
$39rQOO plus postage for questionnaires to every teacher and school administra- 
JL^ix-ln thu state . Results of the sxifvey regarding attitudes on various aspects 
^ of public education were presented to the committee on ^larch 10, 1975 • 

The committee approved an outline of areas of study but the cpipiittee and= 
staff were unable to complete all assigiments within the iprescribed time. 
Studies that were incomplete as well as areas not covered are indicated in 
Chapter XII. 

The Governor charged the conmdttee witL devising a program "dedicated to 
providing educational excellence in Lcalsiana." This was a serious and vital 
charge. No other factor will affect Louisiana's future so much as quality public 
education, for only through a well-educated citizeniy can Louisiana accelerate 
its economic advancement, gain more political maturity and bring about greater 
social understanding among its diverse people. 

Although members of the coimidttee held divergent views > they were able to 
achieve a greater luiderstanding of the problems of education. Ta recognize 
problems is the first step^oward achieviiig solutions . The committee took 
.this first step and offered: solutions for some of tho critical problem areas ♦ 
Its task is not complete, but hopefully the work it initiated wiH be carried 
forward so that ''educational excellence in Lpuisitoa" among the vari^^^ components 
that make up the education system wiH become a reality. ^ 

.ERJC , . 
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CHAPTER I 



HISTORY OF LOUISIANA'S STATE MINIMUM SALART SCHEDULES 

FOR TEACHERS 

Louisiana has had a long history of state financing of teachers' salaries, 
although it has not always been through a state schedule. 

Financing Prior to 19hQ 
■ State government in Louisiana provided general aid to local school systeas 
prior to 1930, but solely on a per educable basis. The state took a major step 
in 1930 to subsidize public education through 'establishment of a minimum state school 
fund at the rate of $-12 per educable child} $10 of this amount, was distributed on 
\ per educable basis and $2 to needy systems through an equalization formula. The 
eqmlijsation formula approved in 1930 included a^ factors the cost of instruction 
in white and black schools. The instructional costs included a state salary alloca- 
Jbion of $800 per white teacher and $300 per black teacher allotted and employed. 
In essence, this approach represented the first effort by the state to provide 
minimum teachers ' salarie's . . o . . ■ 

The state changed its ratio of per educable and equalization funds in 193'+> 
with the net effect being to increase the amount of state funds distributed on an 
equalization basis. As a result, the amount paid by the -state per teacher was 
increased in 193lf-35 to' $950 per white teacher and $350 per black teacher."" Additional 
increases followed so that..by 19l+7-'+8 the state was providing: $2200 per white teacher 
& and $11^00 iper black teacher i 

The'practice of the state differentiating teachers' salaries according to 
race eri^ed when ±t adopted its first minimum salary schedule in 19^+8. However, 
despite the legally mandated state schedule, reimbursement to local school boards for 

salaries was not made on the basis of the exact' cost of the schedule until 1956. 

c 

state Minimum Salary Schedules from 19^8 to Present <■ 
' Louisiana first adopted a state minimtm salary law fflfi.teachers.:.ln l^HQ. The initial 
schedtile, as well as all subsequent ones, represented the "typical" teacher pay arrange- 
ment, i.e., a "single salary schedvile" keyed to two factors: (1^ annual increaehts 
based on years of ex^serience up to, a stipulated period and (2) higher pay scales for 
advanced training or degrees. Teachers can expect automatic annual increases as they 
mom up the scale in terms of years of service and educational attainment until they 
-reach the top of the scale for their classification. 
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Louisiam's state teacher salary schedules have never provided for other factors, 
such as pay based on p_ersonal development other than degrees, performance or merit of 
teachers, or differential pay for different responsibilities or levels of teaching 
assignments. The'^state has also nearer provided longevity steps which would give 
teachers small raises at various intervals after they reached the maximum, although 
some local systems do provide for nominal longevity pay.^ 

While all of Louisiana's state schedules have been based on the two factors of 
experience and degrees, the importance assigned to each has changed over the years. 

During the past 27 years, Louisiana has had only five acts establishing a m in i m u m 
salary sched^ole for teachers. The last schediile was enacted fn I968, but since then 
a cost of living factor has been superimposed. A 1972 act calls for an annual cost 
of living adjustment, and acts of the 1973. and 1975 special sessions have provided funds 
for such increases. / 

A cost-of-livlD« •raise for teachers did not originate in Louisiana with the 
1972 act but actually, 20 years before that time. Two years after'the first Louisiana 
state sal^^ schedule was adopted in 19Wi, the Korean Conflict starred and the cost- 
of-living increased IO.5 percent from 1950 to 1952. The Legislature took cogniz^ce 
of this and through Act 1^13 of 1952, appropriated ;one-eighth of the state sales tax 
collections for a 10 percent increase, up to a maximmn of $480 a year, for salaries of 
teachers and other school persomiel during fiscal 1952-53 1953-5l^- The state 
minimm salary schedule was revised in 1951^, and this: new schedule incorporated 
these cost-of-living increases plus additional upward adjustments. 
• ^ 

The five state mitdinum salary schedules plus three cost-of-living raises 
enacted' since 19lf8 have meant that the estate has upped the level of teacher pay 
every three or four- years, on the average. 

Louisiana's minimum teaclier salary schedules from_19^l8 to the present are summarizedl 
in Table 1. Table 2 shows the number and amotmt of increments for each of these :state 
schedules.. 

Louisiana has not followed consistent policies in revising its state salary 
schedules for teachers. Over the ye^s the state has added increments for certain 
categories of teachers and reduced' the number of increments for other categories. It 
eliminated paying nondegroo teachers with college training of less^ than ^two years, and 
-added schedules for -categories of ^achers above the master degree lev.el. Increases 
have "been based on diffen^nt- policies at different tiaes. For example, revised schedule, 
-have- empksiaed larger raises to the" acre e^erienced teachers with advanced degrees, 
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while the latest increase in 1975 gives greater emphasis to the less experienced 
teachers with lower academic achievement. The state has granted across-the-board 
dollar increases which tend to blur the distinction given experience and education, 
and also across-the-board percentage increases which maintain a salary structure. 

Throughout the years, annual increments have been modest; they are not tied to 

pei^sonal development other than college credit. Although.. salaries are higher for 

ft - 

advanced college education, the state does not require that such training be in the 
areas of specialization utilized by the teachers. The state salary schedule that 
exists today is a composite of the various approaches of the past. There has been no 
pervading policy as to how much consideration shou3.d be given for experience and 
degrees. 

Even the determination of experience and training as they apply to salaries has 
some questionable aspects. For example, all teaching experience "acquired by a teacher 
is not necessarily counted in determining his salary increments. R. S. 17:l|2lf requires 
,nat teachers transferring from one local system to another within the state be given 
full credit for years of satisfactory teaching, and R. S. 17:»l2lf.l adds that Louisiana 
certified teachers transferring to the U.S. Armed Forces Institute be given credit for 
such teaching upon their return to a school system in Louisiana. However, it is left 
up to local systems to determine whether any other out-of-state experience is to be 
counted as. well as teaching experience' at any institution of higher education, whether 
in or out of state. Teaching experience in parochial schools may not be counted by 
local systems vmder ^ attorney general's opinion of January 2lf> 1975- 

In two instances in the state schedule, the state pays for college hours without 
stipulating the nature of the course work. Two-year nondegree teachers must acquire 
60 semester hours of college work to be so classified, and three-year nondegree teachers 
must acquire 90 semester hours (Circular k063, August 31, 1?55), but such hours ne^d not 
be in a particular field or, level of study. Teachers with a master 's degree^ plus 30 
I graduate hours are paid more than teachers with less training but again, the state does 
' not require that these hours be in a planned or structured program. 

Adoption of a new state salary schedule has not always meant that teachers received 
those increases the year of the new schedule. Since 1^56, there has been a lag between 
- enactment of -a new schedule and financing it. Generally by the time a new^ schedule 
: was fully financed, it had become obsolete. Hence, a new cycle began for passage of a 
Lnew schedule ;and then for money to pay it. A cost of living increase, enacted in: 1972, 
' was thought to -be a way to keep teachers salaries current without the recurring problem 
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of enacting hew schediaes and increasing taxes to- finance them. However, because of 
-high inflation and the fact that state as well as other local employees share in the 
r.ai3e, the amount needed by the state to finance cost-of-living increases each year 
could be a considerable sum. 

The following is a brief summary of Louisiana's state mi nimu m teacher salary 
schedules. 

Ant ISS of 19h8 , the original act, was a simple schedule which remained in effect 
for six years— from fiscal 19hQ-k9 through fiscal 1953-5'^- The state paid nondegree 
teachers -with less than a, year of college or only one year, but such teachers received 
no annual increments. The state did not provide a schedule for teachers with degrees, 
beyond a master's. Annual increments vere $100 a year — up to 9 years' experience 
for a bachelor's degree and up to 12 ye^s for a master's degree. (See Table 3.)' 

J^ Gt 8 of IQStf made several changes in the 191*8 salary schedule. Annual 
increments remained at $100, but bachelor's degree teachers received incremen'ts 
up to 12 , years' e3q)erience and= master's; degree teachers, up to 19 years. Generally, 
the new schedule upped sauLeo^ies 1^ $1+00, although the more experience bachelor 
degree teachers received a $500 pay boost. (See Tables |i- and 5.;) The 195lt 
schedule remained in effect from fiscal 195^55 through fiscal I956-57. 

Act ^ of 1956 restructured the state schedule ^ -with larger increases granted the 
more experienced teachers .with advanced degrees. For example, a beginning teacher with 
a bachelor's degree= received a $600 raise whereas a bachelor degree teacher Viith 12 
years ' e:g)erience received a $l600 increase . Increases for a master 's degree teacher 
ranged from $70a with no e:^erience to $2,000 for those with 15 years' experience. 

The 1956 act also added increments for nondegree teachers, and reduced the 
increments= for teachers with a/fiiaster's degree from 19 to I5 years. (See Tables 6 
and T.); The act was gradually, inplemeuted— one-half in fiscal I957-58 and: 1958-59 
and three-fourths in fiscal 1959-60. It was fully financed. in fiscal I96O-61. 

Act 28 of 196"* continued^ the practice of larger increases for those teachers 
with longer, experience and advanced degrees . beginning bachelor degree teacher 
received a $1, 000 . Increase whereas one with 10 years ' experience received a $l400 
raise. Beginning master degree teachers also got a $1,000 increase, "but increases 
were stepped' up after the fifth year. 

The' 19.61f act made a nimber of other changes. It elim?Jiated state payment for 
.teachers= with less -than two years of college, ahqrtoned :the number of increaants 
for teachers with bachelor's and master's degrees, and added schedules for teachers 



with 30 graduate hoxirs beyond a master's degree and for those with a doctorate. 
(See Tables 8 and 9.) 

Like the I956 act, the 196k act was phased in, and not fully Implemented 
-until. fiscal I967-68. 

Act "^97 of 1968 took another approach; it granted a $l600 increase to all teachers, 
regardless of experience or degrees. It also added a salary schedule for teachers 
with a specialist in education degree ~ a structured program beyond the master's 
degree but less than a doctorate. (See Tables 10 and 11*) 

The 1968 schedule was not financed until fiscal I97O-7I at which time teachers 
received a $1200 increase, or three-fourths of the schedule. The full $l600 increase 
was granted in fiscal 1971-72. 

Special Acts ;' Two special acts and a State Board of Education resolution provided 
for certain groups of teachers to receive salaries above those stipulated in the state 
minimum^ salary schedule. 

Act 275 of i960 provided that teachers of exceptional children be paid 10 percent 
above base pay. In practice, the local school systems rather than the state pay this 
additional amoimt, although if a system pays all teachers 10 percent above the state 
scale, this has been interpreted by the at t^^^^ to satisfy the legal require-- 

ment for special education teachers . 

Act 6iU of 1970 provided that %achers without degree for 1 5 years 

and hold a lifetime teaching certificate are to receive the same minimTM: salaiy^ a 
teachers with a bachelor's degree with the same number of years' teaching experience, 
provided the hondegree teacher has completed six hours of coLLege credit towards a 
bachelor's degree in education in each year in which the additional salary is received. 

A June 26, 1970 resolution of the State Board of Mucation provides that instructors 
in trade and industrial education who have a high school diplqm or its equivalent and 
six years ^ working experience plus I5 college hours of vocational-technical training 
be paid by the state the same as teachers with a iMichSlor^s degree. ^f-*^ 

Act J^qs of. 1972 provided that teachers and other school employees are to receive 
salary adjustments basfd on the national Cpnsimier Price Index ~ either up or down, 
depending upon ch£ iges in the cost-of-living. 

The act was first implemented by Act ik of the 1973 Ex> Sess. which provided a 
: 5.5 percent increase to all teachers. The 5.5 percent was financed for only half of 
: fiscal 1973~7l^, and fuHy implemented in fiscal 1971h75* (See Tables 12 and I3.) 

Q 



Act 52 of the 1975 Ex. Seso. continued the practice of granting a cost-of-living 
increase. However, instead of granting all teachers the same percentage increase, the 
1975 act granted a $lfOO a year increase, or 5 percent, whichever was greater, and set 
a $1,000 maxijinjia on the annual raise. This act was implemented for half* of fiscal 
I97V75, and doubtless wiH be fully financed in fiscal 1975-76. Table llf shows the 
state minimum salary schedule that is in' affect for fiscal 197l|-75. Tables 15 and 16 
show the schedule and increases that wiH be in effect for fiscal 1975-76 unless a 
new salary schedule is adopted. , 

As shown in Table 17, the $lfOO increase means considerably more than a 5 percent 
increase for certain categories of teachers, i.e. all nondegree teachers as well as. 
teachers with degrees at the lower ends of their respective schedules. However, since 
most teachers are at the top of their scale, most will, receive the 5 percent increase. 

Cost-of -Livlm^Concept ; . Act 355 of 1972 was an attempt to keep teachers » 
salaries cizrrent 1^ pegging them to a cost-of-living index.' The Consumer Price 
Index for- Urban Wage Earner s and Clerical Workers , published by ihe/^ U.. S . Bureau of 
Labor Statistics , is to be the basis^ for the computations . Kie 1S72 act provides : 
"The cost-of-living salai^ increases shall be based^and= computed^ on the istatewide 
mi ni m u m salaries and salary schedules esteblis^^ law aiid shsJl be annually 
in accordfimce with increases or decreases in the Consumer Price Index over the 
precedijig caleiui^^ year period ending December 3I."' . .v ^ " ^ 

This rprovision can be inteiTpreted several w Onei|/btild use the December 
index rather than the anmial average. Another point of diffei^^ence is whether the 
index be measured in terms of the nmericeil or percentage change each year. The 
foliowiaig illustrates ttie different results from different approaches: 

Peceml>er I97I1 IndW 

December I973 Index 138.5 

Nimerical D^lfference I6. 9 Index Points 
Percent Increase 12^2- % 

Annual 197lf Index ik^S 
Annual 1973 Index 133.1 

Numerical Difference llf.7 Index Points 
Percent Increase H.O 56 

If Act 355 is interpreted to mean that teachers are to receive salary ijicreases 
based on the annual percentage change in the Index, as the wording of the act wooild 
seem to indicate, then the state has come close to meeting the requdxements of the 
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As shown in Table l8, the increase in the 1972 annual index was 3*3 percent. 
The following fiscal year, 1973-71^, teachers received a 2.75 percent raise. (Act 355 
stipulates that 1973-71*- was to be the first year of implementation.) 

The increase in the 1973 annual index was 6.2 percent. The following fiscal 
year, 1971+-75, teacher's received a 5.25 percent increase (2.75 percent carryover 
from the half year financing of the previous year, plus 2.5 percent from the 1975 
act.) 

-•I 

* The increase in the 1971*- annual Index J^ts.ll percent, which would be applicable 
for salary adjustments in fiscal 1975-76. Teachers should receive in fiscal 1975~76 
the remaining 2.5 percent or $200 increase begun in fiscal 197^75? leaving a 
difference of 8.; percent, if the cost-of-living rise is to be met. 

The State Board of Education has requested a 12 percent cost-of-living increase 
in teachers' salaries for fiscal 1975-76. However, the 5 percent or ^kOO raise 
already granted by a 1975 act vas not taken into consideration. If the new raise 
is consiclered, then the Board's request would actmlHLy represent a 7 percent increase. 
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Table 3« 
STATE SAIARI SCHEDULE 
(Act 155 of I9W) 



m. 



V 



Tears \ 
of . 
Experience 



Leas Than 
One Tear 
College, 



One Two Three 

Tear Tears Tears Bachelor ' s 

College .College College Degree 



Master's 
Degree 



1st 

3rd . 
Uth 
5th 
6th X 
7 th 
8th 
.9th 
lOth 
nth 
i2th 



$ IgOO 



$ 1500 



1800 


• $ 2100 


i 2k00 


$ 2500 


1900 


2200 


2500 


2600 


2000 


2300 


2600 


2700 


.2100 


2lf00 


2700 


2800 




2500 


2800 , 


2900 

i 






2900 


3000 






3000 


3100 






■3100 


3200 






3200 


3306 



31IOO 
3500 
3600 



^5 



Table k. 



STATS SAUP.Y SCHEDULE 
(Act 8 of 1954) 



LessvThan One 

Years of One - -ir Year 

Experience College College 

0 $ 1600 $ 1900 

1 ' • 



\ 



15 



19 

.ERIC 



17 



3/6 



Tv/o 
Years 
College 


Three 
Years 
College 


Bachelor • s 
Degree 


Master's 
Degree 


$ 2200 


$ 2500 


$ 2800 


$ 2900 


2:J00 


2600 


2900 


3C00 


2400 


2700 


3000- 


3100 


2500 


2800 


3100 


3200 




2900 


3200 


3300 






3300 


3400: 






3400 


3,500 






3500 


3600 






3600 


3700 






3700 


3800 






3800 


3900 














3900 


4000 






\ 4000 


4100 



2. 

3 

4 

6 

7 
8 

9 



11 
12 

13 ^ 4200- 

Ik 4300 



4400 



16 ^ ^^500 



4600 



I3 r^A ~ . ^700 



4800 



.. ^ ' .Table 5.. 

INCREASES, ACT 8 OF 195*^ COMPARED TO 
■ PRIOR ACT (Act 155 of 

Less Than One " Two -Three Bache- 
Tears of One Year Tear Tears Tears lor's Master's 
-Experience College College , College College . Degree Degree 



k 

'5 
6 

.7 
8 

'9 
10 - 
11 
12 

1:3 
Ik 

15 

17 • 

18 

19 



0 $ koo $ koo $ IfOO $ kOO $ 1^00 $ 400 

1 I IfOO 1|00 '+00 400 

2 ' 1|00 koo koo koo 

3 ifpo koo . I UOO 'IfOO 

koo koo koo 

500 ijop 

500 koo 

500 1^0 

500 ■ koo 

500 '^oo 

(1) IfOO 

(1) koo 

- ^ (1) 



(1) 



(1) $100 a year incrementa a^dedt 




'5-- 



Table 6. 
STATE SALARY SCHEDULE 









"(Act 3 of 1956) 






Tears of 
Experience 


Less Than 
One Te£ir 
College 


One 

Year - 
College 


^ TWO 
Years 
College 


Three 
Years 
Collegw 


Bachelor * s 
Degree 


Master ^ s 
Degree 


0 


$ 1900 


% 2200 


$ 2l|00 


$ 2800 


$ 3^00 


$ 3600 


1 


2000 


V^2300 


2500 


2900 


3500 


3700 


2 


2100 


2l|00 


2600 


3000 


3600 


3800 




2200 


2500 


2800 


„ 3200 


3800 


IfOOO 


% 






3000 


3»ioo 




lf20p 


5 






3200- 


3600 


4200 


. If If 00 


6 






3»I00 


3800 


l|lf00 


lf600 


7 






30OO 


1+ggo 


l|600 


ifSOO 


8= 


• 




^'^ 3800 


i|200 


1+800 


- 5000 


9 






llOOO 


Moo 


5000 


5200 


10 








i|600 


5200 


5lfOO 


■ y. 










5I1OO 


5600 


12 




a 






5600 


5800 


13 




% 




* 




■ 6000 


ih 




; a 






6200: 


15 












6i|00 



28 



ERIC' 



Table ?• 

DOLLAR INCREASES, ACT 3 OF I956 COMPARED TO 
PRIOR ACT (Act 8.of ' 195*^) 



Lens Than One' Two Three Bache- 

Tears of One Tear Year ' leare Tears lor's Master's 

Experience College College College College- Degree degree 



0 


$ 300 


$ 300 


' $ 200 


' $ 300 


$ 600 


$ 700 


1 


(1) 


(1) 


200 


300 


600 


700 


2 


(1) 


(1) 


/200 


300 


600 


700 


3 


(1) 


dV 


/ 300 


koo 


700. 


800 


If 






(2) 


500 


800 


900 


5 






(2) 


(2) 


900 


lopo 


6 






(2) 


(2) 


1000 


1100 


7 






(2) 


(2) 


1100 


120^ 


8 • . 






(2)- 


(2) 


1200 . 


' 1300 








(2) 


.(2) 


..i'30'o 


l400 


10 

n 








(2)^- 


ikoo 
1500 


1500= 
1660 


12 ' 










1600 


1700 


13 












1800 


Ik 












1900 


is 








0 




2000 
(3) 



* * * 

$100 a year Increment added . 

(2) $200 a year increments added. 

(3) Increments up to 19 years ^ experience eliminated. 



lERlC 



15 



Table Q'. 

STATE SALART SCHEDULE 
(Act 28 of 1964) 



Two Three Ph.D or 

Years of Tears Years Bachelor's Master's Master's Ed.D 

Experience College College Degree Degree Plus 30* Degree 

0 

0 $ 21^00 $ 2800 $ kkOO $ Woo $ If6p0, $ 5300 

1 2500 2900 4600 4800 Moo 5500 

2 2600 3000 4800 5000 5000 5700 
-3 2800 3200 5000 5200 5200 6000 
% 3000 3400 5200 5400 5^0 6300 
■5- 3200 360O' 5400 5700 5750 6600 
6 3400 3800 5600 ;6ooo 6100 6900 

.7. 3600 4100 5800 6300 6450 7200 

■ 8 ■ 3900 4400 6000 6600 6800 7500 

9 4200 4700 6300 6900 7150 7800 

■ 10 4500 5000 6600 7200- 7500 8100 

7500 7850 8400 



11 



*Master's degree plus 30 graduate hours. 



«3 



12 > 8200 8700 



30 



Table 9- ^ 

DOLLAR INCREASES,. ACT 28 OF 196^^ COMPARED TO 
PRIOR ACT .(Act 3 of 1956) 



Experience 


Two 

YfiftTS / \ 

JL OCT A O f 1 1 

College ^-^^ 


. Three 
Yeeirs 
College 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


Master's 
Degree 


U 


\d.) 


(2) 


$ 1000 


$ 1000 


J- 






1100 


1100 




fpV 


(2) 


1200 


1200 


3 


\2; 




1200 


1200 


1, 


v2; 




1200 


1200 


5 


(2) 


(2) 


1200 


1300 


6 


(2) 


(2) 


1200 


ll^OO 


7 • 


(2) 


$ 100 


i200 


1500 




$ 100 


200 


1200 


1600 




200 


300 


1300 


1700 


10 


(3) 


1^00 


iifgo= 


1800 


! 11 ■ 








1900; 


: 12 " 








(5) 



Master ' s 
Plus 30 * 

(6) 



Ph.D. or 
Ed. D. 

Degree 

(6) 



\ 



Teachers with less than 1 year and 1 year of college eliminated 
from state schedule . * 

(2) No change. 

(3) New. $300 increment, added. 

{k) Incrementc up to 12 years » experience eliminated. 

(5) Increments up 'to I5 years' experience eli mi nated. 

(6) ; New schedule. 



* Master's degree plus 30 graduate-hours. 



31 



17 



Table 10. 
STATE SALARY SCHEDULE 

(Aat 397 of 1968) 



Two Three 
Years of Years Years Bachelor's 
Experience College College Degree 



0 


$ 4000 




? oOOO 


1 


inoo 


4500 


. 6200 


2 


4200 


4600 


6400 


3 


4400 


4800 


6600 




4600 


5000 


6800 


5 


4800 


5200 


7000 


/' 
0 


5000 


5400 


7200 


7 


5200 


5700 , 


7400 


8 


- 5500 


6000 


7600 


9 


5800 


6300 


7900 


10 


6100 


■6600 


8200 



n 
12 



Master's degree plus 



Specialist Ph.D. or 
Master's Master's- In Ed. D. 

Degree , Plus 30* Education Degree 



$ '6200 


$;6200 


$ 6500 


$ 6900 


6400- ' 


'6400 


6700 


7100 


DOUU 


DDUU 


oyuu 


/JUL) 


6800 


6800 


7100 


7600- 


7000 


7000 


7300 


7900 


7300 


7350 


7650 


8200 


7600 . 


7700. 


8000" 


8500 


7900 


8050 


8350 


8800 


8200 


8400 


8700 


. 9100 


8500= 


- 8750 


9050 


9400, 


8800 


9100 


9400 


9700 


9100 


9450 


SL750 


10000 




9800 


10100 


10300 



30 graduate horn's 



T^able .U. 

DOLLAR INCREASES, ACT 397 OF I968 COMPARED TO 
PRIOR ACT (Act 28 of 196h) 



Two 

Tearc of 'Years 
Experience College College 



0 $ 1600 

1 1600 

2 1600 

3 1600 
k 1600 

5 1600- 

6 1600 

7 1600 

8 1600 

9 1600 
10 1600 
11 

12 



Three 
xe&rs 
College 


Degree 


nap vOa p 

Degree 


Plus 30 * 


Specialist 
In 

Bduoation 


Pt.D. or 
Sde D. 

Degree 


1600 


$ i60p 


$ 1600 


$ 1600 


(1) 


- - 

$ 1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 




1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 




1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 . 


1600 

w 




1600 


I6QO 


1600 


1600 


1600 




l6op. 


1600 


1600 


1600 


■ . 1600 




1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 


1600: 




l6pp: 


.1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 




1600 


1600 


1600 . 


1600 , 


1600 




1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 




1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 ' 


1600 




1^00 






1600 


1600 




1600 








1600 




1^00 



New schedule. 
^Ifaster^s degree plus SO gradi^ite hours. 
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Table 12. 

STATE SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Act 397 of 1968 plus 5.5^ cost of living increase provided by 
Act 355 of 1972 as implemented by Act ik of 1973 Ex. Sess. ) 



rs of 
rience 


Two 
Tears 
College 


Three 
TeEirs 
College 


Bachelor ' s 
Degree 


Master's 
Degree 


Master ' s 
Plus 30* 


Specialist 
In 

Education 


Ph.D. or 
Ed. D. 

Degree 


0 


$A220 


$ 1^61^2 


$ 6330 


$ 6541 


$ 6541 


$-6858 


$ 7280 


1 


^325 


If7»t8 


6541 


6752 


6752 


7068 


7490' 


2 


kk31 


1^853 


■ 6752 


6963 


6963 


7280 ~ 


7702 


3 


m2 


5061f 


6963 


7174 


7174 


7490 


8018 


k 


4853 


5275 


71^4 


7385 


7385 


7702 


8335 


5 


5061^ 


51^86 


7385 


7702 


7754 


8071 


8651 


0 




i?07 ( 




8018 


8124 


8Jf40 


89j68; 


? 


5lf86 


eolk 


7807 


8335 


8493 


8809 


9284 


8 


5803 


6330 


8018 


8651 


8862 


■ 9178 


9600 


9 


6&9 - 


6647 


8335 


8968 


9231 


9548 


9917 


10 


6l^35 


6963 


8651 


• 928!f 


9600 


9917 


10234 


11 








9600 


9970 


10286 


10550 


12 










10339 


10655 


10867 






* Master's 


degree plus 


30 .graduate hours . 
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\ Table 13 . t 

DOLLAR INCREASES, ACT ik OF 1973 EX. SESS, .COMPARED TO 
PRIOR ACT (Act 397 W 1968) 



ars pf . 
erience 


Two 
Years 
College 


Three 
Years 
College 


Po r»Vion AT* ' fl 

Degree 


'^^Master* s 
Degree 


Master ' s 

Plus 
. 30 * 


Specialist' " 
In 

Education- 


Ed. D. 

Degree . 


0 




^ oho 


- - - 


i 3Ui ' 


$ 3^1 


$ 358 


$ 380 ' 


1 






r . - 




352 ^ 


368 


390 


2 . 


231 


253 








^80 


k02 


3 ■.. . 






363 


3?^ 


37^ 


390. 


iil8 




253 


275 


37^^ . 


385 . 


. 385. 




If35 


3\ : 


26k 


286 . 


385 


1U)2 . 


Uoit 




lf5l 




275 


297 


396" 


1|18 


• k2k- 




m ■ 




286 


31^ 


.' W . 


^^35 


lfJf3 




m 


8:^ 


303 


330- 


1|18 


451 


I162 




500; 


9 . 


319 




J^35 ' 


if68 


" 481 


m . 


ft 517' 


10:.- , . 


335 . 


363. 






500 


517 * 


i 53^^ 


11 • . 








500 


520 


536 


550 


12 . 




/ 






539 


555 


567 



♦Master' s degree plus 30 graduate hours. 
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■ Table Ik, 

0, STATE SALARY SCHEDULE 

ACT 52 OF 1975 EX. SESS. 
(Half year - $200' or 2.536 Effective for 197^^-75) 





Two 


Three 








Years 


Baohelor^s 


&qMirl«nee 


College 


College 


Degree 


0 


- 

$W20 




$6530* 


1 


•^525 




67IH 


2 


l|631 


5053 


6952 


3 


■lf8U2 


5264 


7163 


If 


5053 


5»^75 


7371+ 


5 


526if 


5686 


7585 ^ 


6 


5»*75 


5897 


Tr96 


7 


5686 


6211t 


8007 


8 


6003 


6530 


8218 


9 


6319 


68lt7' 


851+3 


10 


6635 


7163 


8867 



11 



Speclaliet Ph.D. or 



Master ^8 
Degree 


Master's 
PlTis 30* 


la 

Education 


Ed. D. 
Degreo 




$671+1 


$7058 


$71+80 




6952 


7268 


7690 


7163 


7163 


7lf80 


7902 


7371+ 


737V 


7690 


8218 


7585 


7585 


7902 


851*3 


7902 


7951+ 


8273 


8S67 


8218 


8327 


8651 


9192 


851+3 


8705 


9029 


9516 


8867 


9081+ 


91+07 


98i+0 


9192 


91+62 


9787 


10,2.65 


9516 


■ 98I+O 


10,165 


10,'V90 


98I+O 


10,219 


10,51+3 


10,8llf 




10,597 


10, .921 


11A39 



*Ma9ter^s degreo plus 30 graduate hours* 
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Table 15 • 

STATE SALAIII SCHEDULE i 

ACT 52 OF 1975 EX. SESS. I 
(Pull Year - $1|00 or 556 Effective for 1975-7°) 



Two 



Three 



Specialist Ph.D. or 



Years of 
Experience 

0 
1 
2 

3 
k 

5 

7 
8 

91 ■ 
10 

li ■ 
12 



Years 


Years 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Master's 


In 


Ed. D. 


College 


College 


Degree 


Degree 


Plus 30* 


Education 


Degree 


$ 1^620 


• $ 501^2 


$ 6730 


$ 691*1 


$ 691*1 


$ 7258 


$ 7680 


1^725 


511*8 


691*1 


7152 


7152 


71*68 


7890 


lf83l 


5253 


7152 . 


7363 


7363 


7680 


8102 


■501^2 


3h6k 


7363 


7571* 


■ 757I* 


7890 


81*19 


5253 


5675 


757IV 


7785 


7785 


8102 


8752 




5886 


7785 


8102 


8151* 


81*75 


908I* 


5675 


6097 


7996 


81*19 


8530 


8862 


91*16 


5886 


61*11* 


8207 


8752 


8918 


921*9 


971*8 


6203 


6730 


81*19 


908I* 


9305 


9637 


10,080 


6519 


701*7 


8752 


91*16 


.9693 


10,025 


10,1*13 


6835 


7363 


9,081+ 


971*8 


16,080 


10,1*13 


10,71*6 








10,080 


10,^69 
:.o,856 


10^ 8 0 0 ■ 
11,188 


11,078 
11,1*10 



* Master* 3 degree plus 30 graduate hoiirs.. 
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Table l6. 



DOLLAR INCREASES, ACT 52 OF 1975 EX* SESS. COMPARED TO 
PRIOR ACT (ACT ik OF I973 EX* SESS.) ^ 



Full Tear Implementation, 1975-76 



Two Three Specialist Ph. D. or 

Years of Years » Years Bachelor's Master's Master's In Ed. D 

Experience College College Degree Degree Plus 30* Education. Degree 



s 0 




$ 1|00 


$ 400 


$ 4oo 


$ 400 


$ 400 


$ koo 


1 


koo 


koo 


koo 


400 


-^400 


400 


400 


0 
a. 


*tuu 


knn. 


Unn 


400 


4oo 


400 


400 


. 3 


koo 


1|00 


koo 


400 


400 


400 


400 


If 


koo 


koo 


koo 


400 


400 


400 


416 


5 


Uoo 


koo 


koo 


4pp 


400 


404 


432 


6 


. koo 


koo 


koo 


4bo 


406 


' 422 


448 


7 


koo 


koo 


400 


. ■ 4i6 


424 , ■ 


440 


464 


8^ 


IfOO 


koo 


400 ' 


432 


444 


458 


480 


9 


IfOO 


koo 


416 


446 


462 


478 ■ 


496 


10 


' koo 


koo 


432 


464 


480 


- ( 496 


512 


H 








480 




514 


528 


12 










_/5l6 


532 


544 



^Master's degree plus 30 graduate hours. 
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Table I?. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASES GRANTED TEACHERS BY ACT 52 OF 1975 EX. SESS. 
(Eased on $lfOO or 5 Percent) 



Years 
of 

ce 

0 
1 
2 

3 
\ 

3 
6 

7 
8 

.?= 
10 
n 

12 



Two \ 


Three 








Specialist 


Ph. D. 


Ye&rs 










In 


or Ed. 


College 


College 


Degree 


Degree 


Plus 30 


Education 


Degree 




\ 

8.6^ 


6.3^ 


6.1^ 


- 

6.1^ 


5.856 


5.5^ 


9.2 


8.1+ 


6il 


5.9 


5.9 


5.7 


5.3 


9.0 


8.2 


5.9 


5.7 


5.7 


5.5 


5.2 


8.6 


7.9 


5.7 ■ 


5.6 


5.6 


5.3 


5.0 


8.2 


7.6 


5.6 


5.»^ 




5.2 


'5.0 


^8.0 


7.3 


5.«f 


.5.2 


5.2 . 


5.0 


5.0 


7.6. 


7.0 


5.3 , 


5.0 


- 5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


7.3 


6.6 


5.1 


: 5.0 


5.0 ■ 


5.0 


5.0 


6.9 


6.3 


5 . 0^ 


5.0 


5.0 


• 5.0 


5.0 


6.5 


6.0 


5vO 


; 5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


6.2 


5.7 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0= 


5.0 








5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 










5.0 


5-0 


5.0 



-1 



* Master degree plus 30 graduate hours. 
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Table l8. , / 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAQE EARNERS AND 
CLERICAL WORKERS, 196? THROUGH 197!^^ • ^ 
(1967 = 100) 



Calendar Tear Cpnstmer Price Index rtofix^a; Percent Increase 

1969 ,109.8 5.i^ 

1970 116.3 5.9 

1971 121.3 " ^-3 

1972 ^ 125.3 3.3 , 

1973 133 ^'^ 

1974 ll^7.8 11-0 



^ Base required by Act 355 of 1972 for Jeacher cost-of-living increase. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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, CHAPTER IT 
TEACHER SALARY SCHEDULES AflONB_ THE STATES 

• • _ — - 

As early as 1936-37 dala\ere compiled which repcrted the efforts^ of 
the Marious*Btates to provide minimuni salary schedules for classroom 
teachers. At that' time 21 states reported state minimum salary lai.is. 
Successive studies have shouin an indrease in the minimum salary ides. 
By 1954-55, rhere were 34 statss with minimum salary laus and a similar 
number was reported in 1960-61, By 1968-69, 31 states reported such schGdu:.B§, 
a dBQtBBsri of three states from the peek years Df the mid-fifties and eaxly 
sixties. By 1974-75, the number of states reporting minimum salary 

schedules had decreased to 23, and 13 of thes^ uere obsolete, Anothei 

3tate used a'limited salary schedule uithin a general aid formula. 

* » ' ' 

In some states, the st? te minitriun salary schedule represents the 
amount of state financial support provided 'for and must be used by. local 
school boards for subsidizing salaries of ^eachers in the mandated form. 
The state minimum salary .schedule becomes the focal point for supplemen- 
tatinn with local funds. In other states, the approach if? differuit. 
Ihe minimum salary schedule 'requirements are fixed at .higher and more 
realistic levels. Such schedules take dnto consideration current 
economic conditions and competitive salaries uith other professions. _ 
Usually included in these higher legally prescribed salaries is a 
rpeasure of local responsibility. Regardless of the method used by a 
state, bath approaches contribute touard upgrading teachers' - salaries. 

States LJit;i Mandated Teachur 'Salary Schedules 

■» ». 

" » f 

In Table 1 is pru^sented a list of the states reporting legally man- 
dated teacher salary schedules. A total of 23 states uere included in 
" 'this category. 

■6 . 

Only ten of the 23 states uith minimum salary schedules indicated 
that their salary schedules uers used and consi'dered .reasonably^ current , 
either in terms of neu legislation, action of '-he State Board^cf Educa- 
tlon'or recent cost-of-living adjustments. In the list often states 



•••fHationai Education Association, Research Division, State Mini mum-Sglary 
Lauis- for Teachers, 1968-69 , P. 12. ' . ' ^ 

O ^ Ibid . p. 13. ^ 
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uith schjBdulea in usj, all but Delauare and Hauaii uere states located in 
the Southeastern or Bouthuesterri portion of the United States. Hauaii has 
only one school district and hence, its practices are stateuide. 



The remaining 13 states reported their minimum salary schedules uere 
obsolete but remained either as a statute or state board policy to assure 
that a certain minimum salary would be guaranteed. These 13 states re- 
ported that salary schedules were formulated by local districts, and 
these schedul far exceeded the mandated state scale. (See Table 1.) 



STATES REPORTI'^'' 
FOR L\ 



TABLE 1^ . ' 

MANDATED MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDUCES 
ISRQOM TEACHERS, 157^f".75 . * ' 





. CONSIDERED OBSOLETE 


1. Delaujare 


1. 


c 

Alaska 


2. Georgia 


2. 


California 


3. Hauaii 


3. 


Illinois 


ff. Louisiana 


k. 


Indiana 


5. Mississippi 


5. 


Maine 


6. North" Carolina 


6. 


Maryland 


7. Okiahioma 


7. 


Massachusetts 


8. South Carolina 


a. 


Neu Jersey 


9. Tennessee 


9. 


Ohio ' 


10. West l/irginia 


ID. 


.Pennsylavhia 




11. 


Rhode Island 




12. 


A/ermont 




13. 


iili&consia 



Source: Reaponaes from individual atatea. 



Statea Utilizing the State Faundata.an General Aid PrcMram in Stipulating 
Salaries tov.^ Claaaraam Teachera- ^ • 

Seven atatea have adapted methoda of atipulating aalariea for claaaroom 
teachers other than by mandating auch achedulea through legialation or State 
Board of Education authorization. These states indicated that minimum salary 
schedules for teachers mere provided indirectly through rates established by 
the-State Board of Education for use in reimbursing local school districts 

28 • ' 



througli the stajte* a .basic general aid program to local achool diatricte* 
IhpBB different approaches were used in terma of this reimburaement plan. 
They were: 

1* Four states utilized an average salary reimbureement per level 

of training. 
2# One ^tate uaed a limited salary achedule. 

3. Two statea provided a weighted pupil formula or other comparable 

factors. N 

- - '■^ • 

Six of the seven statee in thia category were located in the Southern 
or border regiona cf the United Statea. Waahington was the lone excep- 
tion. (See Table 2.) 

TABLE 2. 



STATES UTILIZING THE STATE FOUNDATION PROGRAM IN , 
STIPULATING SALARIES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS, lS7k^l5^ 



AUERAGE SALARY 
UTILIZED 



LIMITED SALARY 
SCHEDULE PROI/IDED 



liIEIGHTED PUPIL 
FORMULA UTILIZED 
OR OTHER iFACTORS' 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Alabama 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Virginia 



1. Texaa 



1» Florida 
2. Waahington 



^Inclgdea Minimum Foundation Program, Equalization Aid and other 
state general aid programe to local achool diatricta» 

Source: Reaponees from individual statee. 
Statea Reporting No Salary Schedule for Cleaaroom Teachsre 



Twenty states reported no proviaion of a minimum aalary echedule for 
teachers. It was indicated that salary adhedulaa were dBtermined locally 
and remained the prerogative of the local school district. No reference 
was made by theee atatea aa to the uee of atate general aid programa to 
local school .diatricts in aubaidizing aalariea; however, generally atates 
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didpravidB funds for such purposes by use of a per pupil reimbursBment 
rate. 

States repofted in this category uere generally representative of 
various sections of the United States. (See. Table 3.) 

TABLE 3. 

STATES REPDRTIIMG NO SALARY SCHEDULE FDR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

197i+-75 



1. 


Arizona 


11. 


Nebraska 


2. 


. Arkansas 


12. 


Nevada 


3. 


Golorado 


13. 


Neui Hampshire 


k. 


Connecticut 




IMeu Mexico 


5. 


Idaho 


15. 


Nbu York 


6. 


Iowa 


16. 


North Dakota 


7. 


Michigan 


17. 


Oregon 


8. 


Minnesota 


18. 


South Dakota 


9. 


Missouri 


19. 


Utah 


ID. 


Montana 


* 20. 


^ Wyoming 



(Mote: No reference made to use of state" aid programs to _ 
local school districts in financing salaries at the 
local level. 

Source: Responses from individual states. 

r„^ p..^.nn nf State Mini^ -.m Salary/ SchPriulRs Mandated by Laui 

Due to varying methods of reporting salary schedule data, It was dif- 
ficult to make valid comparisons and determine any significant trend in 
the number of states that eliminated mandated minimum salary schedules 
in the period 1968-75, Uarious statea ujith mandated schedules in 1968 
reported changes in the manner af^f|.ding general aid to education programs- 
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(minimum foundation, equalization aid, or other general aid programs)'. 
Consequently, in certain of these states bhe schedule uas deleted, and 
a different approach used to guarants.e sal^ ^es of classroom teachers. 
Included in this category were' Florida, K itucky, Texas, V/irginia and 
Washington. Alabama and Kansas, neith' . of whom reported a minimum 
, salary schedule in 196B, reported ur_..9 an average salary reimbursement 
plan in 1^75. 

Jm states-, Arkansas and Idaho, reported using a legally mandated 
salary schedule in 1968; however, in 1975 neither state reported a 
schedule or plan of reimbursement. Arkansas indicated that periodic 
cost-of-living adjustments were provided by the state legislaturs to 
supplement local school district salary schedules. 

□ne state, Hawai^i, reported the.' addition of a salary schedule for 
classroom teachers since 1968. (See Table A.) 

n 

RRH.qong '^Stipulated bv Certaifi States for Changes from a Mandated 
> Salary Schedule to Funding through a Gs neral State School Aid 
Program 

Several states have changed their methcd of stipulating salary 
schebules fgr classracm teachers in recent yearsi, Three atates in 
this Vategory prgvided infnrmatign cgncerriing^ their reasgns fgr instituting 

,1 

such changes. 

Some' -of the mgre ccmmgn reasgns stipulated were: (See alsp Table 5.) 

1. Adgptign gf a new general state schggl aid prqgram. 

2. Brgvide mgre flexibility for schcql districts. 

3. Mandated salary schedule was in ccnstant need of revisign. 
it. Adaption of a cgtnpulsory neggtiatigns law. 

5.. eliminated need fgr perigdic legislative actign. 
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TABLE U. 



COMPARISON OF STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULES MANDATED 

BY LAW 



1968 



Ml 



!• ^Alaska 

2. Arkansas 

3. California 
U. Delaware 

5. Florida 

6. Georgia 

7. Idaho 

a. Illinois 

9. Indiana 

ID. Kentucky 

11. Louisiana 

12. Maine 

13. Maryland 

1km Massachusetts 

15. Mississippi 

16. New Jersey 

17. New York 

IB. North Carolina 

19. Ohio 

20. Oklahoma 

21. Oregon 

22. Perinsylvania 

23. Rhode Island 

24. South Carolina 

25. Tennessee 

26. Texas 

27. Wermont 
28* Uirginia 
29^'. Ilia shin g t on 

30. West Virginia 

31. Wisconsin 



1 

!• 


HxasKa 






•2 




/. 


Georgia 




nauiaix 


6* 


xxiinoxs 


n 
/ • 


T n r4 ana 

xnoxana 


a 

o« 


Louisiana 


9<» 


name 


10 • 


ncry^iand 


II* 


nQssacnusetts 




nissxssippx 




NsLi Jersey 


Ik, 


North Carolina 


15. 


Ohio 


16. 


Oklahoma 


17^ 


Pennsylvania 


16. 


Rhode Island 


19. 


South Daroiina 


20. 


TennBssee 


21. 


Vermont 


22. 


West. Virginia 


23. 


Wisconsin 



Excludes Alabama, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Texas, Virginia 
and Washington (aeuen states) which utiiize a sjiate General 
Aid School Finance Program to reimburse local school districts, 
i.e. , an average teacher salary in terma of leyel of training, 
a limited salary schedule baead upon dsgree^.and experience or 
a weighted pupil factor or other items. 



Source : Nat ianal Education Association , Research Division , 
State MlnimuiTi-Salarv tffi^g fyr TaBcherB. 1966-69. 

Responses from individual states, 197if-75.. 
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TABLE 5- 



REASONS STIPULATED BY CERTAIN STATES FOR CHANGES FROM A MANDATED 
SALARY SCHEDULE TO FUNDING. THROUGH A GENERAL STATE SCHOOL AID PROGRAM 



STATE 

!• Florida 



Uirginia 



Washington 



REASON 



2. 

3. 



The schedule was eliminated on July 1, 
1973 when the state's new Education 
Finance Program was adopted* 
The schedule was eliminated to provide 
more flexibility for school districts 
to develop their programs with a minimum 
of state regulation. 

The mandated salary schedule was elim- 
inated in view of the state's hew school 
aid formula which provides for the use 
of an average salary figure. 

Salaries actually paid by local school 
districts far exceeded the mandated 
minimunis due to rapidly rising pay 
scales which negated the effectiveness 
of the statute. 

The rates of the mandated minirnums were 
unrealistic. . 
It proved to be impractical to revise 
(on a biennial basis) the provisions of 
the statute to keep up wrth rapid accel- 
eration of salary scales. 
The adoption of a compulsory negotiations 
law negated the need for the original 
statute. 

The enactment of a statute required school 
districts to prepare and publish salaries 
each year. 

It eliminated the need for the legislature 
to constantly revise the salary law. 



Source: Responses from individual states. 



States liJhose Salary Schedules Are in Use and for hJhom Comparisons Uere 
Considered 

For the purpose of making comparisons, a total of eleven states were 
used. These states included the following: 



1. Ten states used mandated salary schedules. A total of 13 states 
had obsolete schedules. 
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2. One state used a limited- aalar.y acneduls -to reimburse school 
. districts through the state's general aid school finance program. 
Six states uith similar approaches uere excluded because of the 
use of an average salary or ueighted per pupil factor. (See Table 6.) 



TABLE 6. 

STATES lilHDSE SALARY SCHEDULES ARE IN USE AND FDR WHOM COMPARISONS 

WERE CONSIDERED 
197it-75 



MANDATED BY 
LEGISLATIVE 



ACT 


1. 


Oelauare 


2. 


Georgia 


3. 


Hawaii 


It. 


Louisiana 


5. 


Mississippi 


6. 


North Carolina 


7. 


Dklahoma 


a. 


South Carolina 


9. 


Tennessee 


10. 


West A/irginia 



PROWIDED THROUGH 
STATE GENERAL AID 
PROGRAM 

1, Texas 



Source: Responses from individual states. 



Analysis of State Minimum Sa lary Schedules 

An analysis of the minimum salary schedules in the eleven states 
uith /nandated programs, by either legislative, act or the state general 
aid school finance program, ia presanted; in Tablea 7-16« 



Delauiare ; The minimum salary schedule in- Delauare ia mandated by 
legislative .act. All employees uho hold appropriate certificates and 
uhbsB salaries are paid for ten months par year receive annual salaries- 
in accordance with the rates stipulated: in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7. 



DELAWARE STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE 



DEGREE 

Doctor' 8 
Master's + 
Master' s 
Bachelor' s 
Bachelor' 8 
No Degree 



30 

+ 3D 



SALARY RANGE 



$9,288- 
8,812- 
8,098 
7^,860 
7,l^t6 
6,669 



411,670 
' 11,19^* 

- 10,^79 

- 10, 2W 

- 9,527 

- 9,051 



STEPS IN SALARY 
RANGE ' 

11 steps (0-10 years) 

11 steps (0-10 years) 

11 steps <0-10 years) 

11 steps (0-10 years) 

11 steps (0-10 years) 

11 steps (0-10 years) 



All ujho are employed for more than ten months per year and paid according- 
ly receive a payment of one-tenth of the amount designated in the schedule 
set forth for such employee for each atJditidnal month of employment per 
year. 

Salary derived for teiil months employment represents a total of 185 days. 
The 185 days are full ujork days- with 180 days fievoted to actual school 
sessions for pupils and five days devoted^lto attendance in inservice 
education programs or other programs approved by the State Board of 
Education, except that the State Board of Education may reduce the numtDer 
of days devoted to school sessions or inservice education programs on 
just cause or upon showing of unusual circumstances. "Full work day" is 
defined by the State Board of Education. 

Georgia : The minimum salary schedule in Georgia for the 197^t-75 school 
year was approved by the State Board of Education on March 1^*, 197^. The 
schedule is presented in Table 8. 
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TABLE B. 



GEORGIA 'STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE 



STEPS IN SALARY 

DEGREE SALARY RANGE . RANGE 

Dp-7 $lD,53B-Sl3r6Dg 12 steps (3-1^1 years) 

TS-6 9,526- 12,213 12 steps (3-1^ years) 

T-5 7,886- 10,817 15 steps (D-1^ years) 

B-5 "7,^33- 10,120 15 ^steps (0-l(| years) 

^ 6,979- 9,^22 15 steps (0-1^ years) 

6,879- 6,879 15 steps (0-1^ years) 

XB-i* 6,779- 6,779 15 steps (O-l^i years) 

T-.3 6,652- 6,979 11 steps (^-1^ years) 

6,32^- 6,559 11 steps C^-1^ years) 

Uacatianal Permit 6,22^- 6,22^+ 11 steps (^i-l^ years) 



types of ceWfficates included in the schedule are as fallows: 

1. DD-7~the doctoral certificate in a tBaching field, 

2. TS-6— the teacher' s specialist sixth-year certificate, 

3. T-5— the teacher's professional fifth-year certificate (Master's 
degree). 

/t, T-i+~the teacher' s associate professional ^'ourth-year certificate 
(Bachelor's degree plus ten quarter hours of senior coflege or 
graduate work or the equivalent inservice training in an area of 
assessed need upon approval of a local plan.) 

5. B-A~the tea_cber's provisional fourth-year certificate. (Bachelor 
degree from a regionally accredited four-year college and all 
requirements for a teaching field. This certificate is valid for 
three years and may not be renewed. This certificate may be con- 
verted to a T-4 upon completion of the requirements for that 
certificate.) 

6. XB-^— this certificate is no longer issued or renswed. 
' 7. T-3— this certificate is no longer issued or renewedo 

8. T-2~this certificate is no longer issued or renewed. 

Hawaii : The minimum salary schedule in Hawaii is legally mandated* 
Categories utilized in the schedule include level of training and yearo o 
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experience. Provisions of the schedule are presented in Table 9. 
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TABLE 9. 

HAWAII STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE 

STEPS IN SALARY. 
DEGREE SALARY RANGE R^NGE 

Class I S7,935-.$13,012 13 steps (1-9 years and it 

steps at 3 year intervals) 
Class II 8,588- 1^1,187 13 stepa/(l-9 years and it 

steps at 3 year intervals) 
Class III 9,310- 15,i»B2 13 steps (1-9 years and 

steps at 3 year intervals) 
Class lU 9,697- 16,178 13 steps (1-9 years and k 

steps at 3 year intervals) 
Class U 10, IQif- 16,909 13 steps (r-9 years and ^t 

' . steps at 3 year intervals) 

Class Ml 10,531- 17,677 13 steps (1-9 years and if 

steps at 3 year intervals) 
Class UII 10,980- ia,kQi* 13 steps years atti 

1^ steps at 3 year intervals) 



Types of certificates included in the schedule are as follows: 

1. Glass I— a teacher who does not possess the requirements of a Class 
II, HI, lU, U, UI, UII teacher. (Less than a bachelor's degree.) 

2. Class II— a teacher who possesses a baccalaureate degree from an 
accredited institution. 

3. Class ril~a teacher who possesses any one of the following requw-e- 

ments: * 

a. Baccalaureate plus 30 semester hours earned subsequently. 

b. Master's degree. 

c. Five-year teaching diploma. 

d. Professional teaching certificate issued by the Department of 
Education. 

It, Class lU-.-a teacher who has spent one year in Claaa III plus any one 
of the following requirements: 

a Baccalaureate plus k5 semester hours earned subsequently, 
b.. Master's degree plus 15 semester hours earned subsequently. 
d. Five-year teaching diploma plus 15 semester hours earned 
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subaequently . 

d. Profeaaional teaching certificate plus 15 semester hours earned 
subsequently. 

5. Class U — a teacher who possesses a professional teacher^ s certificate 
issued by the Department, one year in Class lU and any one of the 
following requirements: 

a. Baccalaureate plus 60 semester hours earned subsequently. 

b. Master's degree plus 30 semester hours earned subsequently. 

c. Five-year teaching diploma plus 30 semester hours earned sub- 
sequently. * 

d. Professional teaching certificate plus 30 semester hours earned 
subsequently. 

6. Class UI — a teacher who possesses a professional teacher^ s cer- 
tificate Issued by the Department , one year In Class U and any one 
of the. following requirements: 

a. Baccalaureate degree plus 75 semester hours earned subsequently. 

b. Master's degree plus ^5 semester hours earned subsequently. 

c. Five-year teaching diploma plus ^^5 semester hours earned sub- 
sequently . 

d. Professional teaching certificats plus ^5 semester hours earned 
subsequently. 

7. Class UII~a Class UII teacher is any teacher who holds a certifi- 
cate issued by the Department, based upon a doctorate from an 
accredited^ college or -university and who teaches subjects in or 
related to his major. A doctor's degree, for the purpose of 
clalsification, is defined as one which is higher than a master' s 
degree and the highest possible tiegree within the profession. 

Mississippi : The minimum salary scHedule in Mississippi is legally 
mandated. The state developed a three-year program for increasing 
teacher salaries commencing with the 1973-7^* school term. The salary 
schedule indicated for ig7^f-75 reflects the second year of the program; 
however, an effort to increase the rates for the 1975-76 year was successful 
in the recent session of the legislature. Misaiasippi' s minimum salary 
schedule is based upon two factors; namely, class of certificate (levels 
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of training) and years of experience. Provisions of the schedul"e are 
presented in Table 1-0 . 

TABLE 10. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE * 

STEPS JIM SALARY 

CLASS SALARY RANGE RANGE 

AAA S7,8itft-S8,92't 10 steps (0-9 years) 

AA 7,208-8,288 10 steps (0-9 years) 

A 6,572- 7,kl2 B steps (0-7 years) 

B 3,713- kjOIk 7 steps (0-6 years) 

G 2,835-3,135 7 steps (0-6 years) 

Q. 2,520- 2,820= 7 step's (0-6 years) 

-E 1,890-2,190 7 steps (0-6 years) 

♦ Increased for 1975-76. 



Types of certificates included in th« iCSiiadulB are: 

1. AAA— Master's degree plus 30 semostsr hours of graduate credit in 
planned program in area of desired endorsBment or k5 semester hours 
of graduate credit. 

2. AA— Master's degree. 

3. A— Bachelor's degree. 

4. B — Three years of college. 

5. C — Two years of college. ^ ' , 

6. D--One year of college. 

7. E--No college. 

North Carolina : The State Board of Education adopted an index salary 
schedule for instructional personnel sBueralj years ago and this has been 
continued and updated, as and when salary inbraasBa have been granted, 
right up to the present time. Actually, thXB salary schedule does not 
contain the true index -concept and has bean jslightly modified in order 

; I 

to reflect equal increases in pay betuBBn each step in the schedule. 

The starting point for the 1.000 index aS: uasd in the state salary schedule 

is considered to be an A-0 rate- of pay for a starting teacher and all other 
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rates, both higher and lower, are based on this supposition. The scheduie 
is predicated upon ten calendar moi^ths of employment. Provisions of the^ 
schedule are presented in Table 11. 

TABLE 11. 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE 



CLASS 

Doctorate 

Specialist 

G- (Master's) 

A -(Bachelor* s) 

B 

C. 

Elem "A" 
Elem "B" 
NS 



SALARY RANGE 

SlQ,lQG-$13,76G 
g,2GG- 12,86G 
a,gGG- 12,560 
a,13G- 11,510 
6,830- 8,390 
5,5W- 6,830 
5,270- :6,310 
k,7k0^ 5,5if0 
if , if 80 ^ 



STEPS bALARY^ 
RANGE . * 

15 steps (0-1 if yeBTs) 

15 steps (0-ltf years) 

15 steps (0-lif years) 

Ik steps (0-13 years^ 

7 steps (0-6 yearp) 

6 steps (p-5 -Years) 

5 steps (0-if years) 

k steps (0-3 years) 
None 



Types of certificates included in the schedule are: 

1. Type G — Master *s degree, specialist, doctorate* 

2. Type A— Bachelor's degree and certified in the teaching field. 

3. Type B—Bachelor» s degree and noncertified or three years college 
with valid certificate. . . 

if. Typ^ C~Normal certificate with two years of college. 

5. Type Elem "A" — Normal certificate with one year of college.- 

6. Type Elem "B" — Less than one y^ar of college with a valid certificate 

7. NS— Nonstandard salary rating only. 

Oklahoma : The minimum salary schedule is legally mandated. It^ pro- 
vides for three levels of training and utilizes years of experience* The 
schedule does not recognize a level of training belou the bachelor' s degree* 
Provisions of the schedule are presented in Table 12. 
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DEGREE 

Doctorate 
Master* s 
Bachelor' s 



TABLE 12. 

OKLAHOMA STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE 



SALARY RANGE 

$7,5DQ-$9,000 
7,100- 8,600 
6,700- 8,200 



STEPS IN SALARY 
RANGE 

16 steps (0-15 years) 
16 steps (0-15 years) 
16 steps (0-15 years) 



Soutn Carolina : The minimum salary^ scheaule in South Carolina is 
determintd by .he legislature on an annual *:asis. Thaj^chedule categories 
utilized include level of training and experience. The pay period repre- 
sentfiU by the schedule includes 185 days. Provisions of the minimum salary 
schedule are presented in' Table 13. 



TABLE 13. 

SOUTH CAROLINA STATE MINIMUM SALARY^ SCHEDULE 
GRADE "A" CERTIFICATE 



CLASS 



'salary range 



Class 8 (Doctorate) 
Class 7 (Master's + 30) 
Class 1 (Master's) 
Class 2 (Bachelor' s + 

18 hours) 
Clas3 3 (Bachelor's) 
Class 6 (3 years 

rollege) 
Class 4 (2 years 

cnllege) 
• Cla . ) 5 (Less than 2 

years college) 



$0,371- 
7,860- 
7,500- 
6,850- 

6,550- 



■$11,862 
■ 10,it01 
. 10,0ifl 

- 9,07b 

- 8,777 

- 5,5kB 



k,60k- 5,057 
3,975. 



STEPS IN SALARY 
RANGE 

15 steps (0-14 years) 
15 steps (0-14 years) 
15 steps (0-14 years) 
15 steps (0-14 years) 

15 st"^^ (0-14 years) 
8 steps\(0-6 years and 
14 years' and above) 
8 steps (0-6 years) 

8 steps (0-6 years) 
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Each of the above certificate classifications with the exception of 
Classes 7 and 8 provide grade breakdowns. For example, Class 3 which 
includes the bachelor's degree is categorized into Grades "A", "B", "C" , 
and."D" with Grade "A" recognized as the highest level. 
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These differentiations remain in the minimum, salary schedule due 'to 
the fact that prior to JulyU, 1971, certificates uere issueff by grades 
based on National Teacher Examination scores. Since that date, all neu 
certificates hays been "professional" only. Teachers holding "B", "C", 
cr "D" grade certificates issued prior to July 1, 1.971 can get their 
certificates rensuied, and, for that jreason, it will be several years 
.before these types of certificates are eliminated. The State Board of 
Education has made requests to the legislature to phase out "B*-*,-"C" and 
"D" grade certificates over a three year period, but this has not been 
done. ^ 

Tennessee : The state has a mandatory minimum sslary schedule uhich 
iriL'.udea a $500 aupplement from local ^/unda for. 197if-75 for certified 
claasrobm teachara and' principala. The achedule ia preaented in. Table 
m. ' ' ... 



TABLt lU. 

TEIMIMESSEE STATE MliMIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE 



LEUEL OF TRAINIiME 


SALARY 


RAiMGE 




Doctor' a degree 


$9. 


,010-$10,630 


16 atepa 


Education apecialist 


a 


,/tlO- 


10,0£»0 


. 16" atepa 


Maater'a degree + kb 


8 


,250- 


9,870 


16 atepa 


quajter ^ oura 










Maater'a Degree 


7 


,650- 


9,280 . 


16 ateps 


Bachelor' a degree 
Jhree yeara college 


7 


,D50- 


8,250 


■ 16 atepa 


.5 


,880- 


6,590 


11 'atepa 


Tiuo yeara college 


5 


,655- 


6,355 


11 atepa 


Due year college 


5 


,330- 


5-,69D 


7 atepa 


iMo yeara college 


5 


,280- 


5,S30 


7 ateps 



STEPS IIM SALARY 
RAIMGE ■ 



Pertinent information concerning the aalsry echedule includea the 
following: 
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Only the training acceptable for certification and shown on the 
certificate is counted when applying salary rating. Teachers 
employed full-time are -not allowed credit for the purposd .of 
certification on more than six quarter hours earned during any one 
quarter of the school year. 

The doctor's degree rating is given only to those teachers 
who earned the doctor's degree in a college or university approved 
by recognized accrediting agencies for granti'n graduate degrees 
and who by nature of courses pursued in. the doctorate program in- 
dicated that public education was their primary aim as a career^ 
The master's degree plus ^5 quarter hours fating is given 
to those who have earned ^5 additional quarter hours of graduate 
credit after the date the requirements for the master's degree 
were completed. ' 

The master's degree rating is given only to those teachers 
who earned the graduate degree in a college or university approved 
by recogniied accrediting agencies for granting graduate degrees 
and who, by nature of courses pursued in their graduate training, 
indicated that public education was their primary aim as career; 
otherwise, the rating is based upon the bachelor's degre 
The salary schedule for a person serving as a teacher who has a 
bachelor,' s degree or above from a college approved by the State 
Board of Education but who does not hold a teacher's certificate- 
IS $lf •CO less per month for each category of training 
experience than the salary schedule for certified teachers. For 
those who have less than a bachelor's degree and who do not hold 
a teacher's certificate, the salary ia llOO per month less 
for the scJ-aol year 197^-75. A teacher who holds a valid 
teacher's certificate but has to secure 3_^permit_f or -special-- — 
subjects or for a"different grade level does not suffer a re- 
duction in sala*ry. 

The holder of the bachelor's degree in library science is given 
ths same rating in the application of the state salary scheduli! 
for teachers e3 the holder of the master's degree in library 
science, provided that the holder of the bachelor's degree in 
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library science has an academic bachelor's degree and one year's 
training in library science in an institution approved for graduate 
uiork in the fields of research and education. 

7. For each vocational teaching position included in the minimum 

foundation school program, the amount pf the annual salary to be \ 
included in the minimum foundation program is the state 
salary schedule for classroom teachers for the ten months of the 
regular school term as in the case of other teachers. 

a. Trade shop teachers with less than a bachelor's degree uiho hold the 
trade shop certificate are paid on a, bachelor's degree. 

9. Teachers of vocational subjects may be supplemented in accordance 
with reimburuBment schedules approved by the State Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Texas ; The state utilizes the foundation program or general aid school 
finance program to reimburse local school districts for salaries of class- 
room teachers. Texas is the only state with this approach that 
utilizes a salary schedule. Other states use average salaries or ueighted 
per pupil amounts. The reimbursement program recognizes IB pay grades; 
however, insofar as instructional personnel were concerned, pay grades 
^, 5, 7, and 8 were applicable. The schedule is in terms of 
an annual salary for periods ranging from one to ten years. Reimbursable 
units include a ten month period of 190 days, an eleven month period of 
210 days, and a twelve month unit of 230 days. The provisions of the 
schedule used to reimburse local school districts in terms of a ten month 
unit (190 days) is presented in Table 15. 



TABLE 15. 



TEXAS STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE 

STEPS IN SALARY 

PAY GRADE SALARY RANGE RANGE 

Pay Grade k S5 , f*0D-$8,Di*0 iO steps (0-9 years) 

Pay Grade 5 6,00D- 9,390 11 steps (0-10 years) 

Pay Grade 7 6, 600 9,910 10 steps (0-9 years) 

Pay Grsde 8 7 ,200711 ,380 11 steps (0-10 years) 
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The various pay grades included in the minimum salary schedule for 
instructional personnel are defined in the follouing manner: 

1. Pay Grade tt~includes nondegree— emergency teaching permit (only) 
for assignment. 

2. Pay Grade 5~includBs the follouing: 

k. Degree—emergency teaching permit (only) for assignment, 
b. Nondegree— permanent Texas certificate only. 

3. Pay Grade 7— includes the follouing: 

a. Baccalaureate degree. 

b. Ualid teacher's certific^e. 

c. Permanent Texas certificate. 

d. Assigned in area of specialization or teaching field. Houevsr, 
emergency teaching permits or special assignment permitP are 
issued uihenever such conditions are warranted. 

it. Pay Grade 8~same as Pay Grade 7 with the exception that a person 
in this' grade possesses a master' s, degree. 



lilest Virginia ; The minimum salary schedule is mandated by the legislature. 
Categories in the schedule include levels of training and years of experiehce. 
The school term in lilest Virginia is 200 days. Provisions of the minimum 
salary schedule are presented in Table 16; houiever, the legislature in March, 
1975 approved a S500 across-the-board increase. 

TABLE 16. ^ 
liJEST VIRGINIA STATE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE* 
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DEGREE 

Ph. D. 

Master' s + 



SALARY RANGE 



STEPS IN SALARY 
RANGE ^ 



30 



S7 , 972' 
7,669 



Master's + 15 
Master' & 
Bachelor's + 
Barhelor' s 
Second Class 
Third Class 
Fourth Class 



15 



7,365- 
7,063- 
6,759- 
6,tt55- 
5,303- 
5,060'- 



-$10,tt76 
• 10,t>tt3 
- 9,70r 
9,399 
8,657 
8,353 
6,763 
6,228 
5,329 



20 steps (0 
20 steps (0 

17"~stBp"s^0 



19 years) 
19 years) 
■16 years) 
16 years) 
13 years) 
■13 years) 
•10 years) 
•8 years)' 
7 steiDS (0-6 years) 



17 steps 
lif steps 
lit steps 
11 steps 
9 steps 



(0- 
(0- 
(0- 
(0- 
(0- 



* -Does not include a recent increase of §500 for each category. 
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The categories listed below the bachelor's degree are defined in the 
following manner. 

1* Second Class — three years of college. 
2. Third Class — two years of college. 
3* Fourth Class — one year of college. 

Comparisons of , States with Minimum Salary Schedules in Use 

In Tables 17-2^*, data are presented in which comparisons are made among 
states with minimum salary schedules in use* An analysis of the data 
indicates the following pertinent information;, 

1. Ten of the 11 states whose schedules were reported in the study 
make provision in their schedules for levels of training less than 
a bachelor's degree. However, there are variations in the pro- 
visions as follows: 

a. Four states report by year levels ranging from "no years of 
college" to "three years of college," one state begins with 
"one year of college" and progresses to "three years of college, 
and two states begin their schedules at "two years of college 
training." 

b. Three states use "no degree" or ''less than a bachelor^ s" ratfter 
than varying years of training. 

c. One state utilizes a category in which certificates are obsolete 
(See Table 17 J 

2. One of the eleven states included in the report does not utilize a 
category less than a bachelor's degree. (See Table 17.) 

3* The ten states with provisions in their minimum salary schedules 

of categories less than a bachelo r's degree we re rece pt_iv_6„jboi 

providing a number of annual increments. Generally, the higher 
the level of trainings the larger were the number of increments 
granted. Six or more years wbite usually allowed with several 
states providing .Hn or more years. (See'^Table 18.) 
All states provided the bachelor's degree category in their 
schedules; however, the practice of providing levels of training 
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betuieen the^ bachelor' 3 and master's degrees was not a common 
practice in the ^^even states. Only three states, Delaware , 
South Carolina and\liJest Virginia reported the use of such 
categories as "bachelor's plusT.5 hours," "bachelor's plus 18 
hours," and "bachelor's plus 30 hours." With the exception of 
Delaware, the salary differential between the bachelor's and the 
bachelor's plus level was not large. ^ (See Table 19 .) 
The number of increments or steps in the minimum-maximum range 
of bachelor's degree salaries was as low as seven years in one 
state and as high as 15 years in two states. The average number 
of increments or step intervals at the bachelor's degree level 
for the eleven states was approximately 12.2 years. The three 
states with levels of bachelor's plus listed 10, 13, and 1^ steps. 
(See Table 2D . ) 

All states provided the master's degree level of training in their 
miriimum salary schedule. In addition, the practice of ^r.oviding 
levels of training between the master' s and an approved six year 
or education specialist certificate was reasonably common. Seven 
states made such provisions. The "master' s plus 30 hours" was the 
most common provision wnh five states including this level* Two 
states provided the "master's plus 15 hours" level and two states 
included the "master's plus W hours." Hawaii was the only state 
with all three levels beyond the master's. The remaining six state 
provided only one such level. (See Table 21.) 
The number of increments in the master's degree category ranged 
from a minimum of nine steps in Mississippi to a maximum of 16 
in West Virginia. The average number of steps for the master's 
and beyond was 12.8 years. (See Table 22*) 

The practice of including the "education specialist certificate" 
or its equivalent in terms of an organized "six-year program" is 
not common in the eleven states whose salary schedules were in- 
cluded. .Only four states, namely Georgia, Louisiana, North 
-r Carolina, and Tennessee made such provisions. The number of 
salary increments in this category ranged from a low of 12 steps 
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in Louisiana to a high of 15 steps in Tennessee. Georgia and 
North Carolina reported 1^ steps. (See Table 23.) 
9. Provision for the "doctor* s degree" is a common practice in the 

eleven state region with eight staces included. Mississippi, Texas, 
and West Virginia made no provisions for this level of training. 
The number of increm^ents provided for this category varied from a 
minimum of ten to a maximum of 15. The average number of steps 
provided for this category was approximately' 13.^ years. (See 
Table Zk.^ 

Summary 

The following highlights are significant features which merit specific 
summarization: 

1. Only six states had adopted minimum salary schedule laws prior to 
1915; however, since that date the number of states adding such 
legislation peaked in the periods 1915-192^ and 19£f5-195^. By 
1968-69, a total of 31 states provided some type of legally^ 
mandated salary schedules. 

2* Presently, the status of teacher minimum salary schedules in terms 
of the 50 states is as follows: 

a. Twenty-three states have mandated salary schedules provided by 
legislative act or resolution of the State Board of Education. 
Ten of these states reported their schedules in' use while the 
remaining 13 states indicated their schedules ^ere obsolete. 
States with out-dated schedules indicated that the determina- 
tion of teacher salary schedules was the responsibility of 
local school districts and that salaries were fr^^quently 
arrived at by ne'gotiations between teacher representatives 
and the local school board and superintendent. States with 
mandated schedules in use were generally located in the Souths 
b* Seven states utilized the foundation program with average 
salaries or a limited salary schedule used as a means of 
guaranteeing teacher salaries. Six of these seven states are 
r-n!^^ ,^ classified as southern or border states* 



Twenty states indicated that no salary schpdule provisions existed 
at the state level. It was indicated that the determination of 
teacher salary schedules was the prerogative of local school 
districts. Involved in such determination were teacher repre- 
sentatives and local school board members and the local district 
superintendent. 

In recent years several states have modified their approach to 
providing a legally mandated minimum salary schedule. One alternate 
approach has been the use of the foundation (general aid) program 
to lacal school di'stricts. Florida and Virginia reported the util- 
ization of this method. Several reasons were cited by states for 
using alternate approaches; however, the more common indicated were: 

a. Adoption of a new state education finance program. 

b. Provide more flexibility to school districts in determination 
of salary. 

c. Mandated rates were usually unrealistic. 

d. Eliminated constant need for legislative action. 

A perusal of the eleven minimum salary schedules analyzed in the 
study revealed that the schedules were predicated upon two basic' 
factors: (a) level of training and (b) experience. However, the 
levels of training generally varied from state to state. Several 
repcrted levels of training l.ess than the bachelor's degree. Some 
states provided intermediate levels between the bachelor's and 
master's, while other states reported several levels between the. 
master's and education specialist. Recognition of the education 
specialist or sixth year program was not common; however, provision 
for the doctorate was a common occurrence. 

There were negligible differences in the number of increments 
included in the minimum SHlary schedalep of i^he Bleven states 
discussed in this report. The average number of increments for the 
different levels of training, beginning with the bachelor's degree 
and extending through the doctorate, was usually between 12 and 13 
years. 
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Several states ripcirted that their legal empl^Dyment period exceeded 
the laO-day petiod. Delauare and South Caroiina^'^Bported ia5-day 
sessions, IMoi/th Carolina had 10 calendar mc^thsj employing period, 
Texas rBportBVa9B^5avs, and West Uirginia^^tep^/rted a /pay period 
covering 200 days. ( Apfiroved inservice training prog/ams uere 
acceptable in DelauBre Wid were included in the petiod beyond IQO 
days. 

One state. South Carolina, reporte^ that prior to Jur^4..^^971 , 



scores made by teachers 



clonal Teacher Examination ojere 



used to determine varying grades of teacher certificates auardedV 
These certificates uere used as the basis for the salary schedule.^^ 
Houever, • since 1971 the practice has been .discontinued and 
currently all certificates are classified as professional. The 
State Board of Education has requested the legislature to phase 
out the "grade certificates" over a three year period; houever, no 
action has been taken to date, 
a. Virtually every state, regardless of the status of their minimum 
salary schedule, indicated that local school boards uere authorized 
to supplement the state minimum schedule in ter^s of available 
revenues. .In terms of actual practice, it uas reported that while 
many school districts are supplementing, state minimums, there are 
school districts,^ particularly in states uith minimum salary 
SLnedules considered reasonably current, uho are paying teachers 
the mandated minimums. 
g. The salary levels in Louisiana's state schedule for various degrees 
is either the lowest or among the louest at beginning and maximum 
scale among the 11 states uith state minimum salary schedules. . 
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Table 23. 



CDMPARISDN .QF MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE RATES AND STEPS FOR TEACHERS 
WITH THE EDUCATION SPECIALIST CERTIFICATE 
197it-75 

RATES STEPS 
STATE ■ MINIMUM MAXIMUM BEGIN END 



Delaware $ ^ 

Georgia 9,526 12,213 3 l^t 

Hawaii 

LOUISIANA 7,058 10,921 0 12 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 9,200 12,860 0 Ik 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 8, WO 10,OiiO 0 15 

lexas ' ^ 

West Virginia 



Source: Responses from individual states. 
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Table 2k 



COMPARISON OF MINIMUM SAuARY SCHEDULE RATES AND STEPS FDR TEACHERS 

WITH DOCTORATE DEGREES 
1974-75 



STATE 



RATES 
MINIMUM MAXIMUM 



STEPS 
BEGIN END 



Delaware 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

LOUISIANA 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma' 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

West Virginia 



$9,288 
10,538 
10,980 

7,kao 

10,100 
7,500 
8,371 
9,010 



$11,670 
13,609 

11,139 

13,760 
9,000 
11,862 
10,630 



0 
3 
1 
0 

0 
0 
□ 
0 



10 

m 

13 
12 

m 

15 

Ik 

15 



Source: Responses from indiuidual states. 
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CHAPTER III 
TEACHERS' SALARIES 

The level of salaries paid teachers has been a major recurring issue 
in Louisiana for a number of years and is in the forefront today. In 
fact, the recent surveys commissioned by the Governor's Education Study 
Committee found that teachers consider increased pay for them to be the 
top priority of need to improve public schools, and school administrators 
considered this as the second priority— preceded only by need for improved 
^discipline. The public, however, did not agree that increased teacher pay 
was among its top priorities. The surveys also found that half of the 
public and about nine out of ten teachers and school administrators felt 
teachers are paid too little. These same proportions felt Louisiana 
teacners' salaries were below the national average. Furthermore, seven 
out of ten of the public and nine out of ten teachers and administrators 
felt that increasing teachers' salaries would attract better teachers 
and improve the quality of education. 

Interstate Comparisons of Teachers' Salaries 

For many years the National Education Association (NEA) has published 
data on teachers' salaries among the states, and this organization is 
regarded as the authoritative source for such information. 

• Data of the N^A shows that those a-^swering the survey who /elt teachers' 
salaries in Lol -ana were, below the national average were correct; "this 
has been so for many years. 

■ Estimates sent NEA by personnel in the Louisiana State Department of 
Education show that the estimated average salary of teachers in Louisiana 
this year, 197it-75, is $9,^50, ranking Louisiana 3ath among the 50 states 
and 7th among the 13 southern states. (See Tables 1 and 2.) .Louisiana's 
estimates were submitted in December, prior to January 1975 when a special 
sessron of the legislature granted teachers an increase plus expanded 
retiremr-t benefits. However, these increases were considered in the 
Louisiana stimates submitted to NEA. Those making the estimates felt 
that the salary increases would be offset somewhat •□Vvinprea'sed retirement 
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Table 2. 

4- 



ESTIMATED AVERAGE SALARIES OF PUSLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, ISlk-l^, 

ALL STATES 



1. 


Alaska 


$16,387* 


26. 


Montana 


Sl0,230 


2. 


California 


lit, 529 


27. 


loua 


10,208 


3. 


Neu York 




28. 


Georgia 


10,13^ 




Hauaii 


' 13,58it* 


29. 


I\!eu Mexico 


10,100 


5. 


Illinois 




25. 


Uybming 


10,100 


6. - 


Michigan 


12,850 ■ 


31. 


Missouri 


10,030 


7. 


Neu JerseV 


12,775 


32. 


New Hampshire ^ 


9,998 


a. 


Maryland 


12,626 


* 33^1 


Utah 


9,990 


9. 


Minnesota 


12,512 


3^4. 


Maine 


9,806 


10. 


Rhode Island 


12,3it2 


35. 


Texas 


9,773 


11. 


Nevada 


12,126 


36. 


Tennessee 


9,68^* 


12. 


Washington 


11,851 


37. 


Nebraska 


9,512 


13. 


Pennsylvania 


11,700 


38. 


LOUISIANA 


9,^*50 


1^' 


Delauare 


11,560 


"33, 


Uermont 


9,392 




UNITED STATES 


11,513 


itO. 


South Carolina 


9,3A0 


15. 


Massachusetts 


ll.itOO 


kl. 


Alabama 


9,323 


16. 


Connecticut 


11,369 


it2. 


Kansas 


9,288 


-17. 


Wisconsin 


11,330 


it3. 


Idaho 


9,2^2 


18. 


North Carolina 


10,927 


it it. 


Oklahoma 


8,992 


19. 


Indiana 


10,920 


it5. 


blest Virginia 


8,972 


20. 


Arizona 


10,789 


it6. 


Kentucky 


n nan 


21. 


Colorado 


10,785 


it7. 


North Dakota 


8,839 


22. 


Ohio 


10,650 


it8. 


Arkansas 


8,7it3 


23. 


Oregon 


10,533 


it9. 


South Dakota 


8,519 


2k. 


Virginia 


10,397 


50. 


Mississippi 


8,057 


25. 


Florida 


10,286 


» 







* Reduce 30% for Alaska and 19% for Hauaii to make purchasing power com 
parable to figures for other areas of the United States. 

Median salary. 



Source: NEA, Eatimatea of School Statistics . 197it-75. p. 28. 
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benefits since this might encourage teachers at the top of the salary 
schedule to retire and be replaced by teachers uith louer salaries. The 
result might be different, houeuer. The older teachers might remain in 
their profession a feu more years to receive the higher pay before 
retiring. 



' The NEA publishes estimated teachers' salaries during " current year|, • 
and revises them the follouing year to reflect more accurately ac^al^ 
salaries paid. The committee staff compared previous Louisiana 
salary estimates uith revised figures, and found estimates to be close 
to later revisions. , 



actuali ■ 
ahd u:.S.' 



During the past ten years, Louisiana's rank in average teachers' 
salaries has ranged from a high of 27th in 1967-68 and 1971-72 to a low 
of itlst in 1969-70. (See Table 1.) / 



Louisiana's position amonn !. ^ i3 southern states has also been erratic; 
it ranked second highest in both 1966-67 and 1967-68, 'being exceeded only 
by Florida. Louisiana's louest rank uas seventh in both 1969-70 and 
197it-75. (See Table 

If 197it-75 estimates of\ teachers' salaries are reliable, the annual 



increase in teacher pay in ^Louisiana uas 3.7 percent—considerably beloio 
the 6.8 percent increase liationuide and t^e 6.5 percent increase for the 
southern states. Over a tei\-year period (196tt..65 to 197£f-75) , Louisiana's' 
increase in average teachers! salaries (,75.1*. percent) has also lagged ■ 
behind the U.S. (85.8 percent) and the south. (91.7 percent). (See Table 1.) 



Rankings can sometimes be deceiving if there is little difference be- 
tueen one s-tate and another. Another basis for comparison is to con- 
sider the percentage a state's average salary is of the average for the 
nation and the region. On this basis, Louisiana's average teacher pay 
has been consistently belou the national average inuring the past ten years, 
uith the louest point reached in 197tt-75 (82.1 percent of the national 
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o 

average). Louisiana compares mors favorably with the southern state ^ 
average, but in two years (1969-70 and 197i*-75) the average salary of 
Louisiana teachers fell belou the average for the south. (See Table 1.) 

Table 3 ghous tWat salaries paid teachers in the southern stales tend to 
•be among the lowest in the country, with Florida and Virginia being notable 
exceptions. Georgia climbed to 28th highest among the 50 states in 
197it-75. Generaily, southern states hav^ the lowest per capita personal 
income— a measure of the ability of taxpayers to support governmental 
services including ^alaries paid teachers. Also, the cost-of-living is 
generally lower in the south so that salaries paid may be equivalent to 
higher salaries in other parts of the country. 

Even though teachers' salaries tend to be relatively low in the south, 
Louisiana's position among her sister states has deteriorated from fourth 
highe&t among the 13 southern states in 1972-73 to sixth in 1973-7^ and 
seventh in 131k-15. CSee Table 3.) 

Teachers at the secondary level generally have higher salaries than those 
in the elementary grades. Louisiana's salary schedule makes no distinction 
as to grade level taught, so that the difference is due to high school teachers 
having greater experience and .higher educational attainment. (See Table 3-) 

Average Salaries Among' Local School Systems 

A state's average teacher salary fails to denote differences among 
local- school systems. Personnel of the Louisiana State Department of 
Education gather salary data from each of the 66 school systems; such 
data is contained in Part H of the department ' s annual report but is not 
published. 

J" 

Data compilBd by staff of the Depai-tment of Education shou that averegB 
salaries paid teachbxs in 131'5-lk varies considerably from one school 
system to another. As shoun in Table the Bogalusa City system paid 
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the highest ayerage salary— $10,188 and Plaquemines paid the loujest— S7, 366 , 
a difference of S2,822. The average for the state luas $9,16it, excluding 
the laboratory schools at LSU and Southern University , which are not under 
a local system. . 

Table 5 shows that, even within a particular school system, there is 
considerable variation in income levels of teachers for 1373-m. For the 
state as a whole, it. 6 percent of the teachers received less than $7,000-, 
about a third of the teachers (33.5 percent) received salaries between 
$i,QOn and $B,it33; another third (32.9 percent) had salaries falling 
within the S8,500-S9,999 range and a fifth (21.2 percent) fell within the 
Sl0,000-Sll,'t99 level. At still higher salary levels, 6.9 percent of the 
teachers were paid between Sli,500 and $13, W9, and les,s than one percent 
received Sl3,500 or mor.ei' I 

The 66 local school systems were. ranked according to the proportion- of 
teachers receiving salaries below $7,000 in l973-7it. Plaquemines had the 
largest proportion of teachers at this level— almost Ijialf, or '♦6.6 percent. 
Orleans had very few teachers making under $7,000~1bss than 0.1 percent. 
Ten systems had no- teachers .paid at this low level. .'Statewidp^^^r^percent 
of the teachers were paid less than $7,000 last year! (See Table 6., 

/ 
I 

Local systems were also ranked according to the proportion of teachers 
receiving salaries above SlO,000 in 1973-7 it. Drlea|is had the largest 
group in this pay scale— over half, or'53.0 percenlj', while Plaquemines had 
only «t.2 percent of its teachers in this category.; The average for the 
state showed over a fourth (28.9 percent) of the teachers were paid $10,000 
or more. (See Table 7.) ' ' 

Proportion of Teachers' Salarie s Paid, by State 

The state, through its minimum salary schedule, finances a major 
portion of the cost of teachers' salaries but data is not readily avail- 
able showing the extent of state financing. The committee staff devised 
a method whereby such information could be .computed. 
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Table k. 

■AVERAGE SALARIES FOR LOUISIANA CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

(1) 



1973-74' 



RANK SCHOOL SYSTEM 

1 City of Bogalusa 

2 East Baton Rouge 

3 Ouachita 
if Orleans 

5 Caddo * 

6 Jackson 

7 ' City of Monroe 

8 Franklin 

9 . Iberville 

10 Jefferson 

11 Richland ' 

12 Webster 

13 West Feliciana 
lit Winn 

15 Cameron 

16 St. Bernard 

17 Calcasieu 

18 Ascension 

19 St. Charles 

20 Lafourche 

21 St. James 

22 Beauregard 

J STATE AVERAGE 

23 Washington 
Concordia 

25 Bossier 

26 St. Landry 

27 St. John 

28 Tangipahoa 

29 Uemilion 

30 Sabine 

31 Lincoln 

32 West Carroll 
32 St. Tammany 



AMOUNT 

$10,188 

9,950 
• 9,91it 

9,880 

9,739 - 

9,721 

9,678 . 

3,6k7 

3,k39 

3,kl2 ' 

9,413 

9 , 392 

9,346 

9,334 

9,301 

9,279 

9,271 

9,262 

9,253 

9,202 

9,189 

9,166,2-) 

9,134 
9,110 
9,068 
8,998 
8,966 
8,958 
8,945 
8,330 
8,917 
8,909 
8,909 



RANK 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


AMOUNT 


34 


Jefferson Davis 


Z 8,905 


35 . 


Pointe Coupee 


8,896 


36 


West Baton Rouge 


8,876 


37 


Assumption 


8,765 


38 


Terrebonne 


8,734 


39 


Rapides 


8,715 


40 


Allen 


8,709 


41 


DeSoto 


■ 8,612 


42 


East Carroll 


8,596 


43 


Avoyelles 


8,564 


44 


Lafayette 


8,548 


45 


Livingston 


8,519- 


46 . 


Tensas 


8,485 


47 


Acadia 


8,414 


48 


Iberia 


8,404 


49 


East Feliciana, 


8,396 


50 


Madison 


8,391 


51 


Catahoula 


8,385 


.52 


St. Helena 


8 , 367 


53' 


St. Martin 


8,270 


54 


Natchitoches 


■ 8,225 


55 


Red River 


8 J 219 


56 


Uernon 


8,197 


57 . 


Bienville 


8,192 


58 


St, Mary 


8,17;? 


59 


Claiborne 


8,085 


60 


Evangeline 


8,042 


61 


Morehouse 


8,039 


62 


Grant 


7,9185 


63 


LaSalle 


7 , 979 


6tf 


Union 


7,922 


65 


Calduiell 


7,866 


66 


Plaquemines 


7-,366 



(1) Includes teachers paid from federal funds and those being paid for more 
than nine months work. 

(2) Excludes LSU and Southern Laboratory Schools. 

Source: State Department of Education of Louisiana, Annual Re port for the 
Session 1973-74. Part II, unpublished. 
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. Table 5. 

SALARIES OF LOUISIANA CUSSROOM TEACHERS 
BY INCOME LEVELS . 
1973-7^ 













of Total 




SCHOOL oJloTEM 


A 4- n *1 ^ 

ioi>aj. iMo» 


jDej-ow 




iS.soo- 


$10,000- 


$11,500- 


' Teachers 


$7,000 


$8,499 


$9,999 


$11,1^99 


$13,^^99 


noaaia 




• dJp 






9.7^ 




All 






"^R 7 




19.0 


1.5 


1 

^ icension * 


^493 


U* U 


*fU.U 


R 




7.7 


Assxunption 




3« { 


lib. Q 




J. J. J. 


2. 4 


i 'oyelles 




5.0 


lil^ Q 
45.9 


00 k 


7 8 


l.Q 
• 7 


Beaiifegard 




4. U 




oR 7 




• 7 


<1 .enyille 


229 


01; P 


*tvJ • 0 


22.3 


Q 2 


1.7 


Bossier 


005 










J« 7 


( .ddo 


2,592 


0.5 


Oli li 




ifi 7 


lU.P 


Calcasieu 


l,o43»4 


0*0 


oil n 


ko R 






r^ldwell 


Uo 


35*o 


•4U. f 


±0. J. 


R Q 


1 7 


(..jneron 


Uo 


0.0 


3o«i 


3^*7 , 
oR ^ 


00 n 


i; T 


Catahoula 


1 Q)i 

lo4 


17.9 


33«2 




P 7 


( aiborne 


4 

210 


on C\ 


4U.5 




Q n 


l.U 


Concordia 


276 


U* U 


on 0 


k7 1 


pn ^ 


n 7 


3 Soto 


303 


loo 


25 -1 


oP n 


It; R 


p 6 


East Baton Rouge 


3,165 


,0.2 


22.5 


2o.l 


ok' R 
04.0 


lk 0 


i .st Carroll 


153 


5.2 


on 0 

39*2 


kn t; 


" IP k 




Ii;ast Feliciana 


192 


14.0 


0^ c 


)i n n 


^ 0 
O.J 




F -angeline 


39^^ 


25 -1 


nn 0 
29 • 2 


00 0 


ink 

AX) . *T 




l.anlclin 


343 


1.7 


22.2 


ok n 


00 1 


R P 


Gi^ant 


182 


2o.O 


40.9 ' 


n P n 
10. 1 


k k 


n K 


I eria 


730 


13 • f 


jO. 0 


kn P 






^ Iberrille 


390 


0.0 


on n 
30.7 


OC Q 

35*9 


ok k 


0 n 


t' ckson 


190 


4.7 


n c P 
Ip. 0 


kl 1 


ok 7 
j4. f 


J. . u 


Jefferson 


2,937 


0.0 


OT T 
31.1 


/\r7 n 


ok 0 


^ Q 
?«7 


» ff erson Davis 


3o7' 


3*1 


0*7 n 


*tU. 0 


7 




Lafayette 


l,3o7*o 


10.1 


on )i 

39*4 


kn ^ 


0.0 




: J fourche 


PqP 


n ft 
u. 0 


"^R k 




17. Q 
f • 7 


64O 


oalie 


±u± 




R^ U 


12. U 


7.5 


a. 2 


Lincoln 


309 


9.1 


26.9 


U6.9' 




1.2 


; ] vingston 


•51H 


6.3 


U5*l 


36.if 


11.3 


0.2 


Madison 


177 


12. ii 


30.5 


52.0 


5.1 


0.0 




371 


2I1.8 




21.9 


5.II 


2.2 








(Continued) 









$13,500 

& Above 

OAS^ 

0.0 . 

1.2 

2.l^ 

0.0 

0.3 

O.U 

0.1 

1.9. 

0.2 
0.0 
0.0 

i.i 

0.0 

0.7 

1.0 

2.3 
0.7 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2.1 

0.8 

0.5 

■0.0 

1.1 

^""0.0 
0.6 

0.7 

0.0 
0.0 
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• Table 5 , page 2 

SALARIES OF LOUISIANA CLASSROOM TEACHERS BY INCOME LEi/ELS, 1973-7^^ . 



Percent of Total 



school" system 


lOucLL no. 
Teachers 


$7,000 1 


i7 nnn- 


^.^00- 
i9,999 


$10,000- 
. $11,1+99 


$11,500- 
$13,1+99 


$13,500 
& Above 


lla 0 cnl oocne 8 




27 0 


J7 • 1 


21.0 


10.6 


1.7 


p.o 


urxecuis 




0.0* 


27.1 


19.8 


36.2 


16.1+ 


0.1+. 


Ouachita 


oou 




1*1 1 


SO. 7 


21.3 


11.9 


i.p 


Plaquemines 






2I+.6 


2k.6 


3.8 


o.k- 


0.0 


rolnte u'oupee 




Q ^5 ' 


28.8 


^ k6.2 ' 


12.5 


1.9 


1.1 


Rapides , 




U 6 


J7.t 


uu.l 


9.9 

✓ ✓ 


2.0 


0.0 


Red River 






Up q 


15.2 


7.1 


1+.5 


0.9 


Richland 


jup 




P7.P 




26.5 


it.6 


1.6. 


Sabine 




0 0 






20.'+ 


2.0 


0.8 


St * Bernard 




1 6 






21.2 


13.3 


0.2 


St . Charles 




7 n 


P0.7 




30.5 


6.3 


0.2 


St. Helena 


JUiO 


on K ' i 


. vJ « 


IS .5 


7.8 


1+.7 


0.0 


St • James 






^8.6 


J7 • ^ 


18.1 


3.2 


0.0 


St. John tJie iJapuiso 








^5.6 


11.1 


6.3" 


1.2 


bt • Landry 




2.1 


33.7 


39.2 


21.8 


2.1+ 


0.7 


St. Martin 


HOD 


10.6 


1+8.3 


^6 6 




O.k 


0.6 


St. Mary 


'TOO 


23.0 


33.6 


^7.8 ' 


l+«2 


1.2 


0.3 


St. Tammany 




0.0 


U7.2 


p 


lU.^ 


k.O 


1.3 


Tangipahoa 


(Of 


0.1 ifT.l 


2Q.7 

^7* J 


18.6 


3.1+ 


1.0 


Tensas / 
Terrebonne 


1 li 0 
143 


0:7 


50.3 


^S 7 


12.6 


0.7 


o'.o 




0.6 


U8.3 


^2.U 


13.3 


k.6 


0.8 ■ 


^ IT . / 

Union / 
Vermilion j 




3l+r7 


36.6 


21.8 


6.5 


0.5 


. 0.0 


*tOO 


0.8 = 


''37.5 


Ul.2^ 


16.6 


3.3 


0.6 


Vernon \ 


111 0 


7.8 


55.3 


P7.2 


7.8 


1.2 ' 


0.7 


Washington' * 




0.7 


UoA 


^S 1 


17.2 


I+.9 


1.8 


Webster 


514 


0.2 


26.7 




26.7 


2.9 


"0.2 


West Baton Rouge 




6.5 


3I+.3 




21.9 


2.0 


1.0 


West Carroll 




0.0 


39.8 


U0.9 


T5.9 


1.7 


1.7 


West Feliciana 


103 


1.9 


15.5 




1 Q ll 
±7.*f 


J* 7 


0.0 


\ Winn 


C 217 


0.0 . 


35.3 


31+.3 


25.9 


3.7 


0.9 ■ 


City of Monroe 


\ 1+61.5 


0.3 


2U.7 


1+0.3 


26.7 


5^2 


2.8 


= City of Bogalxisa 




0.0 


19.1+ 


31+.0 


23.1 


19.8 . 


3.6 


: STATE 


1+0,732.7 


1+..6 


33.5 


32.9 


21.2 


6.9 " 


0.8 



Source: State Department of Education of Louisiana, Annual Rep ort for the Saspion 197V7Ui 
EaEi_II, unpublished, 




^^LesB than 0.1^ 



Table 6. 

PERCENT LOUISIANA TEACHERS PAID LESS THAN $7,000 



Rank 

1 

2 

3 
k 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
.10 
11 
12 

13 
Ik 

15 
16 

^7 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2k 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29. 
30 
31 

32 
33 



ERIC 



School System Percent 
Plaquemines 

Caldwell 35 '6 

Union 3k. 1 

Re'd River 29-5 

Claiborne 29.0 

Grant 28.0 

Natchitoches ,27.0 

Acadia 26.2 

Bienville 25.8 
La Salle ^ 25-5 

Evajageline 25 ^l 
Morehouse 

St. Mary 23.0 

St. Helena 20.3 

Catahou3.a 17.9 

De Soto 16.5 
East Feliciana 

Iberia 13*7 

Madison 12*h 

St. Martin 10.6 

Lafayette ^ 10.1 

Pointe Coupee 9 •5- 

Lincoln 9*1 

Vernon , 7*8 

St. Charles 7*0 

West Baton Rouge 6.5 

Livingston 6.3 

East Carroll . 5*2 

Avoyelles 5.O . 

Jackson ^.7 

Rapidgs ^.6 

STATE k.6 

Allen k.h 

Beauregard ^^.0 



^ Less than 0.1 perront. , I 

Source: State Depa^'aent of Education of Louisiana s Annual Report for the 
Session 197>7t|> Part 11 , unpublished'. ' til' 
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Percent 


3k 


Assumption 


3.7 


35 


Jefferson Davis 


3.1 


36 


Sabine 


2.9 


37 


St. Landry 


2.1 


38 


West Feliciana 


1.9 


39 


Franklin 


1.7 


ko 


St. Bernard 


1.6 


kl 


Jefferson 


0.8 


m 


Lafourche 


0.8 


kl 


Venidlxon 


0.8 


kk 


Tensas 


0.7 


kk 


Washington 


0.7 


k6 


St. John the Baptist 


0.6 


k6 


Terrebonne 


0.6 


kQ 


Caddo 


0.5 


k8 


St. James 


0.-; 


50 


Richlana 


0.3 


50. 


City of Monroe 


0.? 


52 


Bossier 


0.2 


52 


East Baton Ro-uge 


0.2 


52 


Webster 


0.2 


55 


, Tangipahoa. 


0.^4L 

\ 


56 


' Orleans 


0.0*v 


57 


'Ascension 


0.0 


57 


Calcasieu 


0.0 


57 


Cameron 


0.0 


'57 


Concordia 


0.0 


57 


Iberville 


0.0 


57 


Ouachita 


0.0 


57 


St. Tammany 


0.0 


57 


West Carroll 


0.0 


■57 


Winn 


0.0 


57 


City of Bogaliisa 


• 0.0 



Table 7. 



PERCENT LOUISIANA TEACHERS PAID $10,000 OR MORE 

1973-7't 



Rank 


School 


System 


rerceno 


1 


• Orleans 




53.0 


2 


East Baton Rouge 


51.3 . 


3 


City of Bogalusa 


k6.3 




Franklin 




k2.0 


■5 


Jefferson 


kO.9 


6 


Jackson 




38.4 


7 


St. Charles 


37.0 


8 


Caddo 




34.8 


9 


St. Bernard 


3k. 1 


9 


City of Moni-oe 


3k. 1 


11 


Ouachita 




34.2 


12 


IbeiTille 


33.k 


13 


Richland 




32.7 


Ik 


¥im 




30.5 


15 


Webster 




29.8 




STATE 




28.9 


16 


Cameron 






17 


Beam-egard 


25.4 


18 


Bossier 




25.3 


19 


Aacension 


25.1 


20 


Tjafoui*che 


25.0 


21 


St. Landry 


2k.9 ' 


. 21 


Wast Baton Rouge 


2k.9 


23 


Washington 


23.9 


2k 


West Feliciana 


23.3 


25 


Calcasieu 


23.2 


25 


Sabine 




23.2 




Tangipahoa 


23.0 




Concordia 


PI 7 


29 


St. James 


21.3 


30 


ALlen • 




20.5 


30 


Vermilion 


20.5 


32 


St. Tammany 


19.6, 


33 


DcSoto 




I9.k 


33 


Jefferson Davia 


19.k 
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Rank School System Percent- 

35 Vest Carroll 19.3 

36 Terrebonne 18. 7 

37 St. John the Baptist , I8.6 

38 Assumption 17.9 

39 Lincoln 17.0 
kO Pointe Coupee 15.5 
In East Carroll " I5.I ' 
k2 Tensas 13 '3 
k3 Red River ,12.5 

If 3 St. Helena 12.^ 

If5 Evangeline 12. If 

k6 Natchitoches 12.3^ 

If? Livingston 12.2 

lt8 Rapides • 11.9 

If 9 Bienville il.3" . 

50 Acadia 11.2 

51 Claiborne . ' 10. Jf 
51 St. Martin 10. Jf 
53 Catahoula 10. 3 
5lf Lafayette / . 9-9 
55 Avoyelles 9'7 
55 . . Vernon'. 9*7 

57 Iberia 9.5 

58 East Feliciana ' . 8.9 

59 La Salle " 8.7. 

60 Caldwell '7.6 
60 Morehouse ' .7»6 
62 Union '7-0 
63. • St. Mary ^ . 5f7 
6h Madison ^ 5'.1 

65 Grant 

66 Plaquemines If. 2. 

State Department of Edugation of 
Louisiana, Annual Report for the 

Session 1973-7^. Part II > unpublished. 



METHODOLOGY " 

* * * * 

Mean salar3.es for classroam teachers by local system and for the state 
as a whole are computed annually by the Bureau of Research and Data Col- 
lection of Che State Departmen- of Education^ The averages obtained reflect, 
in addition to regular class .a teachers* salaries, the salaries of assis- 
tant principals, special education teachers, teachers receiving pbove scale 
pay supplements, teachers supported entirely bv local system funds, and 
federally supported teachers. ^ 

State funds for teachers'* salaries are distributed to local systems on 
the basis of teachers allotted and employed in compliance with state regula- 
tions. For each local system, state salary allocations include the 
"salaries of principals as well as those of regular and special education 
teachers. ' , - - 

The last year for uhich complete salary data were available was the 
1973-7^ school year. ^ 

For this year; the average salary paid by the state to allotted ^arid (fi?^^^^^ 
employ^ed classroom teachers in each local system uas computed as follows. 
State Department Circular No. 39-9 , February 22, .provided tital 

allocations to local systems for teacher salaries for 1973-7^. Local 
system faculjty '^sts were used to determine the number of principals in 
each system and the salaries allocated to them by the state. ^Tba mimber 
of. clgssroom teachers allotted and employed and st3te salary allocations 
for them uere^found by subtracting the num»3er of principals. Each 
^ aUoca'ion was increased by 2.75 percent to reflect midyear salary in- 
creases. For each local system, the quotient of state salary allocation 
divided ►by , number of , ssronm teachers provided the average salary paid 
by the state to allotted^and employed classroom teachers. Average 
teacher salary paid by the state was compared uith average teacher salary 
as computed by the^^Bureau of Research for each system. The ratios or 
percentages are shown in Table- 8. 
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For each local system a total expenditure for classroom teacher salaries 
in 1973-7'4 uas estimated by. multiplying the Bureau compute*a average salary 
and the total number of, classroom teachers in the system. This total number 
of teachers uas determined from unpublished Annual RL^orts, Part II , and 
included teachers supported entirely fay local system funds and federally 
supported teachers. Where this total differed from , original allocation 
numbers, gains or losses were assumed to have taken place at midyear. 

The total state allocation for classroom teachers' salaries uas divided 
by total expenditure for classroom teacher salaries to provide the per- 
centage of state support for teachers' salaries overall. (See table 9.) 

To provide an estimate of federal support for classroom teachers, the 
number of federally supported teachers in e^ch system uas multiplied by the 
average salary for the system. The total stgteallocation for teacher 
salaries uas diwirieql by total expenditure, less estimated federal expenditure, 
to provide the percentage of state support for teachers' salaries uith 
respect to total state and local support. 

PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE SALARIES PAID BY STATE ' 
* « 

Table 8 shous the proportion of average teachers' 'salaries paid by the 
state, iiy each^ school system. The smallest proportions uere in Jefferson 
(80.1 percent) and Orleans (80.8 percent). More than 100 percent of average 
teachers* salaries uas paid by the state to Claiborne Parish; this unusual 
result uas due to Claiborne employing a number of teachers above the number 
allotted by the state and also employing federal teachers, uith both such 
groups receiving salaries belou the average paid by the state. For the 
state as a uhole, 86.6 percent of average teachers' salaries paid in 
uaa financed by atate government.. 



PERCENTAGE OF'SALARY DOLLARS PAID BY STATE 

Table 9 shous the, proportion financed by the atate of dollars spent in 
1973-7(4 for teachers' salaries* The percentages vary from a lou of lk.2 
percent in Orleans to a high of 96.7 percent in Grant. Far' the state as a * 
uhole, 81.3 percent of tpacher salary expenditures came frarr state governmenti 

Table 10 shous the proportion of dollars spent by the state in ig73-7if 
uhen estimated federal salary uas subtracted from overall salary expendituresi 
O 72 SG 
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Table 8. 



PROPORTiON OF AVERAGE SAURIES FOR LOUISIANA CUSSROOM TEACHERS* 
^ PAID BY STATE 

1973-7'^ 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Avg. Salary Paid 
By State To 


Overall Avg. 
For Classroom 
Teacher # * x.' 


% State Avg. 
^Is Of Overall 
Avg. 


Acadia 


$ 7,656.1^2 


$ 8,l+ll+.l6 


91.0^ 


Allen . 


7,826.82 


8,709.11+ 


89.9 


Ascension 


7,8115.98 


9,262.1+2 


81+. 7 


Assumption - 


7,691^.011 


8,761+. 80 


87.8 


Avoyelles 


7,57»^.68 


8,561^.21 


88. If 


Beaizregard 


7,7^^3. 6!* 


9j166.i6 


B1+.5 y 


Bienville 


7,981.98 


8,191.60 


97.»+ / 


Bossier 


7,9^.*^^ 


9,068.36 


87.7 / 
85.1+ 


Caddo* 


8,3l'3.l8 


9,739.29 


Calcasieu 


7,978.16 


9,270.83 


86.1 


Caldwell 


7,631^.81 


7,866,53 


97.1 


Cameron 


'J,8k2.2k 


9,300.85 


81^,3 


Catahoula 


7,81*0.01^ 


8,381+. 51 


93.5 


Claiborne 


8,096.31 


8,08l|.53 


100.1 


Concordia 


7,980.211 


9,109,60 


87.6 , 


De Soto 


8,173.32 


8,611.80 


9'+.9 


East Baton Rouge 


8,195.5"^ 


9,950.1+3 


82.1+ 


East Carroll 


7,781.19 


8,595.59 


90.5 


East Toliciana 


' 7,886.21 


8,395.81+ 


93.9 


Evangeline 


7,75'+. 25 


, 0,0lil.88 


96.1+ 


Franklin ' / 


8,123.59 


5,61^6.87 


8I1.2 


Grant 


7,855.Mf 


7,981+. 89 


98. If 


Iberia 


7,873.35 ^ 


j 8,1103.80 


93.7 


Iberville 


8,052.68 / 


9,1+99.37 


8lf.8 - 


Jackson 


-8/332.12 


9,721.05 


85.7 


Jefferson 


7,585.83 


9,1+72.1+6 


80.1 


Jefferson Davis 


8,019.25 


8,905.36 


90.0 


^ Lafayette 


7,907. If3 


8,51+8. iflf 


92.5 


Lafourche 


7,861^.20 


9,202.26 


85.5 


La Salle 


7,83l+.Oif 


7,979.01+ 


93.2 


Lincoln ^"^^ 


8,393.99 


8,917.07 


9I+.I 


Livingston 


7,907.55 


8,518.72 


92.8 


Madison 


7,997.1*8 


8,390.5^ 


95.3. 




7,962.76 


8,038.75 


•99.1- 




(Continued) 
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- ' m Table 8, page 2 

PROPORTION OF AVEPAGE SALARIES FOR LOUISIAl^A CLASSROOM TEACHERS*^ PAID BY STATE, 1973-7'^ 



Avg. Salary Paid Overall Avg. % State. Avg. 
SCHOOL SYSTEM hj -State To * For Classroon: Is of Overall 

Classroom Teacher Teacher Avg. 



Natchitoches^^' 


8,183.5't 


8,224.89 


99.555 




Orleans 


7, 987.11^ 


9,879.63 


80.8 




Ouachita 


8,057.0J| 


9,914.24 


81.3 




Plaquemines 


7,181^^5'+ . 


7,365.53 


97.5 




Pointe Coupee 


8,236.32 


8,895.84 


92.6 




Rapides 


7,969.30 


8,715.04 


91.4 




Red Rlvor^^^ 


7,841.92 


8,218.75 


95.4 




Richland 


8,051.20 


9,413.40 


85.5 




Sabine 


7,921.48 


8,930.10 


88.7 




St. Bernard 


7,657.79 


9,278.85 


82. 5 




St. Charles 


7,652.87 


9,253.00 


82.7- 




St. Helena 


8,054.74 


8,367.19 


96.3 




St. James 


7,908.07- 


. 9,189^16 


86.1^ 




St. John the Baptist 


7,785.41 


8,965.57 


86.8 




St. Landi'y 


8,007.86 


8,997.99 


89.0 




St. Martin 


7,453.63 


8,269.79 


90 .'1 




St. Mary 


7,568.88 


8,176.76 


92.6 




St. Tammany- 


7,739.27 


8,909.04 


86.9 




Tangipahoa 


7,974.08 


8,958.12 


89.0 




Tensas ' 


7,586.79 


8,485.14 


89.4 




Terrebonne 


7,733.53 


8,73*^.07 


88.5 


* 


Union 


7,846.,9? 


7,922.46 


99.0 




Vermilion 


8,031.61 


8,9^5.19 


89.8 




Vernon 


7,577.01 


8,196.60 


92.4 




Washington 


7,974.52 


9,133.77 


87.3 




Webster 


8,141.64 , 


9,391.54 


86.7 




wes b Daoon xiouge 


7 oUA 00 


8.876.2s 


89.5 




West Carroll ^ 


(,990.33 


ft ono no 






Vest Feliciana 


8,495.07 


9,345.87 • 


90.9 




Winn 


7,999.46 


9,333.53 


85.7 




City of Monroe ~ 


8,255.84 


9,677.55 


85.3 




City of Bogalusa 


8,623.17 


10,187.75 


84.6 




STATE 


7,934.96 


9,163.77 


86.6 


/ 










/ 



(Continued) 
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Table 8, page 3 

PROFORTIOH OF AVERAGE SALARIES FOR LOUISIANA CLASSROOM TEACHERS* PAID BY STATE, 1973-7^ 

^Excludes principalsj includes only classroom teachers allotted and employed • 
^^Includes federal, state and local funds. 



(1) 



Does not include $700 paid each teacher from local sources. 



^^^Does not include pfeiid each teacher above state schediile. 

^^^For I97I1-75, each teacher will receive 2.k% plus $150 above state schedule. 
^'^^A supplement will be paid^ in 1971^-75 from newly approved local sales tax. 
^Excludes L.S.U. and Southern Lab Schools. 



Source : 

State of Louisiana, Department, of Education, Circular No> 379 ? 
February 22, 19?^ 

State of Louisiana, Department of Ediication, Annxxal Report. 197V7t|. 
Fart II , unpublished 
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Table 9. 



PROPORTION OF EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES OF LOUISIANA CLASSROOM 
^ TEACHERS PAID BY STATE, 1973-74 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Acadia ; 

Allen 

Ascension 

Assumption 

A\/oyGlles 

Beauregard 

Bienv/ille 

Bossier 

Cadda • 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Catahoula ' 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

OeSoto 

East Baton Rouge 

East Carroll 

East Feliciana 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Ibervilla 

Jack von 

Jefferson 

Jefferson Davis 

La fayette 

Lafourche 

LaSalle 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Pointe Coupee 

Rapides 

Red River 

Richland 

Sabine 

St. Bernard 



EXPENDITURE FOR 
TEACHERS' SALARIES* 



» STATE 
APPROPRIATION 
FOR SALARIES* 



k,53k 
2,249 
4,580 
2^121 
4,076 
2,976 

I, 875 
7,873 

24,874 

17,030 
928 
1,097 
1,542 
1,681 
2,514 
2,613 

31 , 458 
1,289 
1,607 

,3,168 
3,308 
1,437 
6,202 
3,771 
1,842 

27 , 886 
3,428 

II, 864 
8,217 
1,288 
2,748 
4,594 
1,527 
2,978 
3,779 

46,671 
8,541 
1,929 
2,344 
10,941 
_ 928 
1,885 
2), 187 
(,887 



,131 
,135 
,267 
,082 
,564 
,710 
,876 

,eo4 
Ml 

,250 
,500 
,750 
,582 
,250 ■ 
,681 
,284 
,338 
,803 
,501 
,876 
,280 
,004 
,250 
,139 
,922 
,564 
,380 
,618 
,615 
,687 
,572 
,078 
,357 
,337 
,372 
.118 
,769 
,054 
,733 
,719 
,207 
,874 
,430 



4,033 
1,941 
3,623 
1,715 
3,591 
2,489 
1,740 
6,700 
18,641 
13,302 
801 
799 
1,270 
1 , 489 
2,120 
2,344 
24,394 
1,034 
1,395 
2 ,'713 
2,567 
1,390 
5,267 
2,915 
1,508 
22,340 
2»332 
10,058 
6,768 
1,237 
2,409 
4,115 
1,351 
2,778 
3,494 
34,632 
6,840 
1,788 
2,042 
10,009 
807 
2,310 
1,798 
4,814 



,400 
,050 
,273 
,771 
,914 
,581 
,071 
,533 
,470 
,786 
,656 
,909 
,081 
,721 
,349 
,107 
,854 
,898 
,859 
,987 
,055 
,413 
,273 
,069 
,113 
,265 
,639 
,249 
,719 
,778 
,076 
,877 
,574 
,206 
,373 
,247 
,427" 
,949 
,619 
,443 
,718 
,693 
,176 
,454 



% STATE IS 
OF TOTAL 

87.8% 

86.3 

79.1 

80.9 

88.1 

83.6 

92.8 
• .85.1 

74.9 

78.1 

86.4 

72.^ 

82.3 

88.6^ ' 
, -ff4.3 

89.7 

77.5 

80.3 

86.8 

85.7 

77.6 
•96.7 
84.9 
' 77.3 
81.9 
80.1 
85.5 
84.8 
82.4 
96.1' 
87.6 
89.6 
88.5 
93.3 
92.5 
74.2 
80. r 
92.7 
87.1 
91.5 
87.0 
80.1 
82.2 
81.8 
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Table 9, page 



PROPORTIOI\i OF EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES OF LOUISIANA CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS PAID BY STATE, 1973-7^ 



STATJ 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 

St. Charles 
St. Helena 
St. James 

St. John the -Baptiat 
St. Landry 
St. Martin 
St. Mary' • ' 

St. Tammany 
Tangipahoa- 
Tensas , 
Terrebonne 
Union 
Uermilion 
Uernqn 
Washington 
Webster 

West Baton Rouge 
West Carroll 
West Feliciana 
UJinn 

City of Monroe 
City of Bogalusa . ' 

TOTAL 



EXPENDITURE FOR 
TEACHERS' SALARIES ' 

% 3,839,995 
l,075,18i» 
2,595,938 
2,976,565 
9,8tt6,051 
3,952,960 
6,018,095 
7,550-, 411 
' 6,879,836 
l,200,6i»7 
8,511,351 
1,707,290 
it, 337, 616 
3,397, tt9iL 
2,516,35i» 
it, 827, 252 
l,788,56i» 
1,568,000 
957,952 
2,016,0i»2 
tt,i»32,318 
2,511,280 

$371,903,659 



* Includes federal, st'ate, and local funds. 
** May not total due to rounding. 



APPROPRIATION 


% STATE IS 


FOR SALARIES 


OF TOTAL 


$ 3,005,283 


78.3% 


966,569 


^ 89.9 


2,095,638 


80 .7 


2,197,822 


73.8 


8,18i»,038 


83.1 


3,2tt2,328 


82.0 


5,098,399 


8^.7 


6.250,231 


82.8 


5,797,155 


8it.3 


933 176 


77.7 


7,399, W8 


86.9 


l,62i»,323 


95.1 


3,570,0W 


81.4 


3,056,566 


90.0 ' 


2,121,222 


84.3 


3,731,315 


77.3 


1,486,330 


83.1 


1,311,398 


83.6 


815,527 


85.1 


^ 1,639,890 


■ 81.3 


3,467,453 


78.2 


1,922,966 


76.6 


$302,241,792 


81.3% 



Source; State of Louisiana, Department of 
February 22, 131k. / 

*^ State of Louisiana, Department of 
1973-7^, Part 11 . unpublished. 



Educat ion / Circular l\lo. 379, 



Education, Ar/nual Report , 
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Table 10. 



PROPORTIOIM OF. EXPEIMDITURES FOR SALARIES OF LOUISIANA CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS PAID BY STATE, EXCLUDING FULL TIME FEDERAL TEACHERS^ 

1973-7it 




SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Acadia 
Allen 
Ascension 
Assumption 
Auoyelles 
Beauregard 
Bienville 
Bossier 
Caddo 
Calcasieu 
Caldiuell 
Cameron 
Catahoula 
Claiborne 
Concordia 
Soto 

East Baton Rouge 

East Carroll 

Eas,t Feliciana 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson Davis 

Lafayette 

Lafourche 

LaSalle 

Lincoln 



STATE 
APPROPRIATION FOR 
TEACHERS' SALflPxES 

Sit,033,'t00 

l,gW,050 

3,623,273 

1,715, j71 

3,591,^11'^ 

2,i»ag,f 81 

I,7't0,a71 

6,700,533 
ia,6'tl,470 
13,302,786 
801 , 656 
799,909 

1,270,081 

l,'t89,721 
. 2,120, 3't9 

2';,39't,85't 

l,03it,898 

1,395., 859 

2,713,987 

2,567,055 • 

l,390,itl3 

5,267,273 

2,915,069 

1,508,113 
22,3't0,265 ^ 

2,932,639 
10,058,2W 

6,763,719 

1,237,778 

2,'t09,076 



TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
# LESS 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURE 



2,21't,29!9 • 
it, 395, 027 
l,9B0,8it2 

2,976,710 
l,785,76it 
7,67't,108 
23,851,552 
16,631,398 
825,979 
l,07't,2't8 

I, 375,050 
1,503,712 
2,'iti3,150 
2,'t65,555 ; 

31,309,03it 
l,168,99tt 
1 , 490 , 259 
2,,81fi,653 
3,0it8,'t07 
1 , k37 , 280 
5, 781, 80 it 
3,it57,783 
l,75tt,650- 

27,8''t9,03't 
3,330,609. 

II, 3't2,952 
8,015, 't7 ft 
1,256,699 
2,632,766 



PERCENT STATE 
IS OF TOTAL 
LESS FEDERAL 



90.1% 

87.7 

82. 

86.6 

88.1 

83.6 

97. 

87.3 

78.2 

30. 0 

97.1 

m.5 

32,1* 
99.1 
87.5 
95.1 
77.9 

^ 88.5 
93.7 

^96.'+ 
BU,Z 
96.7 
91 „1 

85.9 
80.2 
88.1 
88.7 
Bk.k 
■98.5 
' 91.5 
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Table 10, page 2 



PROPDRTION OF EXPENDITURES FDR SALARIES OF LOUISIANA CLA^^^^^ 
TEftEHERS PAID BY STATE, EXCLUDING FULL TIME FEDERAL TEACHERS 
^ Y^l-i-lU 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 



STATE 
APPROPRIATION FOR 
TEACHERS* SALARIES 



Livingston 3^*, 115,877 

Madison 1,351, 57 it 

Morehouse ^2 , 778 , 206 

Natchitoches 3,^^^,373 

Orleans 3^^,632,2^*7 

Ouachita 6,8if0,it27 

Plaquemines 1 ,788,9^*9 

Point's Coupes 2,0^2,619 

Rapides 10,009,^^^*3 

Red Ri*jer 807,718 

Richland 2,310,693 

Sabine - 1,79^,176 

St. Bernard h,^\h,hbh 

St. Charles 3,005,283 

St., Helena \ 
St. James 

St. John the Baptist 2,197,822 



966,569 
2,095,63^ 



Sc. Landry 
St. Martin 
St. Mary 
St. Tammany 
Tangipahoa 
Tensps 
Terrebonne 
Union 
Vermilion 
Vernon 
Washington 
liJebster 

Uest Baton Rouge 
Uest Carroll 
West Feliciana 
liJinn 

City of Monroe 

O City of Bogalusa 
lERJCsTATE 



a,iatt,D3a 

3,2«t2,32a 

5,096,399 

6,250,231 

5,797,155 

933,176 

' 7,399, tt3a 

l,62«t,323 

' 3,570,0tt9 

3,056,566 

2,121,222 

3,731,315 

l,tta6,330 

1,311,39a 

ai5,527 

l,639,a90 

3,'t67,tt53 

1,922,966 
8302, 2W, 791 



3 



TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
LESS 

FEDERAL EXPENDITURE 


PERCENT STATE 
IS OF TOTAL 
LESS FEDERAL 


$tt,:tt75,306 


92.0% 




93.7 


, 2,609,533 


98.9 


3,5tt0,ai2 


98.7 


ttit,695,372 


77.5 


a, 521, 290 


80.3 


i,a'«ta,7« 

2,237,302 


96.8 
91.3 


10, 9 733 


91.5 


63a, 310 


96. «t 


2,696,.9tt7 


85 .T 


2,027, 13tt 


88.7 


5,a6a,a7tt 


82.0 


3,73a, 212 


80. tf 


999, aai 


96.7 


2,«t39,725 


85.9 


2,a33,113 


77. f> 


9,tt77,133 


■ 86. «t 


. 3,613, a90 


89.7 


5,att6,378- 


87.2 


7,3ai,159 


8tt.7 


. 6,503,600 


89.1 


1,056, tt02 


88.3 


a, W5,277 


87.9 ■ 


1,675,602 


96.9 


it, 235, 551 


8tt.3 


3,290,930 


92.9 


2,516,353 


8tt.3 


it, 533, 060 


81. 


1,664, 3GU 


ftq ■? 
\jj . J 


l,tt61,092 


89.8 


901 , 876 


90. «t 


1,922,702 


85.3 


tt,200,0tt6 


82.6 


2,278,836 
$359,500,338 


80.8 
8tt.l% 



(nontinuBd) 
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Table 10, page 3 

PROPORTION OF EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES OF LOUISIANA CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS PAID BY STATE, EXCLUDING FULL TIME FEDERAL TEACHERS ■ 

1973-7^+. 



Source: State of Louisiana, Department of Education, Circular No. 379 , 
February 22, 197^+. 

State of Louisiana, Department of Educatior , Annual Re port. 1973-7^. 
Part II , unpublished. 
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For the state as a uhoie, this proportiDn uas 8^.1%. Local system percentages 
varied from 77.5% in Orleans to 99.1% in Claiborne. 

Factors Affecting Teachers' Salaries 
The differences in the amount paid teachers in Louisiana are determined 
by four factors: (1) experience; (2) college training; (3) the local 
systsiT\ employing the teacher and (^) the amount of time ujorked by certain 
teachefsT , 

1, .EXPERIENCE ~ - 

Experience is one of the factors built into the state minimum salary 
schedule for teachers. Teachers receive automatic salary increases for 
each additional year of experience, up to a maximum number *of years. 
Hence, if teachers as a group become more experienced, the average salr 'y 
increases ujithoat changing the salary schedule. Conversely, if older 
teachers retire, and are replaced by less experienced teachers, the average 
salary for all teachers decreases. 

Table 11 shoujs the years of experience of Louisiana' s' teachers an.d ^ 
principals during a ten-year period, 1963-6ff through 1973-7^1. (Principals 
generally are more experienced than clessroom teachers, but it ujas not 
^possible to extract principals from the tabulations^) There uas a larger 
proportion of teachers and principals beginning their career through tuo 
years of experience in 1973-7^+ than in 1963-6^+— 16.8 percent compared to 
13.^ percent* (Teachers are on probation, i.e., do not attain tenure, 
until they have completed three years of teaching.) The proportion of 
teachers and principals with three to seven years dT experience greu 
from 23.1 percent in 1963-6^+ to 27.3 percent in 1973-7^+, while the pro- 
portion with eight to twelve years' experience remained abou^ the same 
during this period. The proportion with 13 or more years experience 
dropped—from ^+^+.6 percent in 1963-6^ to 37.k percent in 1973-.7i+. The 
maximum the state will pay for experience is 12 years, and then'^only to 
teachers with training above a master's degree. 

OCT . 



Table 11. 

YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF LDUISIAWA TEACHERS AMD PRIWCIPALS* 
(1963-6it through 1973-7it) 



TOTAL NO. 
SCHOOL YEAR TEACHERS 0- 


% 

•2 YEARS 


% 

3-7 YEARS 8- 


% 

■12 YEARS 


% 13 AND 
MORE YEARS 


1963-6it 


31,101.3 


13.^% 


23.1% 


18.8% 


. ■ £tif.6% 




32,675.5 




22.9 


19.0 


it3.9 


1965-66 


021.6 


15.9 


22.3 


17.8 ^ 




1966-67 


35,860.3 


17.0 


23*5 


17.5 


it2.1 


1-967-68 


37,791.5 


17 5 


23.8 


17.5 


i»l.l 


1968-§,9- ' 


itO, 035.8 


la 8 


2if.3 


17.0 


39.9 . 


19'6g'-70 ^ - . 


39, 927.it 


19.3 


2£f.3 


17.0 


39.it 


1970-71 




19. if 


2it.6 


17.2 


38.7 


1971-72 


W, 302.7 


19.0 


25.3 


17.it 


3a.it 


1972-73 


m,kkD.B 




26. U 


18.3 


38 ;2 


ig73-7it 




16.8' 


27.3 


XO.u 


37.it 


* May not 


total 100 percent 


due to 


rounding. 






Source: . 


State Department of Education of Louisiana 


, Annual 


Reports.^ 
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Table 12 shows experienpe of classroom teachers, by school system, 
for 1973-7^. West Feliciana had the smallest proportion of its teachers 
with zero to tuo years of experience ('♦•S percent) while Plaquemines had 
the largest (26'. 5 percent).^ The sbate average shows VI percent of 
< N^lassroom teacners had zero to two ^ears of experience in 1973-7^+. For 
thexmore experienced teachers (13 gr more years), St. Martin had the 
smallest percentage^ (20.6 percent) and West Feliciana the largest (61.2 
percent). The st^e as a whole had over a third (35.5 percent) of its 
teachers with 13 or more years of teaching. There were 19 school systems 
with W percent »ox more of their teachers who had baught for 13 or more 
years: Claiborne, DeSoto, Franklin, Iberville, Jackson, Jefferson Davis, 
Lincoln, Mprehouse, IMat chitoches , Pointe Coupee,~"Rapides, Red River, 
Richland , St. Helena, St . Landry^,. Washington , West Feliciana, City of 
Monroe and -Bogalusa. All are predominately rural systems* except Monroe 



anc^^ Rapides. 



DEGREES 




College training or degrees is the second factor in the state minimum 
salary schedule. As teachers climb academically , so does their salary. 
Table 13 shows that composition of teachers insofar as degrees held 
varies among systems. There were four systems (Concordia , Lincoln, 
Webster and Winn) which employed no: teachers .without degrees in 1973-7^. 
t/ernon had the highest proportion of nondegree teachers—13.6 percent^ 
Only l.B percent 'of teachers throughout the state had not earned a 
degree. 

The. proportion of teachers holding only a bachelor* s degree ranged 
f-rgm a low of kk.l percent in the City of Bogalusa to a high of 85.3 
percent in Madison. The state average was over two-thirds (67.6 percent^ 
of the teachers with no degree beyond a bacheror's. 

Plaquemines had the smallest percentage of teachers with advanced 
degrees tl0*2 percent) and the City of Bogalusa had the largest pro- 
portion (55.1 percent):. Almost a third (30.5 percent) of teachers 
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Table 12 • 

YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF LOUISIANA CLASSROOM TEACHERS*, BY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

1973-7^ 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Total No. 
Teachers 

__ 


Percent 
0-2 Yrs, 

- - - — 


PfiTCsnt 
3-7 Yrs- 

- 


Percent 
8-12 Yrs. 

- 


Percent 
13 or 
More Yrs 


ft J ^ ^ 

Acadia 








1^; 8 < 

-Lp»u ;b 


^2.2i^ 


ft 1 T 

Allen 








18 0 

X.V/ • \J 




ft . 
Ascension 






^0 k 


00 1 


■ 26.8 


Assumption 








18 U 




Avoyelles 


^77 ^ 


J,Y.o 




1 ll Q 


XX ^ 
•P 


Beauregard 


. 320 




oli 1 


on 1 




Bienville 


229 


on 1 


ok ll 


1 c: 7 


7 


Bossier 


00 p. 




Ql 0 


on U 




Caddo 


2592 




oA h 


PI 6 


8' 


Calcasieu 


lOH- j • H- 




Ql 7 


6l ^ 




Caldwell 


n A 

1±0 


17 A 
X ( • V 


OQ 7 


PD 


^P.2 


Cameron 


1J.0 


17 A 


OP •9 L 


1 ^ Q 


PQ 7 
^7* ( 


Catahoula 




1 Q 


QQ 7 


1<^- A 


op* 7 


Claibpme 


210 


TO )i 

12.4 


25.2 


1 li A 

- 14«0 


^U7 


Concordia 


270 


1 7 li 






^7 7 


De Soto ^ 






00 li 


1 li 0 




East Baton Rouge 


3I05 


1 *3 1 


oA n 


1 0 ^ 


P 


East^ Carroll 


1 CO 

153 


ICO 




1 7 n 


^7 Q 
J 1 • 7 


East Feliciema 


192 


1^ 7 
ID. ( 


oA ^ 


OI li 


J J •J 


Evangeline 


'^ 39^ 


0)1 1 


0^ n 

20 • 9 


1 n Q 
±u*9 


^A 1^ 


Franklin 


3*^3 


A )i 
0.4 


2o*2 


1^ Q 
10 •J 


liQ n ' 

H"7»U 


Grant 


lo2 


11.5 , 


27.5 


00 c 
220 


QA cr 
jO.p 


Iberia 


730 


21.5 ( 


20 .D 


1^ n 

lb .9 


00 Q 
J2«9 


Iberville ' 


398 


11.3 


27 . 4 


20.4 


4U«9 


Jackson 


±9^ 




oi ^ 


oi ^ 




Jefferson 


2937 


26.2 


31.6 


18.0 


2k, 1\ 


Jefferson Davis 


387 


18.4 


2i.l| 


19. »^ 


lfO.8 


Lafayette 


1387-8 


22.7 


28.6 


20.3 ' 


28.1f 


Lafourche 


898 ' 


15.2 


30. h 


18.2 


36.2 


Salle 


161 


22.k 


2k.8 


18V6 


31^-2 ' 


Lincoln 


309 


18.11 


20.7 






Livingston 


. 98 


13.9 


32.0 


21.3 


32.9^ 
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YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF LOUISIANA CLASSROOM TEACHERS*, BY 

SCHOOL SYSTEM Total No . 

Teachers ' 



Table 12, page. 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Percent 



Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 
•Orleans 

Ouachita 
■^laquemines 

^ointe Coupee 

/Rapides 
Red River 
Richland 
Sabine 
St. Benmrd 
St. Charles 
St? Helena 
St. James 

St. John .the Baptist 
St. -Landry 
St. Martin 
St. Mary 
St. Tammany 
Tangipahoa ' 
Tensas 
Teireboime 
Union. 
VeiTmiMon 
Vernon 
Washington 
Webster 

West Baton Rouge 
West Carroll 
West Feliciana , 
Winn. 

City of Monroe 
City of Bogalusa 
STATE 

ERIC 



177 
371 
k63 

km 

860 
26l| 
26l| . 

-1255- - 
112 
306 

637 - - 
lH6 
128 
282.5 

me? 

'^80 

739 
852 

767 

114-3 

981 
216 
- l|S8 
412 
285 

201 
176 

103 
217 
I16I.5 
2kl 
»+0r732.7 



Percent 
0-2 Irs . ' 


Percent 
3-7 Irs. 


Percent 
^8-12 Yrs. 


13 or 
More Yrs*. 


111. 7 


29.9 


17.5 


^ 37 -8 


11.6 


. 25.1 


18. 9 


4ff.5 


13. 1| 


23.1 


1 Q 1 

18. 1 


)iC )i 


18.0 


211.2 


19.6 


38.2 


18.6 


27.3 


19.6 


34.4 - 


26.5 


35.2 


ik.O 


24.2 


15.9 


22.7 


20.1 


41.3 


12.8 


26.8 


20.3 


40.0 


22.3 


25.0. 


11^6 


111 1 
41.1 


17.6 


22.2 


18.3., 


111 Q 

41.8 


25v7 


211.9 


* 15.5 


33.9 


27.3 


30.3 


- -I6v3r 


26.1 


25.0 


33.2 


19 .0 ' 


^.8 • 


9.1^ 


2!l.2 


18 .0 


4oy4 - 


18.8 


.28.3 


19.8 


33.1 


16.5 


38.3 


17.1 


28. 1. 


12.2 


211.2-" 


19.8 ^ 


43.7 


30.0 . 


33 v3 


16.0 


20>6 


28.3 


28.3 


17.6 


25-»8 


18.4 


33'$ 


19.2 


28.4 


26.1 


23.1 


15.1 


35.7 


21.0 


31.5 


18.9 


28;.^ 


15.3 


. >3l^..l^ 


I9.7 


30.6 


19.9 


27.8 


18.1 


31^.3 


23.0 


21.^9 


16.8 


38.3 


20.2 


' 33-2 


16.3 


30.3 


16.5 


26.3 


12.3 


1:1. A*' 

44.9 


llf.8 


27.0 


20. 1| 


' 37 .7 


""16.9 


23 .J^' 


22. 1| 


. 37 .3 


ll.lf 


33.5 


■ 18.8 


36. ll 


I1.8 


12.6. 


.21.I1 


61.2 


20.5 


28.1 


X5.9 


33.5 


lii.B 


23.0 


19.3 


1|2;9 


9.3 


21.0 


15.8 


53.8 




28.2 


18.9 


35.5 



^Excl\«ies Principals* 

Source; State Department of Educrtion of Loxil.Bieuia, Annual Report fpr 
Part II 4 impubliahed. 
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Table 13 • 



DEGREES HELD 


BT LOUISIANA ( 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS* 

- 


1973-7?*- 




JbOCcLL OCuOO± Ojro uoul 


Total No 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Teachers 


Kon Degree ] 


Bachelor ' s 


Masters & Above 












Acadia 


- 5'+9 


1.3^ ' 




26.256 


Allen 


258.5 


3.1 


66.7 


30.2 


Ascension 


^^93 


1.2 


- 68.0 


30.8 


Asstimption 


2k5 


5.3 


68.6 


■ 26.1 


Avoyelles 


hV 


5.6 


76.9 


17.1^ 


Beauregard 


■ 32)3 


2.I1 


73.2 


2k.k 


Bienville 


229 


0.9 


65.1 


3h'i 


Bossier 


865 


1.5 


65.l1 


33.1 


Caddo. 


2592 


2.1 


58.I1 


39^5 


CcuLcasieu 
Caldwell 


I8l13.ll 


0.6 


65. V 


3k.O 


118 


0.9 


T7.1 ' 


22.0 


Cameron 


U8 


1.7 


67.0 


31.lf 


CatalioTila 


181| 




77.2 


17.1* 


Claiborne 


210 




65.7 


28.6 


Concordia 


276 


. 0 


68.5 


31.5 


De Soto 


303 


0.7 


6I1.7 




East Baton Rouge 


3165 


0.6 


5'^.3 


1^5.1 


East CarroH. 


153 


3.3 


73.9 , 


22.9 


East Feliciana 


192 


1.6 


68.8 


29.7 


Evangeline 


39> 


6.1 


70; 6 


23.l1 


Franklin 


31^3 


1.8: 


6I1.I 


31^.1 


Grant 


182 


1.6 


73.1 


25.3 


Iberia 


738 


6.1 


72.6 


21.3 


Iberville 


398 


1.3 


61.3 


3Vh 


Jackson 


190 


1.0 


56.3 


42.6 


. Jefferson 


2937 


1.3 


77.2 


21.5 • - 


Jefferson Davis 


387 


1.-6 


68.0 


. 30.5 


Lafayette 


1387^8 


1.8 


68.0 


30.2 


Lafqiirche 


898 


2.3 


68.6 


29.0 


La Salle 


161 


0.6 


T6.k 


23.0 


Lincoln 


-309 


0 


1^7.9 , 


52.1- 


Livingston 


• 51+1 


0.2 


64.5 ' 


35.3 


Madison 


m 


0.6 


=85.3 


ik.l 


^ Morehouse 


371 1 


mo 0.5 


72.5 
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I Table 13, page 2 

DEGREES HELD .BY LOUISIANA CLASSROOM TE^'CHERS* 1973-7^ 



Local School System 


Total No. 
Teachers 


Percent 
Non Degree 


Percent 
Bachelor ' s 


Percent 
Masters & Above 


Natchitoches 


' 1^63 


0.6j6 


58.1^ 


ltl.2^ 


Orleans 


J{153 


2.0 


73.0 


25.0 


OiiAohi-ta 

V/ UCk VOL 


860 


0.5 


61 ;o 


38.5 


PTaaueinine s 




9.5 


80.3 


10.2 


"Pointe Coubee 


26k 


o.it 


69.7 


29.9 


Rar>ide s 


1255 


0.2 


69.5 


30.3 


Rpr^ River 


112 


1.8 


75.9 


22.3 


Richland 


306 


0.3 


65.it 


31^-3 


Sfthine 




2.9 


6<).k 


27.8 


St Rf*T*nard 


637 


0.9 


6<).k 


29-7 


S+. nharles 


416 


2.2 


76.7 


21.2 




128 


1.6 


7it.2 


2I1.2 


S+. .TflTtl ft H 


282.5 


2.8 


68.5 


28.7 


S+ John thfl Ranf^iat 




0.3 


73.6 


26.0 




1118 


3.6 


64.0 


32.1+ 


S+. MflT+^in 


ifSo 


2.9 


7.8.8 


18.3 




739 


5.6 

✓ 


7lf.2 


20.3 




852 


0.2 


73.7 


26.-1 


Tfl n <yiT5ahoa 




1.2 


63.8 


35-1 




lll3 


It. 2 


76.9 


18^9 


TflT*T*ebonne 

X Ox X o V \y«xu o 


" 981 


0.8 


76.8 


■22.lt 


- UxLLV'U 


216 


0.5 


70.it 


29.2 


VptTnilion 

-V ox ill 1 Jm ii vx* 


i|88 


1.6 


73.'+ 


25.0= 


Vpt*tioti 

V ox XIwXI 


1|12 


13.6 


'59.5 


26.9 




285 


1.0 


69.8 


29.1 


TJpV»n+.PT* 

WOUD.UCX 


511t 


0 


66.9 


33>1 


XJpni. Baton Rouffs 


201 


1.5 

* ✓ 


62.2 


■36.3 


Veat nnyrnll 

n o u u w twifc ^ _ ji I 


176 


0.6= 


69.3 


30.1 


w e Bit r ex J. c laiia 




1 0- 




lf2.7 


Winn 


217 


0 


60.1f 


39.6 , 


City of Monroe 


I16I.5 


O.ll' 


50.2 


k^.k 


City of Bogaltisa 


2lt7 


0^8 


llif.l 


55.1 


■ STATE 


110,732.7 


1.8 


67.6 


30.5 



^Excludes principals . 

Source : State Department of Education of Louisiana, Annual Report for 1973-7U 
O „ Part H| unipubiished* 
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throughout the state had a master's degree or higher training. Even so, 
only seven systems had ^0 percent or more of their teachers^ith graduate 
degrees: East Baton Rouge, Jackson, Lincoln, Natchitoches, West Feliciana, 
City of Monroe and City, of Bpgalusa, An institution of higher education with 
a graduate school was accessible to teachers in several of these Systems: 
LSU and Southern in East Baton Rouge, Northwestern in Natchitoches,^Lauisiana 
Tech and Grambling (recently) in Lincoln, and Northeast in Monroe. 



3, LOCAL SALARY SUPPLEMENTS 

Louisiana's state salary schedule for teachers is a schedule of 
minimum salaries which must he paid public school teachers with varying 
years of college training and teaching aervice. The salaries are pegged 
to nine months' or 180 days of work. 

Louisiana law specifically^prcvides that parish and city school 
buards may pay any or all of their teachers above the state ischedure. Ah 
increasing number of local systems do augment the state scheduie for all 
teachers. 

The committee staff queried all local school systems to find but 
their current local salary; supplements. 

At present, only seven systems (Bienville;, Caldwell,. Claibdrhe, Grant, 
LaSalle, St. Helena and Union) do not supplement the state minimum pay 
scale. 

The remaining: 59 local school systems provide supplements for all 
teachers; the manner in which they do so fulls into three basic patterns. 
(See Table Ik.y 

1. For^y-eight systems pay a flat dollar amount above the state 
minimum (some with variations) to all teachers. 

2. - Eight systems have established their own schedules based on* 

differing philosophies or approaches. 
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Table Ih. 



LOCAL SUPPLEMENTS TO LOUISIANA STATE SALARY SCHEDULE 







PAY 


PAY 


PAY 


PAY 




DO NOT PAY 


FLAT AMOUNT 


SUPPLEMENT 


SUPPLEMENTS 


LONGEVITY 




/\BOVE STATE 


ABOVE STATE 


BY DIFFERENT 


DETERMINED 


BEYOND STATE 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


SCHEDULE 


SCHEDULE 


SCHEDULE" 


ANNUALLY 


SCHEDULE 










X 




X 


Allen \ _ 












Ascension 










X 


Assumption 




X 








AvoyelJes 




X^ 






















X 










Bossier 




X ' 








Caddo 






xg : 




X . 


Calcasieu 












paldwel 1 


X 










Cameron 




Xa,c - 








Catahoul a 1 




• X ■ 




X 




Claiborne 


: X 










Concordia — __X ^ 1 _ — 


DeSoto " : " _ J : 


. 


X 


- - 


r - - 




East =Ba ton Rouqe _ 




Xb 


- ' - " -- 


- - 


: X 


Eas t Carrol 1 _ : 


— 


X^ 


--- 


- ----- - 




Ea s t^PeMc 1 a na 


- - -- 


x'-'y 








Evange 1 1 ne 




■ X 




X. 


— — — - - - - 


Kranklm 




x- 




X' 




Gpsnr : V 


X : : 










\lber1a 




: X - 




X 




ibervjj le v : _ : 






X 




X 


Jatjkson _ 








XI 




jerr\ersqn 






X 




X 


Jerrecson uavi s 




"X 








-Lafayette/ - 




X 








Lafourche" > 




X 








LaSaUle 


X 










Li nco In:: . 




X 




. X 




Livingston " 












nadi son/ " : : : 




- 




X 




Morehouse " " 








A 




Natchitocnes 








■•• XJ - 




Orleans - 






X 




. X 


Ouachi ta 




X 




X 




PTaquemines 




•• X 








pSlntS uoupee _ - 












Rapides - 












Red. River : 








- xJ 




Richland _ 




x^ 








Sabi ne- 




k 




; X 




st. "Bernard 












Stv /Charges/ ; v 






xn 






Stvr Hel ena _ _ - 


_ )( _ _ _ 










St._ James _ : : 




X 








; St . John the Bap ti s t 






; X 
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Table l^f, page 2 



LOCAL 


SUPPLEMENTS 


TO LOUISIANA STATE SALARY SCHEDULE 








PAY 


D AV ■ PAY ' 


PAY 




DO NOT PAY 


FLAT AMOUNT 


CtlDDI CMCMT c;ilPPI PMPKIT^ 
oUrrLtncNI oUrrLcricri i o 


LONGEVITY 




ABOVE STATE 


ABOVE STATE 


BY DIFFERENT DETERMINED 


BEYOND STATE 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


SCHEDULE 


SCHEDULE 


SCHEDULE ANNUALLY 















ot« u&nary 

yt: fiardn 




A" 




- 

- 


St. Mary 


_ 








SI. la^fty : 


- - 


A ' 






langipanoa 


- - 


-T -r 

A 






rensas 


- 


r' - 

A 


K" 


— - - _ _ , 


Union 










Vermi 1 ion 




X 






Vernon 




X 


x 




Washi ngton::" ___ 


- - - - -- - 








Webs ten: : 7^ ^ ; / : 


_______ 




: : : : x : 


- - 


Wes t-Ba ton Rouqe 










West CarroUl" r 




x^r " 






West EeUicfana; : 






: - r x';J:-" 




Winn 




r 






CI ly ur-^ogal usa 











a - Lower for nondegree teachers, 
b - Higher for nondegree teachers. 

c - HiVgher -for teachers wi th a few. years ' experience., 
dr Higher for teachers with most years » experience 
e - Lower for teachers with bachelor *s degree. 

f . Only beginning teachers receive a flat amount supplement, but all teachers receive 

Si percentage supplement which was Ik. 25 percent in 1973-7'^» 
g - No supplements for ;special ists in education. 

h - In addition to scheduled suppl^ent, a percentage supplement was granted in 197k-75» 

i - Sales tax revenues determine supplement. 

j. ^ 1:97^1-7,5 is first year in which supplement is granted. 

k - Applies only to teachers employed in 197^^-75 and thereafter. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, supplemented by cqmmi-ttee staff 
quest lonnai re. 
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3. Three systems (Jackson, Red River and West Feliciana) have no 
local schedule or predetermined pay plan. They distribute 
uhatsver is collected from their local sales tax, either as_a 
flat amount or an across-the-board percentage increase. However, 
two of these systems (Red River and West Feliciana) began sup- 
_plemEnting salaries for the first time this year and might 

devise a local schedule or plan in the future. (Natciaitoch^s 

also began paying a local salary supplement this year, but 

• determined it will pay a flat amount of Sl50 per teacher plus 
Z.k percent of base pay.) 

In addition to these supplements, eight systems extend the number of 
years of experience for which teachers will be paid beyond those years 
stipulated in the state schedule through a longevity scale. 

Flat Amount Supplement 

The most common method^employed by Louisiana's local school systems 
to supplement the state minimum salary schedule is to pay a flat amount 
above scale to teachers at all experience and^ educational levels.^ Among: 
the itS systems using this method, the flat amount supplements range from 
S1D6 -a year in Plaquemines to $1,500 per year in the City of Bogalusa, 
Cameron, and Madison. (See Table 15.) 

Sixteen of these ^tB systems depart f^rom a basic fiat amount supple- 
ment to aliow larger pay/ increments for beginning or less experienced 
teachers— generally the probationary teacher with three or fewer years 
of experience. Three systems (Ascension, St. Landry and Washington) pay 
larger supplements to the most experienced teachers. One parish (St, 
Mary) pays a smaller annual increment to bachelor degree teachers than 
to others. 

St„ Bernard is shown as pay ing a flat amount -^supplement of $1, 200 ,. 
but deviates from this by paying beginning teachers 11,135 and: nondegree 
teachers $700. However, this schedule applies only to those teachers 
employed in 197it-75 and thereafter (approximately ^jO). For all other 
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Table 15 



LOUISIANA SYSTEMS PAYING FLAT AMOUNT ABOUE STATE SCHEDULE 



SYSTEM 

Allen 
Ascensi on 
Assumption 
Avoyel 1 es 
Beauregard 
Bossier 
Calcasieu 
Cameron 

'ClTaHbTil'a^^ — — — 

Concordia 

DeSoto'^ 

East Baton Rouge 
East Carrol b'f 

East Feliciana 

Evangel ine 

Frank 1 in- 

Iberia 

Jefferson Davis 

tafayette 

Lafourche 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madisorir^ 

Morehouse 



AMOUNT 

$1,055^'^ 
1 ,^77^ 
1 ,000 

822^ 
1 ,100 

1 ,055^ 
1 ,466b'<= 
1 ,500^'^ 



1 ,200 

300. 

1 , w 

738<= 
369^^9 
665 
700<= 



800^: 
897^ 
1 ,200 
700 
528^' 
1 ,5boc 
100^ 



SYSTEM 

Natchitoches 

Ouachi ta- 

Plaquemines 

Pointe Coupee 

Rapides 

Richland 

Sabi ne 

St* Bernard 

St. James 

St. Martin 

St* Mary 

St. Tammany^f 

Tangi pahoa*^^* 

Tensas 

Vermi 1 ion 

Vernon^*^ 

Washington 

Webster^- 

West Baton Rouge 

West Carrol 1 

Winn 

Ci ty of MqnroeV? 
Ci ty of Bqga 1 usa 



AMOUNT 



$ 



150" 
850 
106 
Skk 
1 ,000 

500^ 

1 ,200 



1,200 
l,if66 

_8Jf/4<= 



a,c,i 



900? 
600^^^ 
1 ,050^'^ 
1 ,100 
800 
1 ,160 
900 

580^ 
99Z^b 

800 
U,300 
U,5P0 



* Plan additional payment at end of year, depending, upon sales tax surplus. 

a - ^Lqvyer for nondegree teachers, 
b - Higher for nondegree teachers. 

c - Higher for teachers with a few years' experience, 
d - Higher for teachers with most years ' experience, 
e - Lower for teachers with bachelor 's. 

f - $100 only for beginning teachers, but sales tax distributed to all teachers 

which was 14.25^ in 1973-74. 
g - No supplement iFor specialist in education, 
h - Plus 2.4 percent of base salary. 

i - Applies only to teachers employed: in 1974-75 and thereafter. 

Spurcet Louisiana State Department of Education, supplemented by committee staff 
questionnaire. 
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teachers Bmployed prior to ISV^t-VS, St. Bernard uses another schedule: 
supplements range from .$1,135- to Si, 550 for bachelor's degree teachers; 
$1,242 to $2,030 for master's degree teachers; Sl,'tOO to $1,64*0 for 
master's plus 30 teachers; $1,279 to $l,5kk for specialists; and $1,157 
to $1, if'i7 for doctorate, teachers.. The amount of these supplements 
rjanerally increases with experience. 

Although thase U& systems. do have a local pay schedule, many 
deviate from it by providing additional compensation. Tnese extra 
paymen^r^iipind^upon sales tax receipt_s,_and ar^ distributed at variDUS 
times during or at the end of the year as surplus from the sales tax 
becomes known. In some systems, 'the sales tax is dedicated ^to teachers* 
salaries, and all collections must be distributed for that purpose within 
the year:. - . ' • *^ 

' : . ^ - 

Locality Devised Schedules « ^ ^ ^ 

Eight systems (Acadia, Caddo, Iberville, Jeff ersoh, Orleans, St. 
Eharles, St. John and Terrebonne) have "devised: their oun schedules for 
paying teachers extra compensation above state scale. Jable\16 summarizes 
the maximum and^ minimum^supplements for degree teachers in^ these eight 
systems. The range for beginning bachelor* s' degree tegch^rs varies from^ 
$600 in Terrebonne to $1,813^ Iberviile. ^ • , . - 

Jefferson and Orleans use a similar approacti for their schedules* 
Th|y have established the salary level npr a .beginning bachelor teacher 
and, -beyond that, all teaqhers receive the same annual increments for 
each year of experience. Teachers gaining hiigher de^grees also receive 
the same flat amount increment,, with the exception of those with a 
specialist or doctorate degree.^ ^ In Jefferson, half the .basic increment 
is awarded to the specialist and ddctprate teacher with no exReriehce. 
In Orleans, the beginning specialist receives a half increment but 
the doctorate level teacher receives a full" increment. 

Five systems prdvifle generally/ larger experience increments for 
teachers .with more years of experience and educational attainment. One 
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Table 16.' 

MINIMUM/MAXIMUM FOR LOUISIANA SYSTEMS UITH SCHEDULED LOCAL SUPPLEMENT 

SPECIALIST 
MASTER + IN PH.. Do bR 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BACHELOR 


MASTER 


30 HOURS 


EDUCATION 


ED, 0, 


Acadia 


$ 855-1,265 


$ 355- 


•1,271 


$ 855-1,271 


$ 865-1 ,280 


$ 879-1,292 


Caddo^ \ 


1,055-1,^77 


950- 


•1,372 


1 ',003-1 ,^^77 




949-1 ,372 


^ X UsZl V 1 1 1 c 




1,829- 


•2,05k 








Jefferson 


860-1 ,929 


9^*9- 


•1,590 


1,161-1,655 


1,005-1 ,498 


830-1,028 


OrTeans 


1,055-2,216 


1 ,161- 


•1 ,900 


1,^*77-1 ,899 


1,318-1 ,740 


1 ,055-1 ,267 


St. Charles 


1,610-1,760 


1,625- 


1,790 


1 ,6^-1 ,820 




1 ,655-1 ,835 


Sto John 


1 ,055-1 ,266 


1 ,055- 


•1,530 


1 ,055-1 ,79'f 






Terrebonhe 


600- 900 


600- 


• 950 


600-1 ,200 


600-1 ,200 


60Q-1;,200 



\ 



a - Plus cost of iiiyrng increase on local supplement planned. 



Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, supplemented: by committee staff 
' ^ questipnnaires. , , ■ 
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□ f these (St. Chailes) in c/sases, local supplements by a nominal .amount 
for ^^ch^ added year of experience and higher educatiopar level. The 
other four systems (Acadia, Iberville, St. John and Terrebonne) structure 
their local supplements so that teachers .receive constant annual raises, 



but larger ones at'ce^tain phases of .tlieir careers £.s they gain expr- 
and adi;litidxiaL trainirfg.*^ ^ , ^ /t 

, The. Caddo salary structure follotda still another pattern. Within 
each category of educational attainment, annual experiance incretnente 
attain a peak, and ther the rate of increase may decline. For example, 
the largest experience increment for bachelor's and master Vs teachers Is 
awarded after three years of teaching and smaller raises are given in^ 
successive years-. Those with a master's plus 3D hours receive their lar- 
gest raises during their eleventh^and twelfth years of teaching. 

^longevity Pay' ^ * . / . 

Under the state teacher pay schedule, the maximum experience incre- 
ment for bachelor teachers is ten years;* for master's, eleven years;: arid 
for hlghpr. levels, twelve years. / 

Eight systems provide nominal increments beyond the state scale^ ^ 
The Caddo-^ schedule pays bachelor teachers through their twelfth year of 
teaching arid higher Segree teachers, through tlieir fourteenth year.. 

Acadia pays an additional SWD a year to teachers with 25 or more 
years of experience,, but " the last, f ivery ears must havg been in the parish 
system. Bachelor degree teachers recerye a one-time increment of 1109.50 
after 12 years of experience, i:hile mas1:er degree teachers receive an 
additional §5^25 for each year of experiance af4:er 15 years- of teaching. 

In-Orleans, regular teachfers are paid an additional $200 per year 
after 20 years of service 'in that system* 

• Jefferson provides longevity pay ;of $1 a month for each year of 
experience in the parish beyond the maximum salary schedule* • 
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Oeffer^n Davis jpays teachers a 850 increment if they have 25-29 
years of BxpBiiencB.^anc' another $50 after 30 yearso 

-* ' * 

Ascension, Eaat baton Rouge and 'iberville pay -S105-S107 at five- 
year intervals, beyond the scheduled maximum. Ascension's longevity 
pay continues until W years of service. In East Baton Rouge and 
Iberville, bachelor's teachers receive increments through h3 or 50 
years of experience and other degree teachers, through 't5 or years. 

Supplements for Nondegree Teachers 

The state schedule provides a minimum salary for teachers without 
^a college degree— those with two or three years of college, but not those 
with l^ss*than two years of college. 

The ni^ber of nondegree teachers is decreasing yearly. However-, 
in: 1973-7ffi= all but four systems (Concordia, Lincoln, Webster, and Winn) 
had teachers without degrees= on their payroll. In practice, if a^system^ 
employs more teachers than the number for which the state wiH pay 
salaries through the minimum foundation formula, then the entire salary 
which a. local board must pay, for "overstaffed" teachers begins first with 
those at the lowest salary level— usually the nondegree teacher. / 

Some systems ri'J not pay Ik .al salary supplements to nondegree 
teachers, even though they employ them. Livingston, Richland, and Winn^ 
-do not pay local supplements to any nandegree teacher; Allen, Jefferson 
and Beauregard pay local supplements to teachers with three years of 
college but not to those with two years;, and Cameron does nc3t pay 
supplements to nondegree teachers except those with three years of 
college and ten or more years- of experience. ^ 

Comment on Local Supplements 

0 

School systems that pay the best salariea can screen and hire the 
best qualified teachers. This is particularly important today when 
there are rnore teacher; appli:cants than positions to be filled in most 



areasv* Hence, local supplements: are a way. for a: school system to 
improve the quality of its teachl^^^af f . 
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In addition, local supplements can be a means for strengthening^ 
incentives for teachers to continue in their profession and increase 
their educational level, if the local pay schedule is properly struc- 
tured* for teachers past the beginning level* While most local systems 
do supplement the state scale, their predominate method — a flat amount- to 
all. teachers— brings maximum and minimum aalarles proportionately closer 
together, thereby weakening local salary incentives for professional 
growth • 

Many .systems base the amount of their local supplement on whatever ' 
o-thdir sales tax yields— a feu in lieu of a salary schedule and others on 
top of a palary schedule. This method makes it difficult to determine 
hbu much systems are paying their teachers and: also leaves teachers un- 
'certaah as to what thetr y.early salary; wtll be. It also means that: salary 
^vldvels are set by the yield of a tax, and not local conditions such as ^ 
differences in the cost of living from one area to another. - ^ '] 

* AM systems report to: the Louisiana State Depar±mBnt of Education 
' in, early fall as to the amount they pay teacheraiabdve state scale. 

Since reporting this year, 17 systems have revised^ their local schedules up- 
ward, and eight other systems plan . to do so later in the year. The 
' recently approved increase in the state teacher salary, levels (Act 52 
'v of' the 1975 Extraordinary Session) prompted some systems to grant 

similar increases in their local supplemejits. In addition, three ^ 
ayatema (NatchitochBa, Red Riyer and Uleat vFeliciana) began paying a 
local paupplement to tBachBr3'"-f^or the flMfx time thia year. 

)i A '^BW,, systems ^which make bonus payments have fai/led: to report to the 
SiJ;g^tB;DBpai*ument of Eiducation the amount thay pay teachers above state 
. scaieV However, such information is important, particularly when the 
adequacy of the state minimum salary achedule is being considBred. 
. - * 
UOCA'L SALES TAXE^ FOR SCHOOLS 

The abiltty;. of local school boards to supplamjant teachars' salaries 
above the amouat financed by tha stata through its minimum salary 
O achedule .was graatiy enhanced by Act SS of the 196^* Special Session 
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(R.S. 33:2737). This act authorized all school boards^ to levy up to a 
one percent local sales tax, subject to voter approval, witK proceeds to 
be used only to pay salaries and other operating expenses. Moreover, 
the act stipulated that sales tax proceeds derived under its authority 
may not be considered as a support factor in distribution of state funds 
through the state equalizatioh forumla or any other state distribution 
by the State Board or Department of Education. 

Prior to the granting of this 196^ general authority to^ local school 
boards, two systems (Concordia Bnd tilest Feliciana) received special 
authorization to levy, a one percent sales tax, subject to voter approval, 
with no restrictions fn use of funds (R.S. *33s2735. 1-2735. if and R.S.. 
33:2736). ^ 

Since 196^, six more school boards (BienviTle, East Feliciana, 
Jefferson, Livingston, St. Bernard and St. Mary) were authorized to^ 
levy additional sales taxes up to one percent , with voter approval, and 
with various iprovisions as to use of the proceeds. . 

In addition to sales taxes imposed by school board^s, four systems 
(Jefferson, Rapides, St. Mary and TerrebonneX share in proceeds of 
sales taxes levied by parish governing authorities. 

Currently, 58 of the 66 school systems derive proceeds from a 
local sales tax. A two percent tax is effective in two systems; a one 
percent tax in 50 systems; a 3/^% tax in one system;, a= 1/2% tax in^ 
three systems; 1/3 of one percent tax in one system; and 30 
percent of one percent in one system. The Bienville tax is not levied 
parishwide. A parishwide tax in Washington Pariah^ is split between: 
the parish school board (^5 percent) and the City of BogalusS: system . 
(55 percent):. (See Table 17.) 

In fiscal 1973-7^, school boards TBceived $101*8 million fro^^ local 
sales taxes;. A few systems-did not levy the tax for the' full year and. 
since that time, four systems have either imposed a tax for the first 
time or increased 'their rates. (See Table 17>) 
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Table 17. 



LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARD SALES TAXES- 



1973-7^ YEAR 



' school systek 


TAX RATE 




AMOUNT COLLECTED 


Acadia 


\% 




$1 ,1^0,965 


Allen 


1 




539,660 


Ascension 


1 




1 ,712,678 


Assumption 


1 




397, 


Avoyel les 


1 




. 733,087 . 


Beauregard 


1 " 




6^*3,712 


Bienville^ 


1 




12,038 


Bossier 


1 




1 ,56t ,k73 


Caddo 


1 




7,715,202 


Calcasieu 


1 




5,57^,18^ 


Cal dwel 1 








, Cameron 






- - - 


Catahoul a 


1 




286,870 


Cl.a i borne 


-MOM 






Concordi a ' 


1 




528,356 


DeSbto 


1: . 




373,257 


East =Ba_ton Rouge 


i 




1:1,496,868 


Eas:t Carrol 1 


j: 




271,628 


East Feldciana 


ii 




232 ,41 0 


Evangel i ne 


.1 




530V552 


Frahkl in 


. •! ■ 




461,232 


Grant 








Iberia- 


3A 




1,279,706 


Ibervi lie 


1 




1,416,313 


Jackson 


i 




407,452 


Jefferson^ 


1 




14,173,654 


, Uef Person Davi s 


=1: 




836,444 


Lafayette 


1 




4,255,917 


Lafourche 


A 




2,00U,877 


LaSahle 


— M — 






Lincoln 


" 1/2 




424,015 


Li vi ngston 


1 




752,197 


Madison^ 


1 




=296,400 ^. 


Morehouse _ 


1= 




698,882 


Natchi toches^ 


1 




. 576,224 


Orleans 


1: 




17,408,989 


Ouachita 






1v337:,953 


P la auomi nes 








Pointe Coupee^ 


1 




371,889 


Rapides 9 


1/2 




1,899,250 


Red River 








Richland 


V 




484,372 


Sabi ne 


1 




474,539 


St« Bernard 


1 




1,442,863 


St» Charles 


\ 




1,851,568 


SU Helena 








St • James ^ ^ 


1 




709,040 


St. John the Baptist 


1 




728,276 



({Continued) 



table 17, page 2 



LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARD SALES TAXES 



1973-74 YEAR JANUARY 1975 

TAX RATE AMOUNT COLLECTED. TAX RATE 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 

St. Landry 
St. Martin 
St. Mary9 
St. Tammany 
Tangipahoa 
Tensas 
TerrebonneS 
Union 
Vermi 1 ion 
Vernon . 
Washington^ 
, . Wabs ter 

West Baton Rouge 
West Carroll 
West Feliciaha 
Winn 

Ci ty of Monroe 
Ciity of Bogalusa^ 

TOTAL 



1% 
1 

30% of 1 
1 
1 
1 

1/3 of 1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

- 1 
1 

i 

1 

1/2 
1 



V $1,719,156 
670,39^+ 
722,06ii 

1 ,831 ,^7 
1,65't,483 
189,300 
1,062,892 

1, 388,1 /i6 
571 ,893 

1,082,306 
.3't1,358 
283,176 
208,5.01 
363,026 
7^*6,032 
502v7j7 

$101 ,8ii2^524 



1% 
1 

30% of 1- 
1 
1 
1 

1/3 of 1 

1 
1 

\ 1 
1 
1 
1 

;2j 
V 
1/2 
1 



a - Effective In Dismct 1,,. not Levied^pril 1, 197*^, 

b - Rate increased to two percent, effective, January 1, 1975 • 
c - Jeffsraoh School Bosurd: levies its ^wn sales teuc (1/2 psrcent) and also 
shares in siLes taz iD^josed ly Jefferson Parish Council (i/2 percent), 
d— Rate increased to one percent, effective Janiiary 1', 1975« 
e - 'Effective March Ij. 'l^^ 

f - Effective August 1,^ 1973v - , ■ 

g - Rapides, St. Maiy and Terrebonne sha^ tax levied by their 

respective police jiirles . 
h - Effective September 1, 1974. 

1 - A one percent pari shwlde school sales ^;eac is shared the Washington 
Parish School. Board= (45 per cent )= and the City of Bogsdusa School Board 
(55 percent). • 

j; r Rate Increasisd to two percent, effective January 1, 1975. 



Source: 1973-71^ data from State D^paxtmeht of Education of Loulsiaha,; 

Annxial Report for 1973-7^ t Part II . unpublished. Current rates- 
from Louisiana Dep£u:tment "of Public Safety, Motor Vehicle 
. Division. 
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There are eight school systems that do not levy or receive proceeds 
from a local sales tax; Calduell, Cameron, Claiborne, Grant, LaSalle, 
Plaquemines, St. Helena and Union. Five of these do not pay teachers 
above the state minimum. The tuo systems that 'do provide local supple- 
ment's and do not have a sales tax are Cameron and Plaquemines; both re- 
ceive substantial amounts from mineral resources of the parish, however. 

Bienville is the only school ^i^ystem that receives sales tax money 
and does not supplement teachers' salaries. Houjever, as already noted, 
.the Bienville tax is levied in one .district only, not parishuide, and 
is imposed under a special act XWo. 676 of 1970) which allows this 
sales tax to be used for: capital purposes and to be bonded. 

The 197fr State Constitut ion fArticle UI, Section 29) provides that 
total sales taxes imposed by. local governments, including school boards:, 
wtthih a governmental subdivision cannot exceed three percent, unless 
the legisiature grants^ authority, for additional sales taxes uhich must 
also be approved by the-local electpra^te, 

^. EXTENDED EMPLIDYMEWT . , • 

state and local salary schEduiEs for rEgular classroom tpachsrs are 
based on a nine month school year and a= teaching day of at least five ^ 
hours, exclusive of lunch or other recess periods. In all local systems 
some teachers receive above scale yearly salaries. The salary, differen- 
tial for these teachers is based .predominately^. on extended employment-- 
a longer work year, longer uork day, or both. Compensation for addi- 
tional hours or days of work may be computed at regular salary schedule 
-rates or take: the form of flat amount supplement if: fixed by local schocDl 
boards. For-the most part , teachers in* extended .employ are athletic 
coaches, band directors, guidance counselors, or vocational education 
teachers. Federal and. state funding is generally available: for the 
extinded employment increments of vocational education teachers. Other 
extended employ; teachers' receive extra. reimbursBmBnt from local system 
funds." 



In a recent survey of Louisiana: local system -policies regarding 
^"olaries of teachers paid .above scale, 52 out .of 66 superintendents 
ERLQspbndBd. The results , of the comm^^^= staff survey ^are: given belpu^^ 



Salaries of Athletic Coaches 



Athletic .coaches received above 'scale, salaries in all reporting 
systems. Flat amount supplements for coaching were reported in 51 of 
the 52 svstemso Seven of these 51 systems reported that coaches 
received compensation at salary schedule rates for extra days of employ- 
ment during the year in addition to flat rate supplements. In one system 
compensation for extended employment at schedule rates was the only 
indicated salary supplement for coaching. 

The flat amount increments reported for coaching varied from a 
maximum of $2,600 for head football coach at a AAAA school in Bossier 
to a minimum of Sl50 for parttime tracR and baseball coaches in Pointe 
Coupee. Table 18 summarizes reported flat amount supplements for 
coaches. Within local systems coaching Increments may vary by school 
size, the rank of the coach^ the grade level of students^ coached, the 
sport coached, and the number of spor±s coached. Sixteen ^systems reported 
supplement differentials set by school size; 26 by coach Vs rank; 15 by 
student grade level;; seven byr number of sports cpached. 

As rationale for flat amount coaching .supplements, the extra duties 
required were cited by 17 systems; coaching: responsibirtties^ b 
the coach's extended work day: by 2S; his extended work year by; IS. 

Increased earnings= through cpachiog are available primarily to male 
teachers at the junior or senior high school level with the largest 
increments going to senior high football coaches. Thres systems reported 
-supplements for Blementary school coaches and- five reported supplements 
for coaches of girls' athletics. t 

Salaries of Band Directors 

=Fift\/ of 52 systems reported above scale salaries for band: directors. 
Flat ^amount supplements were made by of the 50 systems. ;Four systems: 
gave comfDensation to band directors for extra :days of employment at 
regular schedule rates in addition to the flat amount oupplement. Extra: 
compensation at regular schedule rates uas: the only supplement given 
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Table l8. 

RANGE OF' FLAT AMOUNT SUPPLEMENTS FOR COACHES IN 
SELECTED LOUISIANA LOCAL SYSTEMS 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Acadia 

Allen 

Assumption 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 

CeuLcasieu 

Cameron 

East Feliciana 

Iberia, 

Lafoiarche 

Morehouse 

Pointe Coupee 

St. Bernard 

St. Charles 

St. Junes 

Sti Landry 

Terrebonne . 

STemdlion 

West Baton Rouge 

■West Feliciana 



Range of Flat 
Amount Supplements 
for Coaches 



Coach Also Receives 
Extended Bmployment 
At Teacher Rate 



$1200 
900 
1+00 

1055 
1100 

550 
360 
300 

1000 
528 
500 
500 
150 
850 

1000 

500 
800 

1200 
200 

1298 
500 



$2000 
2100 
1600 
2078 
2600 
1500 
1000 
1850 

ikoo 

2532 
1000 
2000 
1200 
1800 
1800 
1000 
2200 
2500 
1100 
21631 
2100 



Yes 



Yes^ 



Yes 



Yes 
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band directors in three systems. One system provided band directors an 
hourly wage rate for time spent in drill practice. Of two systems which 
provided no extra duty supplement for band directors, one allowed them 
a flat amount travel supplement. 

Reported flat amount supplerrtents for band directors varied from a 
maximum of S2,100 in Uernon to a minimum of $250 for middle school band 
directors in St. Bernard. Table 19 summarizes reported flat amount 
supplements for band directors. Uithin local systems, bandi director 
increments may vary by size of school — reported by five 'systams— and 
student grade level—reported by six systems. 

As rationale for flat amount band director supplements, l^f systems cited 
the ^required extra duties; four the added responsibilities; 12 the extended 
work year-; 27 the extended work day of the band director. One system 
reported the band director's position as ratidnale for his supplement. 
Another made its supplement on the basis of the shortage nf qualified 
teachers in that area. % 

Increments for band dir.ectors are available most frequently to upper 
grade teachers, wrth generally; larger supplements made to ths directors 
of high school marching bands. Five systems reported: supplements for 
elementary; school band directors. 

Salaries of Guidance Gounselors 

Twenty-six of the 52 reporting systems stated that guidance counselors 
received yearly salaries above regular teacher scale. Of these systems, 
--23^-compensated counselors for e^tra work days at teacher scale rates. 
Six systems made flat amount supplements to guidance counaelcjrs, three of 
them in addition to scale rate increments. ^ 

Flat amount supplements to guidance counselors varied fro'Ti ^320 in 
Caddo to ten percent of teacher base pay in: Ulebster. 



Table 19 . 



RANGE OF FLAT AMOUNT SUPPLEMENT FOR BAND DIRECTORS' IN 
SELECTED LOUISIANA LOCAL SYSTEMS 

I97I+-75 

Range of Flat Band Director Also 

Amoimt Supplements Receives Extended 

SCHOOL SYSTEM jp^j, Directors Employment at Teacher 

Rate 



Acadia 


<fe Ann 
$ oUU 




Allen 


JudUV 




Avoyelles 


lUUU 




Bienville 


1266 




Boasier 


950 - 


$15oo 


Caddo 


Itlicr 


oOO 


Calcasieu 


530 - 


1000 


East Feliciana 


600 




Grant 


500 




Iberi^i 


633 - 


14X7 


Lafourche 


500 




St. Bernard 


250 - 


300 


St. Char lea 


500 




St. James 


90b 




St. John^ 


i+op 




St. Landry 


300 - 


600 


St. Mary " ' 


500 - 


1200 


Terrebonne 


1500 - 


1800 


Vermilion 


650 - 


950 


Vernon 


2100 




Webster 


500 




West Bciton Rouge 


672 - 


1081 


West Feliciana 


850 





- Yes 
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The number of extra uiork days for which compensatibn at regular scale 
'rates was made varied from ten days — reported hy seven systems — to 60 
days — reported by one system. Of the systems giving scale rate compen- 
sation, 1^ systems provided counselors with compensation for 30 extra 
work days* 

SALARIES OF UOCATIOIMAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Teachers in the areas of vocational agriculture, home economics, 
cooperative office education, distributive education, and business 
education may participate in extended school year programs established 
under the federal, .vocational education acts of 1963 and 1968. These 
acts provide funding — to be matched by the state — which may be applied 
to teachers^ salaries, travel expens£3s, and the cost of supplies required 
for state approved vocational education programs, tocal school systems 
administer the programs subject to State. Department of Education approval 
and are empowered to determine the specific allocation of program funds* 

Uo cat ion al - Aqri cult ur e_ : Oh a statewide basis , vocat ional agriculture is 
a 12-month program. Ten of 52 systems reported that agriculture teachers 
receive pay for three additional months: of work at the state teacher^ 
salary level. Other local systems reimburse agriculture teaohei's for 
additional work at local system: rates. 

Home Economics : Local systems may choose to implement ten-month progra^^s 
in general home economics in one or more of their schools. Such programs 
must be based on local nRRds and are subject to: State Pepartinent evaluation. 
Occupational training programs in vocational home economics which combine 
in-school training: with practical work experience must be of ten months^ 
duration. 

Of 52 reporting systems, 12 stated that home economics teachers were 
reimbursed at state: schedule rates fuv extended empToymeht; ten indicated 
that home economics teachers received local schedule rates for extra 
.work..- Two. systems reported flat amount supplements for home economics 
teachers-of $100 and S300, respectively-. 
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Distributive Education and Cooperat iA/e Office -Education; Distributive 
education and ' cooperative office education programs combine on-the-job 
training for students uiith school-based study. These programs are not 
avai'lablB to all students throughout the state. Of 52 reporting local 
systems, 21 predominately ' small rural syst^s had no distributive 
education programs and 11 systems, also predominately small and rural, 
had no cooperative office education program. 

Length of annual service for distributive education and cooperative 
office education teachers varied among systems reporting. Distributive, 
education teachers ue^ employed for nine months in ten systems, ten 
months in nine systems, eleven Wiohtha in ten systems, and tuelve months 
in dne system. Cooperative office education teachers uere employed for 
nine months in Ik systems, ten months in ten. systems, "and 11 months in 16 
systems. Six systems irixiicatBd that distributive education ahu cooperative 
office education teachers uere reimbursed for extended employment at state 
rather than local schedule rates. In one system, distributive education 
and cooperative office education teachers received a flat amount supplement 
of $2881 per year* 

Business Education^ TeachSrs ; Three systems indicated; that teachers of 
general business subjects participated in= ten or eleven month vocational 
.programs. Additional months work were reimbursed at state schedule 
rates in two of these systenis. 

Salaries of Other Teachers in Extended lEmployment , 

Music teachers, driver ',s education teachers, school librarians, debate 
coaches, industrial arts teachers,, and master teachers uere reported as- 
receiving extended employmenl^ salary supplements by one or more systems. 
Eleven systems reported flat amount' supplements for =^sic teachers. These 
supplements varied from $235 for vocal music teachers serving =more than one 
school in Caddo to $600 for itinerant elementary music teachers in St. 
bandry. In ten systems, driver's education teachers received pav= 
supplements.: In five of these systems, driver's education; teachers were 
employed in summer programs and received pay based on number of students 
and number of hours of instruction. School librarians received extra 
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pay for. an extended da\/ or year in four of the reporting systems. Two 
of the systems indicated flat amount supplements for librarians.^ Tujo 
systems reported flat amount supplements for debate coaches. In tuo 
systems,, industrial arts teachers received supplements for extra work,, 
a supplement established by the local board in one system, extended 
employment at teacher scale in the other. Certain teachers designated 
as master teachers work one additional month at state schedule rates in . 
St. Landry. 

. Salary Differentials for Special Education Teachers 

Special education teachers certified, as teachers of exceptional 
children must receive salary increments equal to ten percent of their 
base pay In accordance with: Louisiana statute R.S. 17:^^27. this mandated 
salary; supplement is based not on extended employment but on the special 
challenges of teaching: in this area and the specialized requirements. Tor 
certification as a teacher of exceptional children. 

Forty of 52 reporting systems stated that special education teachers 
received the same pay as regular classroom teachers. In most of these 
systems, local supplements to the state minimum scale exceed ten percent 
of state base pay , so that the systems are in compliance with state law* 
Four of the systems, however^ provide no local supplement to the state 
minimum schedule* 

Three systems reported that special education teachers were paid 
according to the mandated state minimum. One system paid special educa- 
tion teachers five percent above local system schedule rates. Special 
education teachers were paid ten percent above local schedule ra.tes in 
five systems. Three systems reported flat amount sufjplements for 
special education teachers ranging from $300 in lilinn to $1.,1DD in Caddo. 
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Cjmni^nts on Extended EmDloyment 

' Extended employment is the^ predominating justification for establish- 
ing salary differentials among classroom teachers in Louisiana's local 
school systems, lilhere state lau mandates supplements to the state - 
minimum schedule for teachers in a certain area, as is the cass with 
special educatioi?, local systems show a tendency to absorb 'these supple- 
ments irrthe local supplement and provide equal pay for equal working 
hours. 

^ Local supplements for extra'uork time may take the form of flat 
amount increments or extra compensation at state or local schbdule 
ratesC Flat amount supplements predominate for athletic coaches and 
band directors. Extra compensation at state or local schedule ratss is 
the principal method for supplemeriting the pay of vocational teachers 
in i^ederally; supported programs nnd teachers in relatively neubr ^reas 
of speciaHzat ion, 1 such as counselling. , 
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. CHAPTER IV 
TEACHErtS^ SALARIES COMPARED WITH ^OTHER PROFESSIONS 

It is difficult to compare teachers* salaries with other professions for a 
variety of reasons. 

1. No two professions are directly comparable in terms of required pre- 
paration and responsibilities. 

2. Teachers are usually paid ,f ot a nine months^ work year, September through 
May, whereas salaries of other professions are geared to 12 months' work. 

3. Hourly rates may determine the salaries of some professionals such as 
reporters employed by some newspapers. It is difficult to relate 
teacher salarigs to hours worked since a school day may vary from five 
to seven hQurs in length. ^ Supervision of extra-curricular student 
activities, attendance at professional meetings, preparation for class 
activities, and evaluation of student progress are basic professional 
functions for a teacher, which may involve many ndditional work hour's. 

. k. Many sources of salary data for governmental and priv^ite employees do 
not distinguish; between pr^pfessioiial and non-p^ employees. 

5 . Supply and demand usually affect salaries paid by private industry more 
readily than oalaries -paid teachers. If there are few graduates in a 
particular field and dema^ is great) industry can react immediately 
and increase the aale&ry ^evei ^to employ the kinds of persons they 
require. On the other hand, wheni;^the job market is flooded with appli- 
cants, indiistry can lower its sallies ajad be more selective in those 
hired. 

> 

,6. The private sector's methods of employment, rating of employees, 

structuring of salaries and advancement differ from methods used for 
teachers . 

Tlie American Management Association's Handbook on Wage and Salary 
Administration points out differences between^the private sector and 
public education regarding salaries. For exBJnple, the base salaries 



of private industry are usually related- to what the job is worth rather 
than the worth of the individual. This concept allows for differentiation 
as to job assignments and"" responsibilities. Industry also evaluates the 
performance of new employees critically during the first year of employ- 
ment, and unsatisfactory performance generally results in, dismissal of 
the employee. Satisfactory 'or outstanding performance usually results 
in promotion to increased responsibilities and higher pay.^ 

The probationary period for teachers is usually longer than a year, and 
salary increases- come automatically as teachers acquire experience and 
advah'ced educational training. Promotion of teachers usually meaiis 
leaving the- classroom for a supervisory job. , 

Salary structures of private industry usually combine ranks and steps 
within ranks, with each r^ having a salary range . As an, employee 
moves through the steps in rank, his performance is noted. Good per- 
formance may result in promotion in rank when the mid-point in the sal^ 
range is passed. This type of salary structure provides an incentive 
for .good work, and does not place a ceiling on potential earnings. 
Louisiana's teacher salary structure makes no distinction as to perfor- 
mance, and a inaximmi is established. Once a teacher has reached the 
top of the scale, future increases come either by attaining Mgher 
degrees or through adoption of a new and higher salary schedule. 

Private employers and the state and federal goverDtaents are the sole 
means of establishing salary schedules for their employees . However, * 
salaries paid Louisiana teachers depend not only on the state schedule 
b\xt on supplements paid by local systems, which ^ary widely. 

The conmiittee staff siurveyed a sampling of LoiiLsiana firms to obtain 
jjDf ormation on salariea paid to employees with a bachelor's degree or 
equivalent. SevcrcQ. problems were encountered whicdi add to difficulties 
In making salary comparisons with teachers. Many firms contacted hire 
college graduates only at the supervisory or mane,gerial level, thus 
eHminatin^^ those jobs for compeu:ative purposes. Also, salary schedules 
of some Louisiana firms are fixed by company headqufiorters domiciled in 
another pfio^t of the country./ 
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Despite the above difficulties, the committee staff compiled data on 
salaries paid various employees which are somewhat cpmparable to the teaching 
profession. These data Include: (1) salaries paid for selected federal and 
state civil service positions; (2) salaries paid college graduates by business 
and industry as revealed in the Endicott Report; (3) salaries paid college 
graduates as compiled by the College Placement Council; and {k) results of a 
survey by the committee staff on salaries and personnel policies of Louisiana 
industry, banks and retail stores. . 

In order to compare starting salaries of varioxis professions requiring a 
bachelor's degree or its equivalent with the salary of a beginning bachelor 
degree teacher in Louisiana, the committee staff devised a means to determine ' 
the teacher pay level, including both state scale and local supplements. The 
State Department of Education prepares estimates of- average salaries for all 
teachers, including local supplements, oh the basis of data supplied by local 
systems. The latest such data is for 1973-7lf: emd showS; that idie state ndjinium 
salary of thev beginning bachelor degree teacher was 77.7 percent of the average 
salary for all teachers paid from state funds. The salaiy of most teachers is 
for nine months, even though some teachers are paid for a longer period. The 
monthly rate of teachers' salaries was detenidned by dividi^ the Mjnual salary 
by nine. Using iJils method, the estimated average salary for all teachers in-. 
Louisiana for 197l|-75 was. $9,1|50; '77.7 percent of this amount would result in an 
estimated annual salary for beginning bachelor degree teachers of $7, 3lf 3, and a 
' monthly salary of $8l6. ^This is an average for the state and would, of course, 
differ from one system to another since the amount of local salary supplements 
differ. Under the state minimum salaiy schedule for 197i<"75> a beginning 
bachelor^ 3 degree teacher receives $6,530 for the year, or $726 a montli. 

Salaries for-'Selected Federal and State Civil Service Positions 

The federal and state civil service systems have positions requiring a" 
bachelor's degree or equivalent as an entry requirement and hence, are some- 
what comparable to the teaching profession.. 

The GS ratings of federal civil service reflect revisions in recent years 
which include a new .salary schedule developed as a result of a survey of similar 
pbsiHiibns in the private sectoral plus a cost-of-living increa_se of 5,5 ^percent 
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signed into law in October 197^. Federal civil service pa7 scales are 
applicable throughout the country,, regardless of differences in cost of living. 
Grades selected for comparative purposes are to GS-10. GS-5 is the grade 

which normally requires a bachelor ^s degree for entry, and grades beyond GS-10 
require special training \Jhich eliminate them for comparison purposes. 

Louisiana state civil service has a uniform entry salary level for positions 
requiring a bachelor's degree with no eDq)erience, i.e., $683 a month. However,, 
for some positions and in some parts of the state, higher "special, entrance 
rates" may be 'off ered if positions cannot be filled at the regular civil service 
starting salary. ^ * 

Table 1 compares beginning salaries of Louisiana teachers with those for 
federal and state civil service positions. A monthly rate for bachelor degree 
teachers is shown at state :m1ni Tram sfid schedule level for 197^75 • The 
secoM monthly, rate for teachers represents tfre* estimted sala3^ level for 
:beginning bachelor degree teachersi when local supplements are ap_ed ta state 
minimum. Teachers' rates for nine mbnttis represent the ajinual salaries for 
teachers . Teachers ' rates for 12 months are provided in' ^e table to permit 
comparison with the salaries of professionals with a 12 month Wprk year . It 
may be noted: that some teachers— princii^liy tixose in federa^^ supported 
vocationai progi^s — are 12 month employees • 

Federal civil service salaries shown in Table l are^ t^^ entiy salaries for 
levels at which bachelor degree holders may begia. The figure shown for Louisiana 
civil service positions is the mjnjmum entry salary for a. person with a bachelor's 
degree or its equivalent. For comparison purposes, civil = service rates for nine^ 
months work are given as well as sumual salaries for 12 months:* 

^When monthly salaries are compared, Loidsicuia teachers' state schedule 
salary is foiund to^be hij^er than the Btate civil service salary cited. TiJhen 
local supplements axe considered, teacher monthly ;salary is about 19 v5^ more 
than the state civil service. On an annual basis, the state teacher minteuii for 
nine months is about ^9.6% of statue civil service average for 12 months. When 
local supplements oxe considered, teacher annuaT pay for nine months is about 
89>6S6 of state civil senrtce average pay for 12 months. 
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Table 1., 

COMPARISON OF STARIING SALARIES OF, LOUISIANA TEACHERS AND SELECTED 
■FEDERAL AND STATE .CIVIL- SERVICE POSITIONS 









Rate for 


Job Classif ication * * 


Monthly Rate 


Nine Months 


- Twelve -Months 


Louisiana Teachers: 






$ 8712' 


State Schedule 


$ 72D 


Estimate, State & Local 


olo 




Q792 

7 1 7'- 


Federal Civil Service 








GS-5 


708 


^ 6372 


. ,8500 


GS-6 


789 


7101 


9^73 


GSt-7 


8T7 


7893 " 


10,520 • 


GS-8 


970 


8730 


ll,6i|0 , 


GS-9 ■ 


1070 


9630 


12,84 


GS-IO 


1176 


lo,58if 


11^,117 ;' 


AVHIAGE 


932- 


8388 


n^lSJi " ; 


State Civil Service 








Beginning Bachelor 


683. 


6147 


8196 



These figures are computed on the basis of GS increase of 3 "5% 
effective 10Xl/7if and 5.O56 or $Vop for Lotdsi^ Civil Sexrice 
and Loiiisiana^ teachers effective 



Note: 



Sp:urce: Louisiana State Dejpartment of Civil Service. 
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Louisiana's state civil service pay. for the entry level is generally 
low compared to other states, according to a survey ty the University of 
Michigan* .However, Louisiana's state civil service salaries compare more 
favorably at the upper end of the pay scale. 

State teacher minimum pay per month is about 77*9^ of average monthly 
federal civil service pay. Local supplements raise monthly teacher pay to 
about 87.65S of federal civil service average monthly pay. On an annual basis, 
nine months of state minimum teacher pay provides about ^8.k% of the federal • 
civil service average for 12 months. Local supplements raise the percentage 
to about 65.756* 

/ 

The Endlcott Benort 

The Endicott Report Is one of Idle most widely respected surveys of b^^ 
policy and practice in the emplo3nDient of colOJege and^ ^ 
bupiness 8Jid indTistry. Now in its = 29th year, this survey of l60 major weU- 
knoim business and industrial concerns; was. conceived and has been directed by 
Ftank Endicott, Director of Placement, Emeritus, Nor&western University, 
Evanston, Illinois^ 

Only one section of "Uje Endicott Report was used in iMs-s^ section 
deaUng with ttie aiverage starting salary. TabJ^e^^esents-the-aver)^e':s 
saO^les. Ao--be-paid"by-ldrIng:'c^^^ graduates in ten fields and 

compares them to i97'^' data. 

k study of Table 2 shows that an average monthly starting^ found 
by Endicott exceed the Louisiana state teacher minimum schedule. Local sup^ 
plements raise monthly teacher salaries above the l(9vels quoted for beginners 
in liberal arts and business adiainlsHaration, . however. 

Sal^ Sui^ys by Colleg e Placement Council 

The College Placement Gouncil, located in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, conducts 
a survey of salaries; offered to graduates of & repre8entetiye Ba#ling of 
colleges 60^ univerBities throughout the country. Salary 4ata is based on offers, 
not? acceptances, by various types of buflJiiesB and irdufltrial firms, private 
prgardzations aad- governmentw^ agencieB . Reports are issued three times each 
yew, iiicluding: a final report. jL^9 



Table 2, 



ENDICOTT REPORT, MONTHLY STARTING SALARIES OF COLLEGE GRADUATES HIRED 
BY BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY COMPARED WITH ■BEGINNING 
LOUISIANA TEACHERS (Bachelor Degree) 



% Aimixal 

Field 1975 Average I97U Aver?ige Increase 



Engineering 


$ 1062 


$^ 995 . . ^ 


6.7^' 


Chemistry 


992 


930 


6.7 ■ 


Accounting 


■ 990 


956 


3.6 


Production Management 


928 


886 


k.T 


Mat hematic a, Statistics 


915 


870 


5.2 


Sales, Marketing 


-862; 


: • m 


2.6 


Economics, Finance; 


851, 


842 


1.1 


Business Administration 


Wk 




lf.8:. 


Liberal Arts 


776 




lf.2 


Other Fields 


872 


86lt 


0.9 


AVERAGE ' \ 


/906' 


87l_'_^ 




fouisiana Teacher, 197fe75- 









^Stafe^hediae 726 
Estimate State and Local 8l6 



c 



Source : Endlcott Report . 
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The final report of the 1973-7** academic recruiting year showed a heavy 
demand for college gradiistes in the technical fields. Beginning salary offers 
were up substantially. Increases had been fairly constant around the two 
percent level in the 1960s and 1970s, but salary offers in 1975-7^ con5)ared to 
197i2-73 showed ranges of a nine percent increase for metallurgical engineering 
to k.l percent for the humanities. (See Table 3.) Accounting, mechanical 
engineering and electrical engineering received the most offers for any discipline 
while chemistry and the biological sciences received the fewest job offers.' 

The College Placement Council recently issued itp first report for the 
197lf-.75 recruiting year, covering' the period of September 1 to Decomber 11, 197^« 
Accounting and engineering continued to lead in the most number of job offers. 
Highest salary offers were in chemical engineering, metallurgies engineering 
and mechMiical engineering. In fact, salary offers in ^1 fields of engineering 
exceeded $1,000 a month. The lowest salary offers vere in the hugsaiities and ^ ' 
social .sciences; (See Table 3«) 

" TSbieTf presents 19Jl-lk salary offers compared to 1972-73» "by 
fi^ea of employment. Those employed in; libraries and la^renforcement had th^ 
largest increase in salary off ers~22.1 percent and 19. 9 percent respectively. 
However, the highest dollar salai^r offers were in engtoeering,manufacturl^ 
and ac count ing/audi ting . 

In functional areas, highest salary offers for the first period of 197^75 

_ - _ - — - - - - __ - - f 

continued to be in engineering, manufacturing and accouhting/auditing. The • 
greatest increase in salMTr off ers from the; first period of 1973-7^ to the 
first period of 197^75 was ih^manufactiiring (19.2 percent) and the sioallest 
increase was in home economics and dietetics-rdown by I8.I percent. (See 
Table k.) 

Table 5 presents 1973-74 salary of fers for bachelor degree holders in non- 
tecjtmical curricida compared to the prior year, by type of employer. Manufactur- 
ing/industrial employers; offered the highest salaries while ;n6nprofit and 
educationeO. organizations offered the least pay. State and local governments 
showed the greatest aomual increase in salary offers for this period. . 
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For the first reporting period of l^jk-lSj business offered the highest 
salaries in the nontechnical fields • Nonprofit ajid educational organizations 
continued to offer the lowest pay. "Manufacturing/industry showed the ^greatest 
percent increase in offers from the first period of 1973-7*^ to the first period 
of 197*^755 federal government offers showed the least increase during this 
interval. (See Table 50 ^ / , . ' 

A comparison of 1973-7^ Louisiana beginning teacher salaries with national 
offers by curriculum (Table 3) shows that state teacher minimum schedule by 
month exceeds no quoted offer but is close to monthly salaries offered to 
graduates in the humanities. When local supplements .are considered, the 
resulting monthly teacher salary is greater thau national monthly offers to 
graduates -in- marlce^ingT^the :h social studies , agriculture , and the 

"biological sciences. Teachers* salaries are less than other fields such as- 
engiJieeringy accounting emd the technical sciences.= 

When comparisons are made for monthly off ers by functional position 
(Table 4);, 1973-7'l Louisiana state loinianum teachers' salaries exceeded offers 
to ^professional ^/orkers in corapru^ home economics, comnmnity and 

service organizations, and libraries. Again, business, iscience €Uid the techEdcal 
areas were those- where salaries exceeded those paid teachers^. Lacreased by 
locil supplement's, Louisiana monthly teacher salaries wer^e close to the overall 

average f or functionalri positions . 

- - _ _ ^ 

Compared to monthly offers to nontechnical degree holders (Table 5) > 
1973-7*^ monthly salary for beginning Loids^^^ teachers at state minimum was 
greater than offers by national nonprofit and educational organizations but 
considerably less than the overall average of offers. When iocai supplements 
are considered, the resulting teacher salary is above but close to the overall 
average . 

A comparison of rgrowth rates shows that, in general, Louisiana teacher 
salaries have incre_ased at a slower rate than the quoted national offers. 




Table 3» 

NATIONAL AVERAGE MONTHLY SALMIT OFFERS BY GUERICULUM 
Bachelor's Degree * 



B7 Curriciilm for All 
Types of Employees 

BUSINESS 

Accounting 
Business, General 
liarketing 
-Average 

HUMANITIES, SOCIAL STUDIES 

Humanities 
Spciai StT4ies 
Average 

ENGINEERING 



AeronauticauL 

Cheml'ial 

GlvH 

Electrical 

Industrial 

MechaMcal 

Me^lurgical 

Technology 

Average 

SCIENCES 

AgricultursQ. 

Biological 

Chemistry 

Cpmputer 

Mathematics 

Ehgrsical, Earth 

-Average 

LOUISIANA •mACHER 



State Schedule 
Egtiioate, State & Local 



Average ^ Offers 

i223£Z!t 1222£Z1 




925 
803 

769 

832 



691 

737 
71^ 



961 

l,0l|2 

967 
986 

979 
1,001 

i,oo4 

931^ 
98lf 



w 

753 
73^+ 
778 



690 
6V 



908 
960 
=896 
921 
902 
922 
921 
862 
910 



Percent 



6.6 
5.6 



785 


726 


8.1 
6.7 


720 


675 


88lf« 


826 


7.0 


915 


863 


6.0 


874 


810 


7.9 


895 


■830 


7.8 


8if6 


788 


7.2 


685 


667 


2.7 


791 


763 


3.7 



Average $ Offers, 
First Report 

197^^7^ 1223£Zr 



$ 967 $ 903 
836 779 



793 
865 



760 
811^ 



812 
836 
905 
963 
868 
987 
895 



765 
702 

837 
886 

-nk 

835 
800 



Percent 



7.156 
7.3 
1^.3 
6.3 



k.l 


727 


653 


11.3 


6.8 


711^ 


692 


3.2 




720 


672 


7.1 


5^8 


1,013 


9^*0- 


7.8 


8.5 
8.7 


1,161 


1,010 


15.0 


1,036 


932 


U.2 


7.I: 


1,075 


965 


ll.U^ 


8.5 


1,059 


950 


U.5 
11^.5 


8v6 


1,108 


968 


9.0 


1,137 


1,000 


13.7 
16.1 


Q.h 


1,025 
1,077 


883 


8.1 


956 


/ 12.7 



6.1 

19.1 
8.1. 

8.7 
12.1 
18.2 
11.9 



Source; The College Piacenent Council, 
Report and First Report for 197 



Study of 197 V7lf BefAm>^ Offers.. 
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Table h. 

NATIONAL AVERAGE MONTHT.Y SALARY OFFERS BY FUNCTIONAL POSITION 

Bachelor's Degree 

Average $ Offers, 





Average ^ Offers 


rercemi 


First Report 


i^erceiix* 


Functional Area 




1972-7.i 


increase 


TO"?)! 

1974-75 


10*70 '7)1 

I7 f .r 7^ 


mcreaoe 


Engineering 


$995 






9l,UoJ 


$903 


l^O]^ 


Manufacturing 


9hl 


Act 
051 


lU vO 


l,UOU 


yuo 


1Q 0 
I7 


Accounting, Auditing 


92k 


077 




9d3 


097 




Research (Scientific) 


Q9k 


025 


ft k 


939 




ill n 

It • u 


Electronic Data Processing 


893 


o41 




922 


oo2 X 




Marketing,, Industrial Sales 87O 


035 




m )i 
9IH 




0. ^ 


Lair Enforcement 


862 


719 


19.9 


700 


724 


1* ( 


Mathematics 


861 


709 


9.1 


035 


•7)1)1 


TOO 


Research (Nonscientific) 


816 


738 


lU • 0 


769 


721 




Economics, Finance 


811 




n n 

9*0 


81f2 


' 826 


1 Q 

i.y 


Business Administration 


782 


727 


7.6 


781 


769 


1,6 


'^Marketing, Consumer Sales 




736 


5.0 


816 


756 


7-9 


Farm Mahagemeht 


l6k 


697 


9.6 


822 


71*8 


10.0 


personnel, Einployee Rel. 


'Jk2 


773 


-If.O 


"00 




10.7 


Merchandising 


726 


073 


7>9 






^ 1 

D»l 


' Public AdTniniatration 


719 






705 


668 


j*S> 


-Health Services 


713 


713 


0.0 


758 


638 


18.8 


CpmuMcations 


682 


657 


3.8 


676 


66k 


1.8- 


Home Economics, Dietetics 


679 


638 


6. If 


600 


733 


-18.1 


* Community, Service Organ. 


666 


649 


2.6 


757 


689 


10.0 


library: * 


6kl 


525 


22.1 




720 




:Average 


798 


lk6 


7.6 


I28 


769 


7-7 


MUISIANA. TEACHER 














State Schedule 


685 


661 


2.7 








Estimate, State & Local 


791 


763 


3.7 









So\irce: The College^ Placement Council, A Study of 197.V7lf Beginni.ng Offers, Final 
Report and First Report for 197^75 . 




Table 5.. 

NATIONAL AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARI OFFERS BY ALL TYPES OF H4PL0YERS 
TO BACHELOR' S DEGREE HOLDERS (Non-Technical Curricula) 



Type of 
Employer- 



Average $ Offers 
^-1973>7l|--" 1972-73 



Business ^ Bh6 $ 796 

Manufacturing, 

Industrial ^ 852 ■ 8OI 

Govemaent, , ? 

. Federal ^ < .782 73^ 

Goyemment, ■ , ' . 

Local & State- 753 ' 693 

^Nonprofit & Educational ■ 

Organizations 65I 636 

AVERAGE „ ■ • 777 732 

LOUISIANA TEACHER 

State Schedule ' 685 667; 

■Estimate, State & Local 791 763 



Percent 
Inopease 

6.3^ . 
6.l^ 

6.5 
8.6 



2.3 
6.0 

3.7 



Average $ Offers 

First Period ^evoent . 
1974-75 1973-7I1 Increase 



$ 901 



893 
776 
752 
735 

en 



$ 8if3 
833 

656 
757 



6.9^ 

7.2 

3.6 

6.8 

12.0 
7.1 



Source : The College Placement Council. A^Study of 197^-74 Beginning Off ers 
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Survey of Louisiana Firms 



The committee staff surveyed salaries paid in private employment in 
Louisiana for jobs roughly comparable in college training and responsibilities 
to clas3room teachers. • 

Methodology 

The 1975 Louisiana Directory of Manufacturers , published by the Louisiana 
Department of Commerce and Industry, was xised to select a sampling of 56 manu- 
facturing firms. Firms chosen were those employing 100 or more persons and 
with distribution of products on a national or international level. Those 
firms that, by their nature, would employ few if any college-trained persons 
except in managerial positions were eliminated. 

Of the 56 industrial firms chosen, responded. Of these responses, ^S'^ 
were applicable}; the remaining responses were from ten firms which emplpyed 
college gr^admtes only at the management level. Newspapers were included in 
industrial firms. 

Nijaeteen banks were selected^ for sampling from a. listihg in the 2^h 
Louisiana Bankers ^ Directory , prepared by the Louisiana Bankers' Association. 
The samplijag was based on size accdr^^^ deposits. Larger 

banks were selected since they were more likely to employ college graduates. 

Sixteen of the I9 banks contacted responded. Only eight of the responses 
were applicable; the remainjjQg responses, were from eight banks employing 
college graduates at the mainagemeht level only. 

The Louisiana Retailers' Association provided a list of 25 major retail 
firms whose business volume was sufficiently large to perhaps warrant employ- 
ment of college graduates. 

« i 

Of the 13, retail firms responding, ten did not employ college graduates 
below the management level. Only three responses were applicable to the study. 
Because of this limited applicable response, salaries of fered're tail employees 
were not included in the study. 
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A questionnaire was prepared for completion by the selected firms, and 
was structured aroxmd four basic points: job identification, educational 
benefits , .salary practices and salary structure. 

# 

Under job identification, information requested included job title, number 
of employees and work experience as a substitute for college. 

Educational benefits sought to determine if companies granted educational 

s - ^ - ' 

leave to their employees and if employees were reimbursed for educational 
expense. 



Salary practices included information on beginning salaries, salary ranges, 

time reqxiired to reach the maximum and methods for granting salary increases . 

• « • * 

♦ 

Salary structure was directed pr^jnarily towfi -d finding out changes in 
salary structure afijlr the initial* probationary oi" begiiming period. I 

Findings ' ' ^ 

Results of responses from major Louisiana mantifacturers^ banks, and news- 
papers are indicated in Table 6. . Some. 13 major "job types requiring a bachelor' s 
degree were identified. Job types reported by .only one film wer^ incit^ded 
in Table 6 since it was felt that such a'liMted response would not be . ^ 
representative. Management or supenrisory jobs were not included since they 
are not comparable to a teaching position. As ml^t be expected, the engiheeriaag- 
science group had the highest average salaries. National surveys, such as the 
V College Placement Council, j3liGW-.simijar results^<r^^ lowest paid were bank 
management trainees, followed by banking analysts and newspaper r^orters. 
Under the state miniira*'. salary schedule for 1971^75, a' beginning teacher 
receives $6,530 for nine months' work, or an estimated average of $7> 3*^-3 
local supplements are ijicluded. The lov<^st paid position cf private employers, 
involving 12 month/i' work, was ,coB5)arable to teacher pay for nine months w£tti 
local supplements,. 

^ Almost without exception, major manufadturing firms reported that they 

reimburse employees for additional education, provided such courses pertain to 

the job. Many firms also indicated that as a matter of company jpoliqy, educational 

♦ 

ieave could be secured by' their employees. This leave is usually granted after 

'* » 



Table 6. 



SALARIES PAID BEGINNING BACHELOR DEGREE 
BASED OK STAFF SURVEI, 



holders by louisiana firms 
jaiIary 1975 



Position 



Industry 
Engineer 

Chemical Engine^* 

Electrical Engl^neer 

Mechanical or Industrial 
Engineer 

Chemist 

Accountant 

Nfirse , 

Transportation Traine e 



|?Newspape2« 

Newsroom Employee 
and/or Reporter 

["Banking. 

Management Traine e 
Accountant 
Computer Programmer 
Analyst ^> 



Numberof 
Reporting 



12 
6 
3 

12 
6 

12 
k 
2 



6 

3 
2 
2 



Annual Salaries 



Range Reported 



Average Entiy Salary 



$ 9,5^0 
11,748 
11,700 

11,000 
10,380 
8,784 
6,576 
11,748 



$16,164 

. 14, JO 

' 14, 500 
13>900 
14,100 
10,728 
13,164 



6,760 - 9,214- 



7,020 - 
8,400 - 
7,440 - 
-7,440 - 



9,900 
8,600 

11,100 

11,100 



$ 12,551 

13,097 „ 
12,800 , 

12, 772 < 

n,6i9 

10,138 

8,787 
12,456 



7,786 

7,380 
8,467 
8,200 
7,770 



Source: Committee staff questionnaire. 
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four or five years' service, and may be without pay or partial pay for educational 
expenses . 



Louisiana teachers receive annual increaents ranging from three to six 
percent, which is less than private firms^pay. 

Qogffliept 

Considerable differences exist when salaries of teachers are compared to 
those paid in private Industry. The basic salary structure is different; the^ 
amount of annual or merit increment is greater in the private sector than in 
the education fieldj cost of obtaining additional .education relating to job 
improvement is usually reimbursed by'companies , In part if not in full, con- 
trary to the practice for teachers} the probationary period in industry is 
-briefer than in education; and promotion with accompemylng dollar increases 
, based on merit or performance is found in industry but rarely in the teaching, 
field. 

The present study was restricted to starting, salaries for inexperienced 
bachelor degree holders. At this level, Louisiana teacher pay is comparable • 
to national offers in nontechnical fields and larger thwi Louisiana state civil 
service salaries, when monthly salaries are considered. On an annual basis, 
however, teacher pay is generally low. 

Because of the traditional length of school terns, most teachers work 
for only three-foiurths of the year. This shortened work year is ,an important 
factor in the low annual income of teachers as a group. Low teaching income 
impels some teachers to seek secondary employment outside the precession for 
all or part of ^ the year. 

Nevertheless, the shortened work year is an attraction of the profession 
for many teachers.. Also, teachers can take advantage of the summer months for 
advanced prof essibnal study. According to the recent opinion poll by Louis, 
Bowles, and Grove, 70 percent of 'teachers rejected the idea of year-round 
employment . 

Some extension of the teacher's work y*er, however, .'perhaps on a voluntary 
or optional basis, does provide one taeana for increasing teacher pay. 
126 ' 139 



CHAPTER V 



FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The survey 8 carried out by Louis, Bowles, and Grove for the Governor's 
Education Study Committee found (Volume 1, p. 1-^): 

"Just over half (53 percent) of the Louisiana public now feels 
that, their local schools do not have enough 'funds. This feeling 
is much stronger among the teachers (77 percent) and administra- 
tors (80 percent) who said the schools need more money. Given 
an opportunity to rate, how the available mone^- is b'eing spent, 
both the public and the teachers gave unfavorable ratings by 
small margins, versus the large margins of administrators who 
felt themselves to be doing a good job- with whait they have to 
work with." 

The committee staff did not have sufficient time to study school financing 
in depth, but did assemble some information. A task force on school finance, 
appointed by the State Superintendent of Education, has been sttxdying IMs 
subject. 

State Finan Q^^y ; of Public Education 
Louisiana finances a larger share of public education at the state rather 
than local level than is true JLn most states. However, the proportion of ^pub- 
lic education financed by the state government in Lc^aisiana has been decreasing 
whereas there has been a slight trend nationally towards greater state financing. 

The NEA compiles data on revenues provided by the various states for pnblic 
.elementary and secondary education. This data includes receipts available for 
current operations ^^Lus capital outlay aid debt service. Nonrevenue receipts 
were excluded by the staff in its presentation of NEA data? these nonrevenue receipts 
refer to such items as monies received from loans, sales of bonds, sales of property 
purchased from, capital funds and insurance adjustments. The NEA data does not provide 
sufficient detail so that nonopefating revenue items such as capital outlay "and 
debt service can be excluded. 

The NEA data on revenues for public education include fluids provided by the 
federal, state and local governments . Louisiana receives a considerable portion 
of its public education money from the federal government — 17. 1+ percent estimated^ 
for 197lt-75 with only Alaska and Mississippi receiving a greater portion. Hence, 
interstate comparisons on state financing of public education are presented in two 
ways — including federal funds aad excluding federal funds. . 
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Revenues for Public Education ♦ Inclxidlng Federal Fundg 



As shown in Table 1, ten years ago in 196^4-65, state government in Louisiana 
fixianced almost three-fourths (71 #5 percent) of public education comT-ared to kO 
percent nationally. Louisiana ranked third highest among the 5O ces in this 
respect • Based on 197lf-75 estimates, state government in Loulsi -a will finance 
slightly over half {5k.2 percent) of public education, droppi'' , Louisiana to 15th 
among the states. (The $15,6 million appropriated for salcx-y retirement 
increases for teachers and other school employees by the 1975 special session of 
the legislature is not included in the 197lf-75 estimates. If included, 'the state's 
share would increase to 55*0 pea^cent and Louisiana would rank 13th among the 
states, assuming no change in other states.) Nationally, it is estimated that 
state governments .in 197^75 sore providing l^-S* 6 percent of the money for public ^ 
education. ^ 

Table 2 shows the ranking of all estates in the percentage, of revenue for 
public leducatipn provided by state governments 3^ 197^75 • Southern states, 
except Virginia, tend to have more state rather than local fijiancihg of piiblic 
education thaaa other ea:'eas of ^^t^ However , as shown in,^ 3^ Louisiana 

is drpppihg behinfl other southern states in state centralization of public school 
money. In 1972-73, LpuisiaiWL ranked ttitrd. highest amo^^^^ the 13 sQutheTO states 
in the extent to which state government jxrovided revenues for public-educationj 
it dropped to fifth place in 1973"7^ a^d^ to seventh in I974--75' 

\ Revenues for Public Education t Excluding Federal Funds 

jjiter state comparisons of state financing of public education, excluding 
federal funds, also show that Louisiana ranks high in state centralization among 
the 50 states. However, among the 13 sputhera states, Loulsiama's ppsitipn^ to 
remained unchanged during the- past three years which is contraiy to the trend 
npted above when federal funds are Included. 

'state government in Louisiana provided 7l^-.l^- percent of public school rjevenue 
and local governments, the remaining 25.6 percent in 1964-6$. Louisiana ranked^ 
fourth highest among the 50 states in this respect. Based on 1974-75 ^sti^i^s,- 
state government in Louisiana wili finance 65.6 percent of elementazyrsecpndai^ 
education funds and local governments tto. remaining 3^.4 percent, droppli^ 
Louisiana to Edntii rank among all states . (^f thb 15 '6 mimon apprppriated for 
teachers and other school eiaployees by the 1975 special session were included, 
Loulsiana:*s state share would increase to 66.3 percent but its rank would not 
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Table 1. 

TREND IN PERCENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL REVENUES FINANCED BY STATE GOVERNJ-ffiNT 

- (Includes Federal- -Fxinds) 

1961^-65 through 197'^-75 

Louisiana 



Rank 



Year 


f 

U.o. rercentage 


Percen'tage 


Among pu 
Stages 


— — 

I96U-65 


. llO.O^ 


71.5^ 


3 


1965-66 


39.1 


69.2 


2 


1966-67 


39.1 


62.0 


T 


1967-68 


39.3 


61.0 


.8 


1968-69 


39.9 


57.8 


? 


1969-70 


I1O.9 


. ^ 56.ii-_ 


9 


1970-71 


iio.o 


56.2 


8 


1971-72 


lfO.2 


56.0 


7 


1972-73 


ifO,6 


.56.0; 


9 


1973-71^ 


I12.6 


56.6^ 




197V-75 (Est.) 


1^3.6 


511.2=''' 


15^^ 



^eciasaifi cation of $33 million in ' state revenue sharing ^bm f ederal , 
(as published) to state revenues. 

%oxild change to 55.0^ and rank to r3th if $15.f mill^^^^ appropriated in 
1975 Ex* Sess^ for salary and retirement Increases were included. ^ 



Source: NEA, Rankings of the States ^ Annual Series and Estimates- of 
School Statistics V 197^-75 
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' Table 2. 

PERCENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL REVENUES FINMCED BY STATE GOVERNMENT, BY STATE 

(Includes Federal Funds) 
197^75. (Est.) 



RANK STATE PERCENT 

1 Hawaii 88.7% 

2 North Carolina 68.3 

3 Delaware 68.1 

4 New Mexico 64.5^ 

5 Alaska 64.2 

6 Alabama 63.1 
. 7 South Carolina 60.2 

■ 8 Minnesota 58.2 

8 Utah 58.2 

10 Florida 58.0 

11 Georgia 55.3 
11 Kentucky 55.3 
13 Miss iss ippi 54.6 
13: West Virginia 54.'6 
■15: LOUlSIAM 54.2^ 
is- Michigan 51.3 

17 Okiahoma 51.2 

18 Arkansg^s 51.0 

19 Pennsylvania 49 .9 
.20 Arizona 49.8 

21 Tennessee ,49.7 

22 Texas 48 
2i Washington 46.5 

24 Idaho 45.3 

25 Maryland , 45.1 

26 Illinois ' 44.6 



RANK STATE . PERCENT 

27 Kansas ^3.7% 
UNITED' STATES 43.6 

28 Iowa ' 42.9 

29 North Dakota 42.6 

30 New York 41.3 

31 Montana 39 . 7 

32 California 38.6 

33 Colorado 37.8 

34 Wisconsin 37.0 

35 Nevada ■ 36.0 

36 Rhode Island 35.5 

37 Missouri 35.4 

38 Maine 35.0 
3§/ Ohio- : 34.7 
■40 Indiana 34.1 
41 Virginia 34.0= 
■42. WyoMng 33.3 
43' Vermont 33.1' 
44. New Jersey 31.2 
■45 Oregon 25.5 
■46- Massachusetts 23.9 
■47- Connecticut 23.5. 
48 Nebraska 22.9 
49- South Dakota 13.0 
50 New Kampshire 7.2 



a - Would change to 55.0, percent and rank to 13th. if $15.6 million appropriated 
in 1975 actraordinary Session for salary and retirement increases were 
included and there were no changes in other states. 

Source: NEA, Estimates of School Statistics, 1974-75. 
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Table k. 

TREND IN PERCENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL REVENUES FINAHCED BY STATE 'GOVERNMENT 

> (Excludes Federal' Funds) 
196k-63 through 197^^-75 



Louisiana 



Rank 



Year 


U.S. Percentage 


Percentage 


Among 50 
States 


I96M-65 


kl,k% 


71*.!*^ 


k 


1969-70 


¥f.3 


6k.O 


. 11 


1972-73 


kk.6 


65.0 


' 16 


1973-71* 


k6.6 




8 


1971^-75 (Est.) 


' 1*7.5 


65.6^ 


9^ 



NOTE: Revenues incltide all receipts available for operations plizs 

capital outlay and-debt service . Ebccludes noiirevenue receipts 
such as monies received from loans, sales of bonds, sales of 
property purchased from capi^t^ funds and insurance adjustments. 



declassification of $33 ?i^iion in state revenue sharing from federal 
(as published) toV state revenues. 

^ould change to 66.3^ if $1$>6 million appropriated in 1975 Ex* Seas* 
for salary and^ retirement increases were included. Louisiana rank 
wouli remain 9th,, assiuning no changes in other states. 

Source: NEA^, Rankings of the States Annual Series aiid Estimates of 
School Statistics . 1974^75 . Coiuputed by committee: staff to 
exclude fecieral funds. 
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change*) Nationally, it is estimated that state governments in 197^-75 are 
providing *f7»5 percent of public education money, up from the hl*k percent 
provided in 196k-65. (See Table k.) 

Table 5 shows the ranking of all states in the percentage of public education 
money provided by state governments, exclusive of federal funds, in 197^-75« 
Hawaii, with only one school district, has the largest proportion of state 
financing:. 

Louisiana's position among the 13 southern states in the proportion of public 
education revenue provided by the state goveiment (excluding federal funds) 
remained at fifth, rank for the three-y^ar period, 1972-73 through 1974-75. In 
fact, there was little change in rank among any of the 13 southern states during 
this period. (See Table 6,) 

Expenditures Per: Pupil 

Kie amount spent par pupil gives some Indication of a state 's effort to 
educate its youth, * 

There are several ways to designate the number of pupils: (l^ accximulated 
registration from the beginning of school to the end, which shows the largest 
number of students since this is a head count of ^11 students who attended at 
some time during the year; (2) average dally membership (iS which is the 
average of stiidents enrolled, whether present or absent and (5) average tediy 
attendance (AD^) which takes into account students who are absent at some time 
during the school session. ^ 

Interstate Comparisons 

Interstate comparisons of expenditures per pupil are made by the NM on the 
basis of 4DA and ADM, However, the staff found it necessary to use ADA compari- 
sons since, according to the NBA ( Estimates of School Statistics, 197^75 . p. 19) 5 

"Average daily membership (ADM) is recommended as a better measure than . 
^ADA for use in computing per-pupH expenditure. It represents an average 
of the pupils belonging -~ . those attending (ADA) plus those absent — 
and provides a measure of the actual number of pupils for whom the expen- 

116 
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Table 5 

PERCENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL REVENUES FINANCED BI STATE GOVIIINMENT,, BY 

(Excludes Federal Funds) 
1971^-75 (Est.) 



LANK 


STATE 


PERCENT 


RANK 


STATE 


1 


Hawaii 


96.756 




United States 


2 


Alaska 


78.6 


27 


Illinois 




New Mexico 


77.8 


28 


North Dakota 


k 

1 


NoT**fch CaTolinfl. 


77.5 


29 


Iowa 




' AT flViATOfl 




^0 


New York 


✓ 






^1 

JX 


Montana 


7 


M'^ nnl irni 


71.0 




Calif oimia 

wCkXXX UJLCb 


8 




70.1 




Coloirado 


Q 

7 


LODISIAMA 


65.6 




Rhode Island 


10 




• ✓ 




Wisconsin 




i. X \J± xucx 




^6 


Mfline 


11 


V4 0wX K 




^6 


* Nevada 




HOSU- -V XX ^XiiXC* 


62.8 


^8 


Virffimla 

V XX Kill 1 1 liOfc 




TT+nh 


62 s 


jy 


Miflfloiiri 

X JLXO 0 W 14* X 




M*! TlTlflHO'fcfl. 


61.0 


IfO 


Ohio 


16 


Arkansas 


60.8 


111 


"Wyondjig 


17 


dklahoma 


56.9 


1|2 


Indiana 


18 


Tennessee 


55.6 • 


»I3 


Vermont 


19 


Arizona 


5»i.7 


kk 


New Jersey 


20 


Pennsylvania 


5»i.l 


h3 


Oregon 


21 


Te±as 


53.9 


k6 


Nebraska 


22 


Michigan 


53.»i 


hi 


Massachusetts 


23 


Idaho 


51.5 


48 


Delaware 


2U 


' Washington 


50.5 


h9 


Spixth Dakota 


25 


Maryland 


1j8.3 


50 


New Hampshire 


26 


. Kansas 


I17.6 







PERCENT 



hl.5% 

hi. 2 

ito.7 

h3.3 
k2.k 
ko.k 
39.0 

38.7 
38.6 
38.6 
38.1 
37.8 
36. S 

36.7 
36.2 

35.2 

33.1 
27.1' 
25.6 
25.1 
2I1.2 
15.3 
7. 4 



NOTE: Revenues include all receipts available for operations plus capital 
outlay and debt service Excludes nonrevenue receipts such as monies 
received from loans, SEuLes of bonds, sales of property purchased from 
capital funds and insurance adjustments . 

\oxad change to 66.3% i? $15*6 mUiion appropriated in 1975 Ejctraordinary 
Session for salary and retirement increases were included/ Loiaieiana rank 
would remain unchanged, assuming no ct^ges in other states. 



Source; NEA, Eptimates of School Statistics. 197^75 . 
staff to exclude federal funds. 
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dltures were made . Becauge some gtatee have not adopted this 
mftthod of Pi^pll reporting/ figures on expenditures p er pupil 
in ADM are incomplete d^ (Emphasis added) 

I* 

As shovn in Table .7, although Louisiana has been increasing its expenditures 
per ADA in recent years, other states have outpaced it. Louisiana's spending 
per ADA in 1973-7lf was $988, a 6.5 percent increase over the prior year. Southern- 
states almost doubled that rate ^{11 .'S percent) and the increase in ADA .spending 
for all 50 states was also higher (10.8 percent). Estimates for 197^75 show - 
little increase in ADA expenditures In Louisiana (0.,1 percent) , while the 
southern states are expected to increase by 10 percent and all 50 states, by 
8.5 percent. During the five-year period, 1969-70.to 197*^75 > ^"^1 one other 
southern state — Kentucky — had a smaller rate of increase than did Louisiana. 
Louisiana's increase in ADA spending during this five-year period was percent 
compared to 6I.I percent for the United States and 68.3 percent for the I3 
southern states. 

Table 8 shows Lotdsiana' s ranking among the. 13 southera states and all 50 
states in expenditures per ADA since I969-7O. Among the southern states, ibidslana 
^ranked third highest in I969-7O but only seventh highest in 197'f-75* Louisiana 
ranked 32nd among the 50 states in 1969-70, rose to 2^ in 1971-72, but is 
estimated to fall to 38th rank^ in 197'*^75 • 

' Table 9 measures Louisiana's expenditures per ADA as a percentage of the 
•?5i.verage for the^titEr"^^ the nation. In recent years Louisiana exceeded the 
south' s average, but not in 197'+-75. Its spending, per ADA as a percentage of 
the U.S. average has been dropping steadily — from 91.;8 percent in 1970-71 to 
80 percent in 197l|-75» ' ^ 

Comparisons Among Local Systems 

Table 10 shows how Loidsiana's 66 school, systems compare in their 1973-7^ 
spending per pupil on the basis of three measures — registration, ADM and ADA. 
ADM is said to be the best basis for measi^ing per-pupil spending, and is -used^ 
by the state to determine the number of teachers it allots per pupil. Table 11 
shows how the local school systems rank in ADM spending. Goheraliy, the smaH 
nrral systems spend the most per ADM, but this does hot mean that studeiits in 
those systems necessarily get the best education. Rather, the cost per pupil 
usually goes down as the number of students increases, but the educational 
opportunities are usually greater in the larger and more affluent systems. 
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Table 10. 



CURRENT EXPENDITDRES^ PER PUPIL, BY LOUISIANA SCHOOL SYSTEM 

1973-7^ 



AVERAGE DAIp- AVERAGE DAILY 

SCHOOL SYSTEM REGISTRATION" MEMBERSHIP ATTRNDANGE 



Acadia 


$ 829 


871 


$ 966 


Allen > 


876 


902 


965 


Ascension 


848 


867 


927 


Assumption 


773 


818 


906 


Avoyelles 


877 


881 


940 


Beauregard 


• 979 


981 


1,037 


Bienville. 


987 


989 . 


1,055 


Bossier 


785 


847. 


912 


Caddo 


894 


946 


1,039 


Calcasieu 


821- 


854 


909 


Caldwell 


884 


930 


951 


Cameron 


1,077 


1,096 


, 1,197 


Catahoula 


^ 1,055 


1,085 


1,15L ' 


Claiborne 


922 


947 


1,009 


Concordia 


952 


1,001 


1,096 


DeSoto 


884 


915 


978 


East Baton Rouge 


914 


969 


i;054- 


East Carroll 


943 


. 989 


1,094 


East Feliciana 


924 


953 


1,030 


Evangeline 


985 


. 1,004 


1,096 


Franlclln 


1,007 


1,049 


1,153 


Grant 


845 


872 


949 


Iberia 


813 


838 


903 


ibervllle 


1,083 


1,120 


1,210 


Jackson 


1,049 


l,08i . 


1,166 


Jefferson 


813 


S50" 


942 


Jefferson Davis 


842 


868 


927 


Lafayette 


812 * 


836 


888 


Lafourche 


790 


823 


874 


LaSalle 


823 


862 


935 


Lincoln 


929 


958 


1,013 


Livingston 


782 


813 


881 


Madison 


904 


949 


1,009' 


Morehouse 


887 


yzu 


Qoh 


Natchitoches 


996 


1,045 


1,115 


Orleans 


.893 


939 


1,094 


Ouachita 


824 


886 


934 


Flaqiiei^lnes 


746 


777 


854 


Pointe< Coupee* 


1,010 


1,040 


1,140 


Rapides 


833 


870 


934 


Red River " 


975 


1,012 


1,079 


Richland 
Sab^ne^ 


■911 


1,013 


1,093 


995 


1,016 


1,075 


St. Bernar-* 


691 


713 


795 


St. Charles 


890 


921 


1,021 


St. Helena 


955 " 

4 C'i 


981 


1,026 
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Table 10, p. 2 



CURRENT EXPENDITURES* Pp PUPIL, BY LOUISIANA SCHOOL SYSTEM 

1973-7'^ 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 


REGISTRATION^ 


AVERAGE DAILY 


AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE ° 


St. James 


$ 949 


$ 963 


$1,021 


St- John the Baotist 


824 


848 . 


927 


St. Landry 


886 


923 


1,020 


St Martin 


857 


886 


975 


St. Mary 


725 


764 


836 


St ^ Tamnianv 


751 


791 


865 


Tanc>"frtahoa a 


850 


892 


990 




1,208 


1,252 


1,353 


Terrebonne 


757 ■ 


784 


844 


Union 


S43 


865 


918 


Vermilion 

V ' "'ill liiliVil 


957 


1,075 ' 


1,165 


Vernon 


776 


843 


899 


Washington 


944 


986 


1,055 


Webster 


. • 903 


936 


986 


West Baton Rouge 


897 


926 


■1,006 


West Carroll 


891 


944 * 


1,020 


West Feliciana 


1,040 


1,068 


1,157 


Winn 


969- 


1,152 


1,219 


City of Monroe 


879 


921 


980 


City of Bogalusa 


909 


956 


1,014 


STATE 


869 


909 


993 



a - Excludes capital outlay and interest on school debt* 

b - Cumulative enrollment at end of ,yeer. Includes all students who registered 

(unduplicated) at some time during the year, 
c - Average daily attendance (ADA) represents average of pupils attending when 

schools are in session. - ^ ^ ^ 

d - Average daily membership (ADM) represents an average of pupils belonging 

•(those present plus those absent) when schools are actually in session. 

Source: State Department of Education of Louisiana, 125th Annual Repor t for the 
Session, 1973-74, to be published.* 
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TABLE 11. 

RANKINGS OF LOUISIANA SCHOOL SYSTEMS BY CURRENT EXPMJDITURJTS PER ADM 

1973-74 
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881 


1 9 ^ 


oaDine 


1, UlO 




Grant 


.872 


•1 o 


Klcnlana 


1 , Ul J 


A A 


Acadia 


871 


In 


Rea River 


l^UlZ 




Rapides 


870 




i!ivangeixn6 


1, UU^ 


Att 


Jefferson Davis 


868 


lb 


Concordia 


1 , 001 


/.o 

49 


Ascension 


867 


Li 


Bienville 




>tn 
50 


Union 


865 


17 


East Carroll 


non ' 


Jl 


LaSalle 


862 


19 


Washington 


n o£ 
986 


CO 


Calcasieu 


854 




Beauregard 


:^81 


c o 


Jefferson 


850 


on 


ot» Helena 


noi 
9ol 


54 


St. John the Baptist 848' 


00 


hast Baton Rouge 


n^n 


cc 
55 


Bossier 


847 


oo 

.23 


St. James 


963 


55 


Vernon • 


843 




LincoJ.n 




Di 


Iberia 


838 . 


25 


City of Bogalusa 


956 ■ 


58 


Lafayette 


836 


26 


East Feliciana 


953 


. 59 


Lafourche . 


823 


27 


Madison 


949 


60 


Livingston 


813 


28 


Ciaiborne 


947 


61 


Assuinj>,tion 


818 


29 


Caddo 


946 " 


62 


St. Tammany 


791 


30 


West Carroll 


944 


63 


Terrebonne 


784 


31 


Orleans 


939 


64 


Plaquemines 


— 777 


32 


Webster 


936 ■ 


65 


St. Mary 


764 


33 


Ca.ldwell 


. 930 


66 


St. Bernard 


713 


34 


West ^aton Rouge 


926 









* ADM - Represents an average of pupils belonging (thos^present plus those absent) 
when schools are actually in session. ^ 

Source: State Department of Education of Louisiana, 125th Annual Report for the 
Session, 1973-74 , to be' published. 
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Tensas had the highest spending per ADM in 1973-7^^ 252) while St, 
^^erna^d spent the least $1|713) . St. Bernard has instituted many new concepts 
* such as^ comprehensive student testing, an accountability system to measure 
teVcher effectiveness, and a student continuous progress program. 

- ' ' Priorities in Education Spending 

It is important to look at not only how much a state spends for public 
education but how it spends its money. 



\ 



The U.S. Office of Education publishes a series .of reports. Statistics 
of State School gysteas (previously the Biennial Survey of Education ) , which 
provides detail on school eoqpenditures. Unfortunately, the most recently 
published report is for I969-7OV* However, this report does give some insight 
into Louisiana' s priorities for spending its education dollar as compared with 
other states. ^ ^ > 

Two expenditure items that have high priority in Loidsiana are for school 
lunches and transportation. As shown in Table 12,. of all operating school e3cpen- 
ditures Louisiana spent '^.8 percent **or lunches in 1969-7P> with only ArloMisas 
spending a larger percentage. Louisiana spent another 5.9 percent for traaispor- 
tation, with only West Virginia aiid North Dakota spending a larger share. When 
. spending for school lunchQS .and transportation fi^e combined, Loidsiana spent 
12.7 percen-6 of ^its total school operating expenditures for these two puiTpbses, 
being exceeded only by Arkansas. Nationally, the proportion spent for school 
lunches and transportation ^was 6*2 percent — less than half of the 12.7 percent 
spent by Loidsiana 

' ' . . Outlook 

I A number of factors must be considered in determJLoing wl^ether the state 

, should raise teachers' Salaries not^only whether the raise is jtifltified but 
whether the state has t>»e financial ability to pay the cost, which is a recuf- 
^ ring one. ^yen a modest increase for individual teachers can balloon into 
miUions; of dollars because there are so many teachers e I a salary increase 
also means accompanying increases in retirement costs paid by the state. In 
addition, otiier school employees as weU. as employees of state goveniment 
usually receive Increases when teacher pay is raised.^ 
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TABLE 12. 



PERCENT SCHOOL LUNCHES AND TRANSPORTATION COMPRISE OF 

BI STATE 

1969-70 



CURRENT EXPENDITUIffiS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS^. 



CURRENT \ 
EXPENDITURE^.. 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS^ SCHOOL LUNCHES 



TRANSPORTATION 



LUNCH AND 
TRANSPORTATION 



STATE 


(IN THOUSANDS) ^ 


% 


RANK* . 


% 


RANK* 


% ' 


RANK* 


Alabanici 


$ 422.730 


5.2 


44 


3.2 


12 


8.4 


36 




81,374 


1.1 


2 


5.3 


41 


5.4 


12 


Arizona 


281,941 


2.9 


30 


2.2 


5 


5*1 


10 


Arkansas 


235.083 


8.3 


50 


4.8 


34 


13*1 


50 


California 


3.831 595 


1.3 


4 


2.0 


3 


3.3 


1 


Colorado 


369,218 


2.4 


20 


3.0 


10 


5.4 


12 


Connecticut 


588.710 


0.8 


1 


3.8 


23 


4.6 


. 6 


Delaware 


108,747 


2.8 


28 


4.4 


29 


7.2 


27^ 


Florida 


961,273 


3.2 


31 


2.1 


4 


5.3 


11 


Georgia: 


599,37.1 


5.1 


43 


4.1 


28 


9.2 


44 


Hawaii 


141,324 


* 5.3 


45 


1.8 


1 


7.1 


25 


Xdaho 


103 107 


2.6 




5.0 


38 


7i.6 


33 


Tllxnois 


1 896 067 


1.6 


g 


2 . 7 


7 


4.3 


3 


^Indiana 


809.105 


2.5 


22 


4.6 


31 


7.1 


25 


Iowa 


527 i 08 6 


2.2 


15 


4.5 


30 


6.7^ 


19 


Kans as 


362 593 


2.8 


28 


4.0 


26 


6.8 


,20 


Kehtiiclcv 


353 265 


4.4 


38 


5.3 


41 


;9.7 


45 


LOUISIANA 


503 217 


6.8 


49 


5 . 9- 


48 


12.7 


49 


'Maine 


1 SS Q07 


«f3 2 




S 6 


46 


8 . 8 


40* 


Mar.vlAnd • 


721 7QA 


2.0 


11 


4.0 


26 


6.0 


16 


MassacHii<5 ettQ 


907 341 


2.5 


22 


3.5 


19 


6.0 


16 


Micliican 


1 799 945 


r. 4 




3.1 


11 


4.5 


.4 


Minnesota 


781 243 


2.3 


17 


5.2 


40 


7.5 


32 


Mississibni 


262.760 


6.6 


48 


5.6 


-47 


12.2 


47 




642 O'^O 


2 7 


26 


4.7 


33 


7.4 


30 


MontAnp 


127 176 


2 4 


20 


3 


41 

*tX 


7.7 


34 


Nebraska 


231 612 

-^o^ JL , U JL^ 


1.8 

JL . U 


10 

JLV/ 


3 2 


12 


5.0 


9 


NpvpHa^ 


ft7 27^ 


1 2 




•J • -J 


X J 


4 5 


4 


New Hampshire 


101,370 


2.3 


17 


4.9 


36 


7.2 


27 


New Jersey 


1,343,564 


1.3 


4 


3.4 


16 


4.7 


7 


New Mexico 


183,736 


3.9 


34 


4.6 


31 


8.5 


38 


New York 


4,111,839 


2.2 


15 


4.8 


34 


7.0 


23 


North Carolina 


676,193 


5.3 


45 


3.2 


12 


8.5 


38 


North Dakota 


97,895 ^ 


4. 7 


40 


7.8 


50 


12.5 


48 


Ohio 


'1,639,805 


2.0 


11 


2.7 


7 


4.7 


7 


Oklahoina 


339,105 


4.2 


36 


^3.7 


21 


7.9 


35 


Oregon 


403,844 


2.1 


14 


3.6 


20 


5.7 


15 


Pennsylvania 


1,912,644 


1.6 


8 


3.8 


23 


5.4 


12 


Rhode Island ' 


145,443 


2.7 


26 


3.4 


16 


6.1 


18 


South Carolina 


367,689 


6.1 


47 


2.8 


9 


8.9 


42 


South Dakota 


109,375 


' 4.0 


35 


5.0 


38 


9.0 


43 


Tennessee 


473,226 


5.0 


42 


3.8 


23 


8.8 


40 


Texas 


1,518,181 


2.3 


17 


1*9 


2 


4.2 


2 ^ 



* 15? 
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Table 12, p. 2 



PEnCENT SCHOOL LUNCHES AND TRANSPORTATION COMPRISE OF 
CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BI STATE 

1969-70 



STATE 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U. S.. AVERAGE 



CURRENT- 
EXPENDITURES 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS a SCHOOL LUNCHES 



(IN THOUSANDS) 

$ 179,981 
78,921 
704,677 • 
699,984 
249,404 
777,288 
69,584 



% RANK* 



4.6 
2.5 
3.6 
4.7 
4.3 
2.0 
1.5 
2.6 



39 
22 
33 
40 
37 
11 
7 



LUNCH AND 
TRANSPORTATION TRANSPORTATIQN 
% RANK* % RANK* 



2.2 
4.9 
3.4 
3.7 
6.1 
5.3 
5.4 
3.6 



5 
36 
16 
21 
49 
41 
45 



6.8 
7.4 
7.0 
8.4 
10.4 
7.3 
6.9 
6.2 



20. 
30 
23 
36 
46 
29 
22 



* Ranked from lowest to highest percent. 

a - Excludes capital outlay and interest on school debt. 

Source: National Center for Educational Statistics, Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1969-70, Elementary and Secondary Education . 
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Members of the Governor's Council of Economic Advisors have compiled Information 
for the Governor's Education Stxidy Coiiamittee to help It assess possibilities for 
financing future teachers' salaries and other education costs* 

Future State Revenues 

Drs. Thomas R. Beard and Loren Scott of LSU-Baton Rouge prepared revenue projection! 
for Louisiana state government to 1979-80} this data was presented to the Governor's 
Education Study Committee on January 20, 1975* Two methods were used for the projec- 
tions, but even the high estimate method presents a rather dismal outlook for the 
state insofar as future growth from its present revenue sources. 

Drs. Beard emd Sfiott conclxided: 

Even the higher figures give little cause for optimism in that the 
projected yearly rates of growth in total revenues are consistently 
below the anticipated rate of price inflation. Thus, given the 
existing tax structure , state government will have a difficult tljae 
keeping up with the rate of inflation. 

' The primary reason for a slow rate of growth in future state revenues la that 
the state relies so heavily on income from its natural resources principally oil^ 
and gas through its severance tax, royalties, bonuses and rentals. Oil and gas. ^ 
production has been declining and seems likely to continue to do so. Policy changes 
ai?' the federal level could alter this picture, such as lifting price controls which 
affect the amomit of revenue the state can generate fl^om its oil and gas severance 
tax as well as 'royalties. 



Dr. Beard also presented to the committee on February 10 information from his 
publication. Financing Government in Louisiana > A Cdmparatlve Study (November 197^) • 
This publication showed the Quindry-Engels (SREB) estimation of Louisiana's utili- 
zation of state and local tax potential^ Compared to average rates for all states, 
Louisiana is over-utilizing the sales and various other eiclse taxes; the corporate 
income tax; the motor fuel (gasoline) taxj and the severance tax. It does have tax 
potential from the individual income tax, vehicle license tax and prqperty tax. 
However, the rates of the Income tax as well as deduction of federal taxes are 
"frozen^* into the constitution so that a constitutional amendment would be required 
to change such provisions. The same is true of the vehicle license tax, since the 
$3 auto license tax is also stipiaated in the constitution. The property tax is 
primarily a local tax, although the state could reimpose its 5.75 niiH levy. All 
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exemptions from the property tax are enumerated in the constitution so that a consti- 
tutional amendment would be required to alter these. Nevertheless, the property, 
tax does appear to offer the greatest potential for additional reveiiues to finance 
education in the fut'jre. 

Future Enrollments and Numbers of Teachers 

Louisiana, like other states, was faced with a. deluge of students into the 
public schools following the postwar baby boom of World War II. In recent years, 
however, there has been a decline in the birth rate (the number born per female of 
child-bearing age) as well as in the actual number of live births. As a res\dt, 
enrollments in the elementary grades have^already declined, and high school enrollments 
will begin tapering off soon. 

Dr. Don Wilcox of Lovdsiana Tech University and a member of the Governor's 
Council of Economic Advisors has prepared for the Governor's Education IJtudy Gommi;ttee 
estajnatss of future enrollments in Louisiana's ^public schools to I98O-8I as well as 
the number of teachers required for such enrollments. (See Table I3.) 

Dr* Wilcox's estimates take into consi4eration an increase in the number 
enrolled in .kindergarten since Louisiana has had an inadequate number of such 
schools but is gradually increasioig them. On the basis of estimated school- 
age population, elementary enrollments are projected to continue to decline 
until 3.980-81 when Dr. Wilcox estimates 1 slight upturn due to a larger number 
of women in the child-bearing age gi'oup. (Since these children have not yet 
been born, it is certain whether an Increase in the number of births will occur.) 

Wilcox estimates that secondary enrollments will decline; this seems certain 
since there has already been a decline in enrollments at lower grade levels and 
this drop will soon appear in high school enrollments. Dr. Wilcox's estimates 
of public school enrollments, shown in Table 13, indicate that the number enrolled 
will decrease from 8l8,ll55 actually in public school in 1973-7*^ to 756,8o6 by 
1980-81 a drop of 6l,61|-9 students. Students enrolled in special education 
classes are not included. 
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TABLE 13. 



PROJECTED MEMBERSHIP IN LOUISIANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS BASED ON MEMBERSHIP ATTEND 

OF FIRST REPORTING PERIOD, 1973-1980 



GRADE LEV/EL 


MEMBERSHIP-'- 


SCHOOL AGE^ 
POPULATION 


! RATIO OF 
MEMBERSHIP TO 
POPULATION 


TEACHER-') 
REQUIREMEN,T 


1973-74 


Kindergarten 
Elementary 1-6 
Secondanv- 7-12 
TOTAL - 


33,178 
it08,905 
376.372 
^ 818,it55* 


65,166 
it55, W 

1,012,092 

197it-75 


.50913 
.89781 
.76579it6 


1,255 
17,083 
19 . 809 • 
38,lit7* • 

1 

_ -, - ) 


Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Secondary 
TOTAL 


392,itit0^ 
381 ,995 

815, 3W* 

/ 


65,878 
itW,8itl 

996,733 

1975-76 


.620920it 
.8902075 


1* 

1,528 i 
17,0it8 I 

38,722f 


r 

Kindergarten / 
Elemerji'tary ' 
Secondary ^ 
TDTAb 


381 , 928 
376,582 
801,0itit 


65 , «7 
it27,212 
f»89,067 
981,716 

1976-77 


.65 

.89it / 
.77 / 

/ 


1,587 
16,53f 
19,820 
37.,9itl 

.1. . 


Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Secondary 
TOTAL 


370,25it 
37it.58it 
787,269 


62,398" 
963,025 


.6^8 

,^894 
' .77 

/ 


1,583 
16,028 
19,715: 
37,326 






1977-78 




Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Secondary 
TOTAL 


it6,551 
356,835 
372-, if28 
775, 81 it 


65,565 
399, lit it 
it83.673 
9itB,382 

1978-79 


.71 

.89it 

.77 


1 ,.737 
15,|itit7 
19,-601 
36^785 

j' - ■ 


Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Secondary 
TOTAL 


50,327 
351,578 
361,8itl 
763,7it6 


(68,010 
393,26it 
i»6g,923 
931 ,197 

1979-80 


.m 

.77 


f 

1,878 
15,220 
19.0itit 
36,142 


Kindergarten 
Elementary. 
Secanriary 
TOTAL 


5it,325 
351,538 

758, 267 


70,552 
393,219 
£t57.668 

921 , it39 


.77 

.89it 

.77 

161 


2,027 
15,218 
18,548 

- 35,793 
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PROJECTED MEMBERSHIP IN LOUISIANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS BASED ON MEMBERSHIP AT END 

OF FIRST REPORTING PERIOD, 1973-1980 



GRADE LEUEL 


MEMaERSHIP-"- 


SCHOOL AGE^ 
POPULATION 


RATIO OF 
MEMBERSHIP TO 
POPULATION 


TEACHER-' 
REQUIREMENT 


1980-81 


Kindergarten 
Elementary 1-6 
Secondary 7-12 
TOTAL . 


58,507 
356,695 

756,806 


73,13it 
398,988 

915,75/4 


.80 

,89k 

.77 


2,183 
15,kkl 
17,979 
35,603 



* Actual. 

^Data for 1973-7^+ and 197^-75 f. 
of Education, January 8, 1975. 



om 



Circular No. kGl^ Louisiana State Department 



Age groups 5 years, of age, 6-11 years of age, and 12-17 years of age corres- 
pond to Kindergarten, Elementary School, and Secondary School, respectively. 

■^Teacher Requirement is based on average ratios of 26.8, 23.1, Bnd 19. Q to 1 
for Kindergarten, Elementary School, and Secondary School, respectively 
(furnished by Louisiana State Department of Education). Includes teachers 
and principals allotted by state. Does not include teachers employed above 
the number allotted, special education teachers, nor teachers .paid from 
federal funds. 

Note: Grades seven and eight were considered secondary rather thdn elementary 
since most schools with these grades have "departmentalized" classes 
and hence the state allots teachers on the basis of the secondary rather 
than the elementary formula ratio. 

Source! Prepared by Dr. Don Wilcox, Research Division, College of Administra- 
tion and Business, Louisiana Tech University, and mE ar of Govefnar's 
Council of Economic Advisors. 
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Assuming' that the state * s ratio for alloting teachers remains unchanged, a 
reduction in the number of students should bring a consequent reduction in the 
number of teachers whose salaries are paid by the state. Dr. Wilcox^ s estimates 
Include principals since they are included in the state formula, but exclude 
special education teachers since there is a different allotment ratio and the 
state is encouraging the addition of such teachers. Also excluded are teachers 
whose salary is paid entirely by local school systems as well as teachers whose 
salary is paid from federal funds. The number of teachers to whom the state 
pays salaries is estimated to decrease from 38,ll^7 in 1973-7^ to 35>603 by 198O-81, 
a reduction of 2y^kk. Fewer teachers shoiild mean the state would have more money 
to pay those teachers who are employed. However, the addition of special education 
teachers may mean no reduction in the total number of teachers employed in the 
future. 
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CHAPTER VI 



A SURW OF THE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE ON MERIT PAY 
PROGRAMS, DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING, ACCOUNTABILITI, 
AND REUTED TOPICS 

^ I. Me rit Pay Programs 

Defined simply, merit pay programs are designed to pay individuals differently 
who are performing similar tasks at different levels of quality (Bhaerman, 1973;67). 
The merit pay concept has been resurrected a number of times among educational 
professionals in the United States, having a long life even if sporadic and unstable. 

A Brief History" 

Love (1970) indicated that the first merit pay plan in the United States was 
administered in the Newton, Massachusetts school system in the early 1900>s. Expanding 
merit pay programs floundered near the time of World War I when the average salaries 
of teachers in merit pay districts fell below those of other districts'. The 1920 -s 
saw merit pay reach its peak, with the depression of the 1930>s- bringing increased 
inclination toward the fixed teacher salary schedule. Remmers (1963:367) reported 
that whereas in 1938, 20 percent of the school systems of a population of 30,000 
or more persons had merit programs, only seven percent of similar size systems in 
1957 had such programs, with half of these inoperable. 

The 1950'-s SAW a renewed interest — merit pay, (Love, 1970), and the years 
since, another decline, caused in great part by teacher dissatisfaction (Kidwell, 
1968:104). Kidwell reported that approximately one-half of the programs in operation 
in 1958 and which responded to his I968 inquiry were still in operation one decade later. 

In 1970 therTwere no merit programs in force in school districts of over 100,000 
pupils (Elseroad, 1971:627), and striking lack of success in state-wide programs, as 

reported by Love (1970:25): 

A study of previous attempts at .apporting merit pay on a state-wide 
level reveals much failure, Ifeny state legislatures have at one time 
or another been interested in merit pay plans, and several have 

. appropriated large sums of money for studies in tlds area. Ten state? 

■ in the past twenty-five years or so have either carried out large scale 
experiments or studies dealing with merit pay plans, or they are 
contemplating doing so. Three states actually placed these plans into 
effect and later abandoned them after they were judged to be impractical. 
These states were Delaware ,5Florida, and New York. ^ . , 
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In addition/ Love reported that the Alabama Legislature enacted a merit pay 
program in I969, but repealed it in a subsequent sestJion before it went into effect. 
Merit programs found. in Texas (Dates, 1965) all existed in districts of 50,000 or 
less average daily attendt 3, and were operated on very indefinite programs.' 

The Merit of Merit Pay ' 

' The universally reported purpose for merit pay plans is to improve instruction 
by rewarding >be supel'ipr teacher. McKenna (.1973 b:7l) listed five advantages of 
merit pay, including: improved, teacher-principal communicatior an'^ planning, competition 
with other districts' salaries, increased teacher self-evaluatiou, compensation for 
a job well done, and compensation on criteria other than tenure and t3-aining# 
McDowell (1973:15) listed the following ten reasons which summarize lohe arguments 
for me'^'^.t* pay: 

1) Teachers differ in their .ability and efficiency; their salaries should 
be related to these differences. 

2) Merit increments provide an incentive and a reward for superior service. 
5) If we can rate for promotion and tenure, we can rate for salaries. 

k) Industry uses merit rating; education can do the same. 

5) The public is willing to pay high salaries to those who deserve them. 

6) Only through merit rating can teachers .attain professional status. 

7) Merit rating will improve instruction. • • : 

•8) Merit rating will reward those who deserve, recognition. 

9) Merit -ating will stimulate administrators to be more concerned with the 
efficiency of their teachers. 

10) "Merit rating will be well worth the extra, cost, for it will ensure that 
money is being wisely spent. ( 

* \ ' - 

Giv^n that these reasons for merit pay ^Bj be true, Remmers (I963O66) sums the diffi- 
culties with merit pay: 

The notion that isuperior teacher effectiveness should be rewarded by 
higher pay seems on its face to be eminently sensible. The rub is, 
of'co\u:se, that no generally acceptable method of measuring merit is 
available. 

Further rusearch bore out the truth of that o^tatement. Remmers (1963066), 
Bhaerman (1973:64) and McKenna (1973:71) listed as the two main drawbacks to merit 
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pay plans the lack of objectivity In evaluation fear of teacher competition and 
increased tensions rather than cooperation. To these Remmers adds fear of favoritism, 
lowered morale of those "passed over," and the inability of teachers to make a self- 
assessment of their effectiveness (general tendency of all to rate self as "average")* 
Elseroad (1971; 627) questioned the demonstrated validity of the evaluation instruments. 

For each statement listed earlier in favor of merit pay, McDowell (1973 •15) voiced 
an opposing view: 

^ 1) Differences in teaching efficiency cannot at the present be 
measured with sufficient accuracy for determining salaries. 

2) Merit rating destroys co-operative staff teamwork. 

\ 

3) Our rating methods are too cinide to distinguish among fine gradations 
of teaching efficiency. 

U) Industry and education are not analogous; teaching is an art. 

5) The public will reject a plan in which only a fraction of its 
children are taiight by superior teachers. 

6) We should seek to "improve all teachers, no: ^\erely to reward those 
who appear to excel. * j 

7) Merit rating may improve the efficiency of some teachers, ^but will 
have an adverse effect on many others. 

6) Merit rating will c^se bitterness and disillusionment. *^ 

9) Merit rating will hinder effective supervision. 

10) The additional cost of merit rating can be UiSed more profitably 
\ in improving the "efficiency of the entire staff. 

Identifylilg Meritorious Service 

There are generally considered to be two types of criteria by which effective 
teaching may be identified for merit pay purposes. Bhaerman (1973) listed these as 
the old style, which he identified as "input" measures, and the new style, which he 
identified as ^'output" measures. Input measures use rating scales to asses^^eaching 
qviali^ty as viewed by other professional staff member »3. Output measures aire determined 
by objective measiires of pupil growth and achievement, and will be dealt with later 
under the topic of "accountability." 

The most common peasure of subjective "input" factors Is the rating scale. 
Several problems evolve with its use, however. McDowell (1973^15-16) reported an 
experiment in which 65 principals rated the teaching skill of a new teacher teaching 
a xmit for I5 minutes.. Evaluation of the teacher's skill ranged from "Exceptional: 
demonstrates a high level of professional skill," to "Doubtful: has not 
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demonstrated suitability for teaching." Clarke (1973) found that ratings told as 
much about the rater as they did about the person being rated, end Purst (l97l) 
emphasized the fact that, if a rating scale is used administratively, as in determining 
merit pay recipients, its value as an instrument for the Improvement of , instruction , 
is lost, as teachers may try to "outfox" the device* The difficulties mentioned 
here are underscored by the finding of Tait (1971:111) that even teachers who felt 
teacher competency could not be measured could themselves identify "good" and "poor" 
teachers whom they kxiew. 

Kidwell (1968:98) reported that mo& districts having merit pay plans used a 

combination of rating devices, and McCarter (197^02) stressed that removal of 

<» 

subjectivity from the evaluation process was neither possible nor desirable^ Use 

of a variety of subjective measures should assure reasonable objectivity^ ^e reported* 

"" ' ' , . ^ - 

Additional problems in evaliiating teacher effectiveness will be dealt with in 
a later sections / 

Ebdstlng Merit Programs ^ \ 

Ip spite of the dif f iciilties mentioned above in establishing merit programs, 
several such programs have been established and given* wide ihiblicity* The merit 
programs in Hartford, CoLnecticut ( Chaplip, 1969)? Laduc, Missouri (McKehna, 
1973 b), and Glencoe, Illinois (Rice, 1971) .are examples of such programs. 

The Ladue, Missouri merit program has twp aims: ^ the improvement of performance 
and the relation of performance to salary. The evaluative criteria are broad, 
general guidelines (developed by the staff members themselves), and great responsi- 
bility rests with the principal'. P.eer and supervisory evaluation has been frowned 
upon. McKenna (1973) reported a salaay schedule (updated beyond information in his 
article of 1973) as outlinedbelow: - . » 

'Sched^e of Incei}.tive Salaries ' 
Ladue > Missouri: District 

Schedule Minimum Increments 'Majdmum 

1 $8,000 - $8,600 . $ 0-500 * ^10,500 

^ ^ Advancement Increment 700 - . 

2 . 0-700 up to . 33,4oO ' 
, ^ 0-300 up t6' ^ 15^500 

Advancement Increment 1,000 ' ^ 

3 * 0-l,'00a>up to 16,50jD , • 

167 20; 500 V ^ 



The evaluative iteria contained several pages of statements concerning the 
following cliarcioteristics: l) personal qualities of the superior teacher, 2) pro- 
fessional braining and grpwth leading to superior teaching, and 3) evidences of 
superior teaching. McKenna (I975:letter) indicated that each "... successful 
program of this nature (merit- plan) must be tailor-made to fit an individual district. 

The Olencoe, Illinois career-teacher plan offered: l) accelerated salary 
advancement, 2) salary placement beyond the stated maximum^ and 3) caree;r^and non- 
career differentials for teachers with tefn years or more in the profession (Rice, 1971) 
Two factors which .contributed to the success of tiie Glencoe Program were an unusually 
healthy^ relationship between the teachers, administrators, board, a^d community, 
and^a central decision-making role given the teachers. In the spring of 1970, the 
Glencoe faculty voted seven to one to strengthen the means of recognizing outstanding 
teacher performance (Rice. 1971:10). However, correspondence received by the 
Governor's Education Study Committee research staff in early 1975 indicated that 
the merit plan had been largely abandoned: '-^ 

I regretfiaiy report that collective T5ar gaining 'has eliminated 
virtually all of the merit provisions of the Glencoe Career- 
Teacher Plan. I sincerely doubt that the :^w remaining provisions 
are worthy of your review. (loung, 19751' \ 

' Prei^eqtdsite Conditions for Successful Merit Pay Programs » ^ . 

^>IcDowell (1973) listed the following conditions whicb^ould be met in order 
tO'-assure-a- successful-merit pay program: *' 

I ' ' 'I ' ■ " 

7 Prerequisite Conditions : f 

1) The primary purpose must "be to Improve instmction, not merely 
to penalize unsatisfactory .teaching or to require uniformity in 
teaching methods. 



/ 

/ 
/ 



2) There must be acceptance of the plan by the, teachers, the admin- 
istrators, and the school board members. ^ 

3) All policy-making cmd administrative actions must be in harmony 
with the merit principle (attract and retain best teachers} rewd 
only the most efficient teachers). 

1^) ' There must be mutual respect between the teachers and the adminis- 
trators of the piano' 

5) Teachers should pai^ticipate in developing the plan, and jthere 
should be almost universal agreement on the criteria for measuring 
teacher performance. 

6) Ample research and planning must precede -^he jjnplementation of 
the plan (must be adapted to suit local conditions of the district). 

. ■ ■ 168 
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7) The district should plan to make merit increments available to 
all teachers who meet the prescribed standards (no quotas). 

8) The policy should be evaluated periodically: it must be dynamic 
and experimental; nevei' inflexible or static^ ^ 

Evaluation of Teachers : . • 

9) There must be developed and validated'a set of evalmtive 
standards that can be applied with objectivity and reliability to 
ii^ividual teaching situations* Probably some form of rating sheet 
should be used* However, -appraisal systems that have .the appearance 
of objectivity through the superficial use of numerical scales, or 
whose reliability has not been demonstrated, are misleading as, to 
their valu^ and ^^will ultimately do irreparable harm to the merit 
rating plan. • ^ ■ 

10) Continuous evalua^Mon by teams of eValixators appears to be more 
useful than irregular evaluation by an irregular ^ater* 

11) There must be ample time for the appraisal of teacher performance, 
ah adequate number of properly traijied supervisory and-adminis'txatlve 
personnel to carry out the e'raluation, and sufficient assurance that 
*the evaluation results will be thoroughly discussed with the teacher. 

12) Evaluation for salary detennination should be distinctly separate * 
from evalxiation for the improvement of instruction. 

13) The administrative staff that evaluates teachers shoxild itself be 
evaluated on the basis of established criteria and measuring tnstriments;; 

Ik) There should be provision for appeal by the teacher against the / 
evaluation results. > 

-Financing the Plan : • . ^ 

15) The basic scale of salaries mus-. adequately reflect the importance 
of- teaching. 

16) The merit increments must be large enough to provide an incenti,ve, 
gnd to justify a careful, systematic evaluation process. 

17) Stiff icient money must be made available to finance the plan adequately. 

Sufficient attention on the merit pay issue should be given to the fact that 
there exists no state-wide plans (Love, 1970), and that existing plans aire usually 
in small, .w.ealthy, suburban districts close to colleges (Bhaerman, 1973^ • Though 
it is not reported in the literatu ♦ perhaps such districts share values common 
eno\igh to per^t a cohesive philosoi.../ and mutual understanding. Another factor 
to consider is that successful merit systems usually have large incentive increments 

1S9 
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($1,000 or more) above an already adequate base (Kidvell, I968). Merit programs 

shoiild entail a great deal of planning, which should include teachers at all stages 

of *planning and decision making (Carpenter, 1959568). Merit programs are likely 

to be costly: McDowell (1973:1?) reported that the introduction of a merit plan 

may cost an additional I8 percent of the payroll. And finally, the use of merit 

pay plans by themselves, has not been found to be the most effective means of attracting 

and holding teachers as they have been assumed to be (Carpenter, 1959^69). 

. ^ Central to the problem of merit pay is reliable identification of teacher 
effectiveness, a discussion^f which follows • 



Conclusion 

As a result of a review of the literature, the research' staff ^oncluded that it 
would be difficult to operate a succ^sful merit pay plan on a statewide basis at 
thi s t djne . 

Re commendat io ns » . 

The followiiig reconnnendat ions are made; 

1) : That there be no mandated statewide merit pay plan for professional 
educators in Louisiana at the present time,, 

2) ^That individual parish or city systems be encouraged to operate merit pay 
plans if they should so^ choose* 

3) . That systems employing a merit pay pleoi be encouraged to meet the following 
criteria : 

(a) involve teachers at all stages of the progrMi planning; 

(b) study thoroughly existing successful merit plans; - 
'(c) Judge merit by as defensible and objective criteria as 

possible; 

(dV provide for evaluative input from as many sources as possible; 

(e) provide for review of the evaluation; 

(f) provide for continual revision of the program; 

(g) - provide an adequate salary base for all teachers; 

(h) provide increments large enough to serve as an incentive • 
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if, - The Evaluation of Teacher Effectiveness ^ ^ 

The accurate ^evaluation of teacher effectiveness is widely recognized as a complex 
problem which defies precise measurement (Clarke, 1973? Flanders, 1969; Furst, 1971j 
McKenna, 1973a; Popham, 1971a; Remmers, 1963)* Furst (1971) indicated that choosinjg 
the criteria by which the tq^acher will be evaluated is central to problems of 
research. Mitzel (I96O) suggested that the criteria used in the evaluation of 
teacher effectiveness could be divided into three general types: product, process, 
and pre^sage. Product criteria are those outcojies of the teaching process such as 
student achievement, and will be dealt with in^l^e following section on "accountability. 
The process criteria deal with teacher behavior , "student behavior, and interaction 
behavior. The presage criteria are those which are related to items such as proba- 
tionary-tenure status, degree, years of teaching experience, participation in 
professional organizations, etc. | 

Some research attention has been directed toward' the prediction of teacher 
effectiveness among student teachers on a variety of types of criteria. Flanders 
(1969:1^3^) reported a study in which researchers found the most consistent .predictors 
were academic average and student teaching reports. Another study summarized by 
Fianders reported that the following criteria discriminated well between poor and 
excellent student teachers: l) adaptability to a variety of teaching situations, 
2) skills in planning, 3) resourcefulness in t<eaching, and effective teacher- 
pupil relationships. A final study summarized by Flanders indicated that the best 
predictor of teacher effectiveness was a scale measuring democratic attitudes. 
ELanders (l969:lJf31) concluded that present studies indicate that "errors in 
selecting prospective teachers by a predictor test would be too high^ except inythe 
most extreme and obvious cases." 

Measurement of Teacher Effectiveness by Presage Criteria 

ilanders (I969) reported studies which showed that teachers with one to three 
years of teaching experience made significant gains in solving simulated problem 
tasks 'in teaching reading and arithmetic. After three years, such progress seemed 
to. level ofl^,^^^d ^ith (1971:6). Indicated that after 15 to 20 years experience, 
progress in these skills actually seemed to decline. Though it is not report^ in 
the literature, such decline in skills could be due to attrition of more effective 
teachers to administrative posts or other positions. Flanders (1969^1^33) reported * 
further that "...training and years of experience appear to have no significant 
advantage or disadveintage. . .for measuring teacher competence. . .except that of greater 
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objectivltyjO xSmith (1971:6) reported a study which indicated that the effect of 
degree attained was not so importaiit as the recency of involvement in educational 
training and concluded that efforts to have teachers continue their training seem 
justified. While presage criteria have greater objectivity than other types of 
teacher evaluation and enjoy wide usage, it is Interesting to note that Jenkins 
(I97U) reported that teachers themselves considered presage criteria generally less 
important than the other types, and specifically considered years of teaching experience 
least important of all. Jenkins found that teachers considered relationship with the 
class (rapport) the most important criterion of teacher effectiveness. 

Measurement of Teacher Effectiveness "by Process Criteria 

Perhaps the most widely used criteria for measuring teacher effectiveness both ^ 
in practice and In research are process criteria. Process criteria deal with teacher 
activities in the classroom. Soar (1973:209) argued tha^ process criteria are the 
fairest ones by which to evaluate teachers, for just as doctors are not held 
responsible for eff ectirig the cure of their patients but for prescribing a treatment 
which is known to be effective, so teachers shoxzld be held ac^* ^wJle for what 
they do (which is unjier their control), rather than for the outcome of what they do, 
which is not under their control (or not nearly so much so)» 

\ 

Flanders (l969:ll|2U) reported that N.L. Gage, a recognized authority in the 
evaluation of teacher effectiveness, selected five global (process) characteristics 
of effective teachers: l) warmth, 2) cognitive organization, 3) orderliness, ^) 
indirectness, ^d 5) problem-solving abiliiy. Coleman (1973) listed four characteris- 
tics of effective teachers: l) wannth, 2) indirectness, 3) cognitive development, 
and If) enthusiasm. However, in another study reported by Flanders (1969) > the author 
found that "...unsuccessful teachers appeared to lack sensitivity to and understanding 
l)f children's thinking and attitudes and to exhibit low capacity for effective 
^structuring of instructional stations, whereas no corresponding similariti es between 
the most efficient teachers were discernible ." (emphasis added) 

. No single process, criterion appears to be recognizable as uniquely indicative 
of teacher effectiveness. 

The most commonly used method of evaluating process criteria is the rating scale. 
In an analysis of rating forms from 38 states, Ovard (19755 89-90) grouped character- 
istics rated under the three general headings: 1) professional relations and 
attitudes, 2) teaching techniques, and 3) personal characteristics of the teacher. ^ 
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Ovard reported that another researcher "devised the following 10 categories from 
209 rating scales: l) instruction; 2) classroom management; 3) professional attitizde; 
4) choice of subject matter; 5) cooperation; 6) personal habits; 7) health; 8) 
discipline; 9) appearance of the. room; 10) personal appearance. Thus, there appears 
to be no uniformity, in the items listed on rating scales used to evaluate teacher 
ef f ectivenef s . Ipcidentally, Scriven (197*^) suggested that in the absence of 
weights obtained by a regressive analysis for each factor in the rating scale, that 
each factor be of equal weight, rather than having weights arbitrarily assigned. 

Ratings of teacher effectiveness are usually obtained from one or a combination 
of the following sources: l) self, 2) peers, 3) students, and k) supervisor or 
administrator (Flanders, 19o9)» Self -ratings and peer ratings proved to be of 
little worth in the literature ♦ Self -ratings, in particular, reflect a consistent 
bias to overrrating, and would obviously be incapable of use where salary benefits 
were determined by self -evaluation of effectiveness i 

.Student evaluation of instruction is one direct attempt of letting the consumer 
evaluate the product. Flanders (I969) indicated that Gage found teachers were 
influenced in the direction of pupils' ideal teacher when given feedback o_f student 
ratings. In a factor analytic study, Remmers (I963) 'classified the following five 
factors of students' ratings of instruction: l) affective merit; 2) cognitive merit 
^ in motivating learning; 3) cognitive merit in promoting comprehension (negative items); 
^ k) cognitive merit in promoting comprehension (positive items); end 5) disciplinary 
^ ability. Sullivan (197*^-) fo^ond a modest but significant relationship between student 
^ evalixation of instruction and student achievement. Bryson (197*^-) reported similar 
findings. The teacher characteristics which students listed as most important to , 
effective teaching were knowledge of subject matter and a sense of humor; those felt 
to be least important were age and sex (Buser, 197*^-) • Buser found that the teacher 
behaviors students felt were the most important to effective teaching were listening 
to students and ^mder standing students; those rated least important were attendance 
at extra-class activities and participation in extra-class activities. 

Use of rating , scales by administrators and supervisors (and others as well) to 
evaluate teacher effectiveness is not without criticism. Popham (l97l) insisted 
that rating teachers by the process they employ is not reliable because dtfferent 
teachers may employ different techniques and be equally effective,, due to differences 
in their personalities. The subjectivity of the ratings is another frequently listed 
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problem (Popham, I97I; Kult, 1973). Kult also added that in specialized subject 
areas on§ porson 'cannot be a qualified observer in all areas. Research does point 
to the fact that the teachers should be rated by the principal (Love, 1970); there 
is also some evidence that a cpmbination of raters is prefeired (Scrlven, 197^) t 
Teachers seem. most willing to accept evaluation ratings when they are for purposes 
of instructional improvement and not administrative uses in merit pay plans or "witch 
hunts" (Bhaerman, 1973; Rose, 196ki Zelenak, 197^^ 197^b) . 

The analysis of classroom interactions between the teacher and students is an 
evaluation development appearing relatively recently on the educational scene. In 
interaction analysis, the researcher (or evaluator) observing the classroom indicates 
how many times a specific behavior occurs ,^ such as the teacher smiling and showing 
verbal acceptance of a student's response, etc. Flanders (I969) called for more 
specific methods of quantifying interaction research variables more systematically. 
Soar (19T3) indicated that interaction analysis^may lead to the quantification of 
teacher behaviors which encourage pupil growth ii^the higher cognitive skills* Smith 
(1970) found that interaction analysis was very pressing and indicated hopefulness 
that major breakthroiighs in identifying teacher behaviors which are crucial to pupil 



achievement may be forthcoming. 




Some researchers consider student achievement, the third type of criterion 
this discussion, the ultimate criterion of teacher effectiveness,. The accountability 
movement, a discussion of which follows , has as its base this philosophy. 

Conclusion 

As a reaialt of the i»eview of the literature, the research staff concluded that 
there exists no single criterion by which either teacher effectiveness br prospective 
teacher effectiveness can be judged. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations are made: 

1) That continued interest and research in the evaluation of teacher 
effectiveness be encouraged; 

2) That the committee consider working with teachers, university 
personnel and/or educational consultants to devise objective criteria 
by which minimally acceptable performance will be judged. 
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III. Accountability; The Evaluation of Teacher Effectiveness 

By Student .Achievement 

Accojmtability generally deals with the teacher ^s producing evidence of the 
effectiveness of his instructions and accepting responsibility for such results 
(Popham, 1972c). Leon Lessinger, generally accepted as the father of the accounta- 
bility movement, noted that accountability is simply "...the ability to deliver on 
promises" (Huber, 197*^). Schwartz (1970) stated that "In its broadest sense, 
accountability in education means that schools, administrators, and teachers would 
be Responsible ,for the improvement, or lack of it, in the performance of their 
students." ' . ; 

The accountability movement had as its base the measurement^ of instruction as 
stated la behavioral objectives (Ovard, 1975) ^ a practice which has steadily gained 
ground (in educational circles since the appearance of Bloom* s Taxonomy of Educational 
Ob.iectivesi Cognitive Domain in 1957* Since most standardized a^chievemeht tests 
available were considered poor measures^ of teacher effectiveness by pupil achievement 
(Tyler, 1970) , the accountability movement has called for the ripid development and 
wide circulation of criterion-referenced tests, instruments designed specifically to 
measure the degree to which a student has achieved the specific course objectives of 
his instruction. The difference between regular standardized achievement tests 
(often called norm-referenced tests in the literature) and criterion referenced tests 
is often given as the fact that nonn-ref erenced tests are designed to discriminate 
between the achievement of learners (Tyler, 1970). This can be misleading* Criterion- 
referenced tests also discriminate between learners, but the ^discrimination is between 

those who can and caimot meet the criterion performance. In, its earliest stages of 

. -- - , -- . ^ - - - - 

development, the "measurement by objectives" movement stressed teacher made criterion 
referenced tests to measure students, performance on specific instructional objectives. 



Performance contracting (letting of educational contracts to private industries 
which guaranteed specified student results) was generally considered an intermediate 
step toward accountability (Page, 1972) • The first performance contract receiving 
wide publicity was in October, 1969> in the Texarkana, Arkansas school district 
(Schwartz, 1970) • While it first appeared to be overwhelmingly successful, later 
information indicated that a number of factors - especially teaching the test - tended 
to negate the effectiveness of the endeavor (Page, 1972)* Page reported that in a 
subsequent massive Office of Education grant on performance c::;tracting conducted In 
^ several states, that adequate research controls were Imposed to prevent such factors 
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as teaching the test and to reduce such factors as upward statistical regression, so 
that the resulting growth in pupil achievement could be attributable to "actual, 
general, transf errable skills in reading and arithmetic." The results indicated that 
such growth did not occur, and that "our skills in training do not seem the immediate 
solution to our problems in education" (Page, 1972:117). The accountability movement 
takes up with the classroom teacher where performance contracting left off with private 
enterprise; responsibility for educational outcomes. » 

General Ob.iections to the Accountability Movement 

The accountability movement is a popxilar one. A number of states have mandated 
accountability programs, and others can expect to have accountability programs thrust 
upon them unless they find evaluative criteria which will stand the test of public 
* Scrutiny (Ovard, 1975). Many administrators favor some kind of educational accounta- 
bility program (Hickman, 1970c), However, the movement is not without its opponents. 
Pophfium (1972c) described an impending "showdown" between the "accountability gang" 
and the opponents - generally comprised of teachers. McCarter (197^) listed the 
following four pitfalls in using student achievement to evaluate teacher effectiveness: 

1) difficulty in selecting appropriate objectives; 

2) difficulty in appropriate testing of performance j 

3) feasibility of testing for certain objectJ.ves j 

k) lends Itself to abuse, such as "teaching the test" etc. 

Orhstein (l97!f) listed the following dangers: 



1) : most acquisition of learning ability occurs during pre-school years; 

2) change factor grows more difficiat as time progresses (i.e., greater 
difficulty encountered in overcoming a learning deficit in the ninth grade 
than in the sixth grade); 

3) chance variations in guessing on pre- and post-test items due ^to small 
nxunber of items on tests; 

k) regression effects; 

5) teaching for the test. , 

The objection most generally raised against evaluating tisacher effectiveness is 
that it holds the teacher responsible for behaviors which are not entirely under his 
^control (Adams, 1975; Shami, 197*^). Dennis (197*^) and Soar (1973) pointed out that the 
student himself plays a role in the educational process which lioa well outside the 
realm of teacher responsibility. Research has shown that students themselves rank 
teacher influence on their basic values and behaviors a weak fourth place position 
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behind peers and various family members (Harrison, 1973) • Soar (1973) and Ornsteln (197*^) 
further indicated that expectations of psurents as to intelligence and achievement 
are extremely important factors. 

Another difficulty found in measuring teacher effectiveness by student achievement 

was the identification of essential higher-order objectives (Shami, IS^jk) . Tyler (1970) 

1 

indicated that great difficulty existed in establishing such goals, particularly in 
sciences and social sciences. Furst (1971) and McKeachie (1971) found that different 
kinds of teacher behavior encouraged different levels of student growth. Thus, when 
one asks, " '...which teacher is most effective?' we need to add further, 'For which 
objectives?' and, 'For which students?' " (McKeachie, 1971). 

Other difficulties have been reported in the literature also. Flanders (19^9) 
reported a stiidy, which cast doubt on the wisdom of judging teacher effectiveness by 

if 

student achievement due to documented cases of variability in progress of classes 
under the same teacher. Scriven (197*^) indicated that determining effectiveness by^* 
achievement of goals lacks exactness because the goals may be trivial or indefensible. 
McKenna ('l973a) warned that working conditions (of the teacher), parents' expectajjons, 
students' readiness to leaiii, and expected learning outcomes should all be given proper 
consideration in determining teacher effectiveness by pupil growth. 

.^'^ 

Statistical Considerations 

Measurement of teacher effectiveness by pupil achievement is by its very nature 
statistically oriented. Smith (1971) states that in order to do so accurately, three 
criteria must be m^et: ^ . ^ ' 

1) desired changes in the lives of students must be explicitly stated; V. 

2) these changes must be measurable; K- 

3) through experimental design we must be able to attribute the measured 
changes to the actions of the teacher. 

The first of these criteria deals simply with the proper statement of instructional 
objectives. The second deals with statistical measurement of the degree of student 
attainment of the objectives. The third deals with determining who is accountable 
or responsible for the attainment or lack of attainment. In a very definitive article, 
Soar (1973) listed the following difficulties of a statistical nature that hinder the 
accountability movement from delivering what it promises: 
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1) statistical regression (the tendency of stizdents who scored low 

on a test to score higher on the next administration, and of students ^ 
who scored high on a test to score lower on the next administ^^ationyj 

2) Group reference (the group to which post-test scores are adjusted by 
analysis of covariance: sub-group or total group); ^ 

3) Non-linearity of achievement (the tendency of middle groups to make 
greater gains than either the upper or lower groups of students); ^ 

\) Sophistication of measuring instruments (the ability of the instrtunent 
to truly measure what it purports to measure); 

5) Teacher concentration 'on teaching low-standing students (in order to 
take maximum advantage of gain score improvement); 



6) Teacher 'concentration on teaching the test material; 

7) Teacher concentration on teaching principally the students who were 
evaluated in the fall and will be evaluated again in the spring (when a 
sampling of students i^ used for evaluation); — 

8| Level, of cognitive skill emphasized (teachers may begin emphasizing 
the lower levels of cognitive skills, in thejjr teaching, since^these 
levels are more easily measured and will be emphasised in evaluation. 
Such a reaction would obviously be self defeating to the broader aims of 
public education. ) . 

The Kalamazoo, Michigan Accountability Program ^ 

The Kalamarzoo Public Schools district is currently in its thixd year of operating 
an accountability program for the superintendent."' The program has been expand'^d and 
now includes perfonnance goals for administrators. Plans are to develop the^ evolving 
teacher evduation scheme into a form which will permit salary adjustments to "reward 
excellence"^ and discourag^ mediocrity" (Personnel, 197^:23). Input factors to be included 
in the model are: l) student ratings, 2) principal ratings, 3) peer ratings, \) self 
ratings, and '5) student achievement. The weight factor to be assigned each of these 
inputs has not been determined at the present. In the Kalamazoo plan each person is 
evaluated by his superiors, his peers, and those directly in his charge. The evalua- 
tion is performed in terms of stated objectives consistent with the individual's 
position (principal, teacher, etc.). 

Porter (1972) identified six basic steps in the Kalamazoo Accountability Model: 

1) The identification of comnon goals; 

2) The development of performance objectives; 

3) The assessment of needs; 

U) The analysis of delivery systems; 

5) The evaluation of programs; 

6) Recommendations for improvement. 
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Kearney (1971^) indicated that basic tp the entire model was the, identification of 
a conmon core of objectives that transcend local district boundaries. He stated 
that the department's position was that such a core of objectives does in fact exist, 
that they are identifiable through a rational process, and that the effort is wcrth- 
while. 

Some controversy exists in connection with t^o accountability plan in Kalamazoo. 

"Betchkal (197^) reported, that a number of adin i^.^'ators in the system have resigned 

and are employed as administrators elsewhere, '^he Kalamazoo Association o. Pchool 
Administrators, which superintendent Coats ^ had described as "alarmingly unlonistic" 
is now dead, with no officers. One administrator leaving the system said tijat the 
board was "...recognized to be in opposition to its teachers." Another indicated 
that mutual trust and good ^11 between administrate! s and the central staff vas 
strained, a*id requested that a reporter not riontion his name becaxzse ^e feared for 
his job. 

Accountability Programs in Louisiana 

Two innov<^ti/e "accountability programs" existing in Louisiana have come, to the 
attention of the Governor's Education Study Committee in sufficient dotail to pejnnit 
inclus'^.ou in this reT>.ort. 

Stt Bernard Parish Accountability Program ; 

/ 

The St. Bernard Parish School Board operates an accountability program based on 
continuous student progress and instruction by sp^ecific instructional objectives, 
coupled with mec^surerient by both nonn-referenced and criteric.i referenced tests. 
Norm-refer anced data are used for student placement pxirposes, and the criterion- 
referenced data determine the degree to which the students have^ achieyed the stated 
instructional objectives. The teachers have been deeply involved in formulating 
the course objec^^ives, and the entire operation* Is constantly being revised. One 
very desirable feature of tne program is the computer test 3t3m analysis, indicating 
for each student iteius t^at were missed during ^ evaluation and the objective to which 
e.. h item related. Thus, one can determine an. individual's achievement on each 
objective, ci the achievement of an individual, class, or school on a particxilar 
objective, etc. However^ no attempt has been made at the present to determine the 
levels >:f cognitive skfllB to which the various objectives are related. 

The St. Bernard accountability program has, several desirable featui'es* Among 
then are increased community and school •jommimication and support, the involvament 
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of teachers in all phases of the work, an^ an enthusiastic staff. However, in 
contrast to other definitions and models of accountability, no plans were indi-ated 
for the ways in which teachers (and others) weretts^e held responsible for their 
effectiveness lOr lack of effectiveness. ^ \, 

J ^ 

Acadiana Shared AccountEfeilitv ConsortiiiD i 

Six parishes in S2;ifthwest Louisiana (Acadia, Lafayette, Iberia, St. Landry, 
St* Mar,tin, and Vermilion) with Title Part C fimds and in cooperation with 
State Department of Education personnel have initiated a pilot project in shared 
accountability* Begun in the fall of 197^, the program involved a single subject in 
a single grade in a single school in each of the six parishes. The grade levels and 
subjects differed in the parishes, but several classrooms in each participating school; 
vfere involved in the project. The program has been patterned somewhat after the 
St. Bernard accountability project, which is in considerably more advanced stages* 

Like the St. Bernard program, the Acadiana Consortium has. been developed as a 
grass roots" project deeply involving the teachers and local staff from its inception. 
This is definitely seen to be one of its strengths. Also like the St. Bernard project, 
the Acadiana program is basically a "measurement by objectives" affair, and the 
extent of accountability is in increased understanding of, committment to, and 
knowledge of one's educational responsibilities. No wid^ spread application of pupil 
achievement is ijmnediately seen as an inflexible reflection of teacher effectiveness. 
These attributes are seen as positive aspects of the program. ^ 

Certain spin-off effects of the program have been seen. Among these are an 
increased communication between the community and school personnel, resulting in 
greater m^,fcual support and agreement on common goals. Another spin-off effect which 
is higfiiy desirable merits in the end a word of caution. Teacher enthusiasm has 
played a^vital role in the success of the program. Schools, principals, and indivi- 
dual teachers were chosen to participate in the program on the basis of their ability, 
past performance, and willingness to "go the ex+,ra mile." These effective teachers 
were-given an "experimental" project on which their personal input was given a great 

deal of attention from their local principal and parish superintendent to high-ranking 

o 

officials from the State Department. The chance of creating a "Hawthorne effect" with 
this extra and special attention., enthusiasm, and effort is very great. A grave mistake 
could^e made in, refusing to recognize these factors . 

In a letter'dated March ik, 1975 to Superintendent of Education Loiiis J. Michot' 
O "rom' the Shared Accountability Consortium, the following recommendations were made: 
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1) That the Governor an^ the Legislators should coniinue the morAtorium, 
on legislation for educational accountability, therefore allowing educa- ' 
tional^ agencies with ""assistance from the State Department of Education 
and the aid of Federal funding through Title V, Part C to proceed cautiously 
and thoroughly. ■ - " ' ^ 

2) That the current pilot project in ^Acadia, Lafayette, I]?eria, St. Landry, 
St. Martin and Vermilion be expand^d^'co the ex^ejit each participating 
parish requests. t ^ * • 

3) 'luat the developed model of shared accountabi" »ty be sukdtted to you 
'Superintendent Michot) and your State Advisorj ancil for approval^ 

If) That the approved model be diflseminated<'State\4.de. ^ 

5) That immediate statewide inservice workshops be conducted by teams of 
the project consortium and the State Department of Education. 

6) That the State Board of Education consider increasi^ the existing l8b 
day school year to a I90 day school year for professional personnel. The 
180 day instructional requirement shall remain intact. The additional 10 
days are to be utilized for inservice in the following areas: (l) shared 
accountability, (2) managerial skills, (3) curriculuii! revd.sion,' and 
(4) implementation of any locally decreed educational improvement. 

7) That the State Department of Education contiin^ its support of Shared 
Accountability through training and staffing additional personnel to assist 
in the statewide implementation in the 1975-76 school year. 



Conclus^i'ons . 

As a result of the review of the literatiire, the research staff concluded that 
the "accountability^* programs existing in Louisiana had many desirable features but 
were less "threatening" than other accountability models with a more far-reaching 
concept, and that additional steps in the diredtion of educational accountability in 
Louisiana should be taken only with caution. 

^Recommendations ^ 
The foilowing recommenda^tionQ are m^^ie: , | 

1) That there be no mandated statewide educational accountability model in 
Louisiana at the present tijne; 

2) That measurement of educational attain^usnt by specific instructional 
objectives be encouraged j 

3) That teachers be deeply involved at all levels of developing local' 
"measurement by objectives" accountability programs; 

If) That teacher emphasis of the "higher cognitive skills" be encouraged; 

5) That experimentation and iimovation be encouraged by the state. 
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It - . IV, Differentiated Staffing 

Differentiated staffing is a plan whv^reby the ^^ducational staff - including 
classroom teachers - are assigned at various levels of responsibilities and pay. 
w^me see differentiated staffing as •a means of instituting merit pay plans; however, 
the two differ in that merit pay plans pay individuals for performing the same task 
at dif ferent. levels , of efficiency, and differentiated staffing plans pay individuals 
for the performance of differjent tasks with accompanying differences in responsibility 
(Bhaerman, 1973j Hi_lanan, 1970; Richard, 1971)* Hickman de^scribed a differentiated 
staff: 

A'fiilly differentiated staff includes classroom teachers at 
various responsibility ].evels and pay'- assigned on the basis 
of training, competence, educational goals, and difficulty of 
task - subject specialists,, special service personnel, adminis- 
trative and/or curriculum ^development personnel (who may also 
teach a percentage of th^ time), and a greater number of sub- 

\ professionals and non-professionals, such as teaching interns 

^ and teacher aide.s. (Hickman, 1970) 

Clear identification of the roles and' responsibilities of each member of a differen- 
tiated staff is, an essential step^ and shoiild be in the hands of the certificated 
staff, according to an NEA Resolution (Richard, 1971) • The '^tmosphere in which a 
differentiated staff is developed is also critical: an authoritarian atmosphere 
must give way to a democratic decision-making process (Keefe, 1971) • Caldwell (1971b) 
saw the role of the principal as the teplementor of the group decision. 

Existing Models 

Richard (1971) indicated that differentiated staffing is more talied about 
than practiced, noting that in 1970-71 there were only about 100 plans in exisience 
in the entire United States., Two models of diffeitentiated staffs have served as 
patterns for others developed in the 1960s. 'fhese two are the Allen model and the 
Trump model (Keefe, 1971), of which the Temple City, California and the Florida plan 
are re^spective examples. Figure 1 diagrams the two models. The Allen - Temple City 
plan is often hailed as a subtle merit pay plan, emphasizing a hierarchy of respon-' 
sibilities and pay. **TU6 l*rump Plan attempts to avoid the merit pay pitfall by 
emphasizing a peer relationship among teachers who exercise a differentiated respon- 
sibility." (Keefe, 1971:115)* 
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Figure 1. 
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Temple City Plan , Most differentiated staffing plans are more nearly related 
to the Allen plan than to the Trump plan. Keefe (1971) described the Allen-Temple 
city plan 'thusly: 

Professional teachers are organised on four levels: associate 
teachers, who are interns pr "norice," and .are given a formal 
schedule, but few responsibilities; staff teachers, who have a 
regular teaching load and axe aided by paraprof essipnals; senior 
teadhers, defined as "learning engineers," who are experts in 
particular subjects or skill areas, and the master teacher, who 
is the resident scholar and research expert. Teachers higher in 
this hierarchy have fewer teaching responsibilities and, more 
professional advisory functions . Sttiiff teachers are assisted 
by three levels of paraprof essional^r: academic assistants, who 
. serve as instructional aides; educational technicians, who bring 
multi-media skills and talents to the teaching team; and clerks, 
who function in the (normal clericsuL assistance fashion) . 

In the Allen plan. Associate teachers may be student teachers, interns, or probationary 
teachers, and have less responsible assignments than staff teachers. Staff teachers 
teach 100 percent of the time. Senior teachers 75 percent, and Master teachers perhaps 
as much as 1^0 percent. Variations of the Trump and Allen plans exist, and differ 
widely as each is adapted to 'meet the individual needs of the district. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Differentiated Staffing Plans 

Hickman (1970a) indicated that differentiated staffing theorists assume three 

critical benefits: 

' l) Teachers will have -an opportunity to pull themselves up a 
career ladder; 

2) Good teachers can remain in the classroom instead of being 'kicked 
upstairs' into administration whe'n a promotion is in order; 

3) All students will benefit from the new organization because 
there will be more individualization of instruction. 

To these', Richard (1971) added the following: , . . - . , 

k) Permits increased individualization of teachers' tasks in 

an era when the teacher is expected to be an expert in all areas; 

5) Increased opportunity to combir3 theory into practice in the 
teacher education program (through student teachers as aides, 
program developers at school, clinical diagnostic research directors, 
etc.); 

6) Increased provision for governance of the profession; 

7) Placement of ^curriculum policy decisions nearer to the pupils; 

8) Increased community involvement. 
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And to these Keefe (1971) added: 
. 9.X_Incre.ased inclination toward innovation; 

10) Improvement of curriculimi organization and improvement; ^ 

11) The general advancement of the profesaion. ^ 
Richard (1971) siimmarized the more important advantages of a differentiated plan m 
this fashion: 

A differentiated plan provides an opportunity for tea^chers to 
specialize in a wide variety of teaching functions according 
to their own aptitudes, abilities, and interests. It also 
enables them to earn salaries based on the expertise and re- 
spcnsibilities needed 'to carry out their assigned functions. 

In one of the very limited nimiber of research articles on differentiated 
staffing, Planz (19?!^ found that the perceived degree of equity (similarity between 
"what I feel I am due in salary and reimrds" and "what I am getting in salary and 
rewards") among male teachers under 35 years of age and with five or more years of 
experience was greater among teachers choosing to "stay" at a differentiated staff 
school than those teachers "choosing to "stay" at a traditional school. 
Interestingly^ those teachers "staying" in the profession gave as a primary reason 
a good salary, as did those teachers "leaving" the profession. Since both groups were 
earning essentially the same salaries, Planz concluded that the difference must be ^ 
the reference salary. 

As is tioie of any innovative program, differentiated staffing is not without its 
pitfalls; Keefe (1971) listed three: 

1) required chajiges in role behavior on the part of administrators 
and teachers; 

2) ' danger that differentiated staffing could become an end rather 
than a means to an end; 

3) danger that differentiated staffing may foster the Evolution of 
"a more rigid hierarchy than the one that now exists in schools with 

self-contained classrooms. ' ^ , •/ 

To these, Richard (1971) added the following: / 

k) the danger that school boards may use differentiated staffing in 
an attempt to reduce cost by increasing the number of paraprofessionals 
and decreasing the number of professionals. 

Hickman (1970b) and CaldweU' (1971c) added; ^ 

5) the piroblems encountered in the assignment and evaluation of teachers. 
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Telfer (1971) indicated that the following could be a problem: 

6) inability of some staff members to adjust to their new roles. 
Caldwell (1971a), Hickman (1970b), and Telfer (1971^ reported a final problem: 

7) possible substantial cost of initiation and evaluation of program,* 
Essential Elements for a Successful Pi'oteram 

The needs of each district are unique, and differentiated staffing plans should 
be developed with these imique features in mind (Telfer, 1971)* The most universally 
mentioned criterion for a successful program is the intolvement of the teachers aV the 
"grass roots" level, as they seek to develop a plan which will mee't the unique needs 
of the district (Keef e, 1971? Charters, 1972; Richard, 1^71) • Richard summarized 
three essential steps for initiating a successful differentiated staffing plan: 

' 1) begin with those staff members who are ready to .go through 
the steps of innovation; 

2) ensure wide Involvement, at all levels of the profession, 
and including the community at large; 

3) establish a clljnate for experimentation ("buy a license to 
experiment" ) . - 

Differentiated Staffing PrograiPs Esdsting in Louisiana 

Two programs featuring some aspects of differentiated staffing came to the 
attention of the research staff in sufficient detail to be included in this report. 

Chalmette High School (St, Bernard Parish) > The St. Bernard Parish School 
Board employs a system at Chalmette Hdgh School which has some features described above 
as differentiated staffing. In addition to the regular teachers at Chalmette High 
School^ who teach in a flexible schedulijig arrangement, student teachers from the 
University of New Orleans spend the entire school day at the high school (for the 
duration of their college semester, at wirlch time there is a turnover in student 
teachers), satisfying their college student teaching requirements and working (for 
compensation) in the school for the remainder of the day. Their work is under the 
direction of a fully certified teacher, and may be spent in instruction, special 
assist^cb to small groups, etc» 

In addition to these student teacher "inte:^ns," called instructional assistants, 
are clerical aides and general aides, both of whom are generally housewives from the 
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immediate commtinity. There is no differentiation of the permanent professional 
teaching staff. 

In making the change to the differentiated plan, 15 teaci^v^^ replaced with 

paraprofessionals. While the student to teacher ratio rose ''s a result of this 
change, the student to adult ratios was reduced to l6:l. ' 

Some aspect o? differentiated staffing is also achieved by having selected 
teachers work on curriculum revision projeccs beyond the regular school year, and 
at additional compensation. 

The features of the St. Bernard differentiated staffing program seemed to meet 
their needs well. Resulting enthusiasm and commitment seemed evident among the staff; 
such innovative projects should be encouraged. 

Caddo Parish Differentiated Staffing Plan . The Caddo Parish School Board has 
operated a plan exhibiting features, of differentiated staffing on a parishwide basis 
since 1970. The program accounts for the employment of ikk coordinating teachers, 
some of whom teach one or two classes daily and are given additional compensation 
for additional days of employment. These coordinating .teachers are assigned at tho 
elementary level on the basis of one for ^ every ten teachers, and at the middle and 
secondary schools on the basis of one for every I5 teachers* These coordinating 
teachers work directly with the classroom teachers in classroom planning, curriculum 
revision, and other such related matters. Perscunel in the Caddo Parish school system 
feel that the employment of the coordinating teachers is essential to their program 
and that a non-graded program would not be possible without such teachers. 
Conclusio n . ^ ^ 

As a result of the review of the literature, the resear.ch staff concluded that 
some degree of differentiated staffing offers possibilities for the improvement of the- 
quality of education in Louisiana. 



Recommendation s 

The following recommendations are made: 

1) That the State Department of Education develop a salary schedule which will 
reflect the remuneration for varying' degrees of professional responsibility among 
teachers ; . 

, — • 

2) That acceptiince of this salary schedule be made available to the individual 
parish and city systems (the systems should not be required to appoint teachers / 
to levels of higher prestige and salary if there exists in their organizational ' 
structure no plan for definitive additional responsibilities); 
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3) That specific roles and responsibilities for persons be developed at the 
local level wl.th the mutufii coorjeration of the local staff, including teachers 
at eveiy stage of development j 

h) That local systems encoijrage their professional staff to plan and execute 
their growing professional responsibilities } 

5) That local experimentation and innovation with differentiated staffing 
programs be encouraged by the state, 0 
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' CHAI'TER VII ' 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION' AMONG THE STATES> 

This chapter focuses on the utilization of teacher certification standards 
and practices as a means of achi^^gLng more effective teaching. 

In recent years, there Itas'' been a noticeable increase of interest in 

teacher- certification at both local and national levels. Among the factors 

contributing to this concern has been a growing dissatisfaction vath student 

achievement and deveibpment on the part of educators, parents and public 

officials. Some have been heard to say that "our schools are failures;" 

for too: large a proportion of students graduate from high school without 

having *he skills which they need in ord^r to function in society. While 

■ , ^ — 

it is easy to attribute unsatisfactory student development to the need for 

educational change, it is difficult to determine what changes should be 
made. 

Many studies have been reported in the literature documenting assertions 

that school-based learning is influenced by a variety of school-linked 

variables, including the curricula, physical resources, adndnistfatiye and- 

; 1 
management practices, and teaching perfomance. Recently it has been 

observed that a growing number of the critics of the eaucational system are 

inclined to believe that the performance of the teacher is one of the most 

important variables in influencing school-based learning. To some extent 

this viev/ has been supported by the Coleman study on equality of educational 

' 2 
opporfctmities . 

The major concerns of this document are to present analysis^L" 
^national trends in te^acher^certifi'cation- standards and practices, and to ^ 



recommend a teacher certification model for 'Lscuisiana. Enphasis will be- on 

(1) who should certify teachers (dealt with in Chapters VIII, XI and XII, • 

(2) what are the bases for certifying teachers, (3) what are the procedures 
and requirements for renewing certificates, and {k) how the process of teacher 
certification can be used to achieve effective teaching. The principal 
research sources are the current state teacher certification manuals received 
ftom forty-eight states and studies of teacher certification hj the National 
Education Association. 

Teacher certification is a procees of authorizing individuals >d.th 
- certain credentials to perform specific school services. Through the 
process of teacher certification, teachers and other professional school 
personnel are provided vdth legal evidence of their competence. As notes 
Stinnet, the generally accepted piirposes of teacher cert i|lc at Hon M-e "to • 
protect -children from: the unqualified, to safeguard pubMc funds, and to 
protect the competent practitioner against the liifair competition of tha 
substandard or unqualified." 

piBtorv of Certifiostion 

Certification of teachers, as it is commonly defined tod^, dates back 
to 1825 when the state of Ohio designated county examiners to- determine who 
should be certified to teach. From 1825 to the early part of the nineteenth 
centuiy, the authority to certify teachers was shared between county or 
parish superintendents and state* authorities. Significantly, the examina- 
tion syston was the principal means of determining who was qualified^ to 

teach.' ' 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century^ th^.practice of . 

-certit7ing-^t^ac7ier¥^'the^^¥a3i3^^^^ completion of a prescribed 

curriculum emerged, and if found -expression in the estabUshnent of normal 

V schools for training elementary and secondary school teachers. Individuals- 

^ -who completed state approved normal schools We automaticalHy certified 



\ 

to teach. Paralleling the emergence of grescribed curricvlums as a basis 
for preparing and certifying teachers was the shift ^in the\certifidng 
authority from the local level to the state level. According© Stinnett, 
"the trend toward centralization of certification in the state dej:t^n^ent 

of education was accelerated by the origin and growth of the practice of 

'\ 4 

accepting normal-school diplomas in lieu of written or oral examination^," 
By the end of the sixties, all states had placed in their respective 
departments of education the responsibility for teacher certification 
standards and for determining who should be issued certificates. 

Generally, certification requirements were based on course credit and 
grades; appjicants were required^ to present evidence of having earned a 
specified number of credits in general education, specialized^ education, 
and prof essipnal education. 

Some states reqm.r€<i: teacher education graduates to. pass a national 
or state proficiency examination as a . pre^^ certification. In 

1967 it was found that six states used the National Teacher Examination and= 
inine states used proficiency exandnations. By 1974^ however, the number 
of states requiring proficiency examinations for teacher education '^aduates 
had been reduced to* only three ~. Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
-South Carolina. It is apparent that this decline has been due to 

court decisions which have tended to outlaw the use of proficiency 
examinations for certitication piJLrposes. 

' Presently, the dominant .practice in state certification of teachers 
is .the approved-program approach: certification based on the "reconmienda- 
tion of the approved teacher education institution that the applicant has 
completed the approved program and is judged to be qualified, on the basis 
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of preparation and other specified factors to perform a specified teaching 
service... accqrding to the minimum prescrijytions of the state." 

It appears that this development has been motivated by (l) the vxct 
held by some educators that there should be greater involvement of both 
local school systems and higher educational institutions in teacher 
certification, (2) the performance-l?ased teacher education and certifica- 
tion movement, (3) the teachers » concern for a greater role in the governance 
of the teaching profession, and (4) the movement, in some states, to permit 
teachers to negotiate contracts and working conditions vath school districts. 

STATE REQUIRBffiNTS FOR CERTIFICATION , . 
Issuing iTiitial Certificates .' It is- apparent from an analysis of 
Table 1 th£*t the basic criteria for issuing teaching certificates centered 
on course requirements and teaching experience. All states have established 
as a basic requirement for the initial professional certificate a bachelor's 
degree from a state approved teacher education prpgrfion. As indicated 
earlier,, an approv^ program is one which has been certified by the state 
department of education to be offering various teacher education curriculunis 
which meet state standards for the preparation of public schoolteachers. 
VMle all states required instruction in general education, specialized 
subject matter and methodology, there ;^rere differences in specific 
requirements. . * - 

It is interesting to note that by 196I all" states had established the^ " 

- " 8 

bachelor *s degree as the minimum preparation for hi^ school teachers. 

Only forty-three states,, hov/^ever, enforced the minimum requirement of a 

bachelor *s degree for elementary school teachers.. This difference may be 

attributed to the view held by some that more knowledge is required to teach 
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high school students than to teach elementary students* Apparently the 
underlying assumption^ of requiring prospective teachers to acqxiire a certain ^ 
amount of knowledge in specified fields is that knowle4ge will be trans- 
ferred to competencies wli^n one is assigned teaching responsibi^aties. Of 
course, as will discussed latter, this assumption has been challenged 
by thos^e v/ho are advocating^'S^ education. 

Temporary Certlflcatee * Most states have established legal procedtcres 
fqj; employing on a temporary basis teachers who do not meet state certif i- 
cation requirements. Generally, the onl^Treq^emeiit for the employment 
of temporary teachers is a re;quest ft:om the employi33g superintendent on the 
grounda that a qualified teacher ia not avai^^^^e . Most wiH agree that 
there is Qojue justification for temporary fBrnployi^ent. of teachers who do 
not meet state certification requirements when there is a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, but there is hardly any need for this practice today^^^^^ 
of the current supply of teachers . Such waiverlng of certification etandards 
a provision' which is'often abused, does n6t contribute to improvement of 
the teaching profession} nor does it serve the purpose of those who are 
interested in rcdsdjag prof essional staii^^ 

The Governor's Education Stiidy Gonmlttee requested that the staff 
obtain information on temporary certificates issued in Louisiana} this: 
, infpniation is shown in Tables 2 and 3:« 
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' In order to hire an uncertified teacher, the eaploylng auperintendent 
must- attest to the following statement: 

"I hereby certify that there is no qualified, competent, and 
suitable person available for this position and that the 
applicant named above is the best qualified person open for 
■ employment in the position hereinabove described." (State ,^ 

Department of Education, Bulletin Ik^ , as revised, p. 5') ' 
Temporary certificates are valid in Louisiana for one school year only, 
and re-employment on a temporary_^certif icate requires that the teacher earn 
at least six semester hours in thewrea in which he is not certified. ''State 
■ regulations also, requir^e that if a certified teacher teaches one or more 
subjects in areas in which he= is not certified, hs must apply for a temporaiy 
certificate and earn six hours in the uncertified aret for renewal. 

For the current 1971h75 school year (as of Aprii ,8, 1975.) , the -Louisiana 
State Departaent of Education had- issued 2,272 teii?)orary certifi<»tes>- 
incauding those to public 4i:d private schools as veil as= the state^t^s'vpwi- 
tional-teclmical.schools. -The head of the teacher certification bureau of 
the State De^tment of Educatiion cautioned that some local systems employ' ^ 
uncertifi>d"teachers without requesting temporary certificates.^ 

In 1973-7!^, the state department Issued 2,75^ temporary certificatesj ^ 
" 1,390 were for teachers in public schools; 302 to teachers at the state's 
Voc-tech schools; and 1,062 to teachers in private sehools. Of the 1,390 
]Sib]ic^ool temporary certificates, kit vere issued to certified teachers 
who 5-8 teaching in areas in which they were not certified. If these 1^73 ^ 
certificates are deducted, it. would leave a balance of 917 temporary certifi- 
cates issued to public school teachers. (See Table 2.) 
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Table 2. 



;TEMPbRARY CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN LOUISIANA. 
1973-74 School Tear 



[lOcal System 



Acadia 
Allen 
dscensipn 
Assumption 
Avoyelles 
auregard 
tonville^ 
iossier 
^Caddo 

lalcasieu 
iCaldwell 
[lameron 
Catahoula . 
Jiaiborne . 
joncordia 
DeSoto 
ist Baton Rouge 
ist Carroll 
ist Feliciana 

;eljjie 
canklin 
Jra^t 

Deria 
[bervllle 
rac?'3on 
Fefferson 
leff arson Davia 

fayette 
?ourche ' 
Salle 
icolh^. 



ERLC 



No. Temporary 
Ce(rtificates ■ 



Total Public • ' Private 



20 
20 

31 

22 

97 
21 
26 
21 

631 

15 
7 
0^ 

19 

31-. 
6, 

29 
kk 
10 

23 
25 
23 
13 

35 

16 
0 

193 

16 
111 

51 

12 



5 
20 

29 • 

Ik 

Ik 

21 

26 

12 

9 
51 

7 

28 ' 

\ky- 
'■■23. ' 

' 1^ 

17 
2 

22" 

13; 
2 

5 ' 

3 
k 

73- 
39 
li^'. 
2 



15 

2 
8 
,?3 



9 

52 
24 



No. Temporary- 
Certificate s- 
Public Schools 



Elem. Hlgh_School 



, 3- 
. 2 

30 
2 
6 

23. 



33 
5 

190 
12 
38 

10 

IP. 



3 

Ik 
19 
13 
63 
8 

12 
b 

18 



14 
23 
k 

3 

^ 5 
12 

8 

9 
2 
2 

w 

2 
3 
59 
34 
13 



-> — p-~ 
2 

' 6 
10 
1 

11 

13 
14 
6 

. 9 
33 
2 

5 
5 

10 
11 
3 

5 

2 

14 
4 



Regular 
Certificates- 
Public Schools* 



1 

■ 1 
14 
5 

•1 



4 
7 
3 

23 
4 

12 

7 
1 
, 8 
2 

1= 

5 
4. 
8 
8 



6 
5 



51 
26 

a 
2 
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\ Table 2, p* 2 



* 

Iiooal Systen 


No* Temporary 
Certificates 


No* Temporary 
Certificates- 
Public Schools 


Regular 

UoxliXi Xv^ob WOO"* 

Public Schools* 


-- 


Total 


Public Private 


Elem. 


High School 


» 


Livingston 


P 


2 , 


- 


1 


1 ' 


1 


Madison 


o 


- ' 


2 • 








Morehouse 


£d 


15 


7 




k' 


0 


NatcMtoches ^ 


cc 


1^3 




JO. 


12 


19 


Orleans 




58 


227 


' 2lf 


3lf 


Oft 


Ouachita 




8 


17 


0 


6 


3 1 


Plaquemines 




3 : 


20 


J 






Points Coupee 


JLO 


8 


10 


6 


2 


ft 1 
0 I 


Rapides 




37 


26 




lU 


19 1 


Red River 


JJ. 


10 


1 


p 






Richland . 




2 


.2 








Sabine 


22 




.3 






1 

' 0 


-St •Bernard 


29 


1 


23 


X 


* 




St, Charles. 


23 


n 


12 


XX 




2 

J 


St. Helena 




If 


- 






2 1 
1 


St. James 


17 


10- 




7 




5 ^ 1 


St, John the Baptist 


« 

CO 


38 


' 15 




7 


13 1 


" St. Landry 


171 


' nif 


■ 57 ^ 


M 


Jf 


Sirs J 
42 « 


SU Martin 


5b 


- 1^9 


.7 




6 


^? 1 


St. Mary 


130 


118 


20 




JX ^ * : 


■an 1 


St. Tammany 


'62 


\2 


26 


2p 


xo 


Vk \ 


TangipiJaoa 


38 


lif 


'2lf ■ 


1 0 

Xi^ 


0 


c I 


Tensas^ 


1, 


1 


3 


X 






Terreboime 


52 


42 


, 10 






13= 


Union 


2 


2 










Vermilion 


oft 
20 


16 ./ 


12 


XX 




O- 


Vernon 




m 


' - ' 




oft 


2 — 1 


^Bhington 


11 


1 ■ 


lb 


X 






• Webster 


1 c 

15 


w 


1' 


n 
I 


7 
f 


0 


Westi Baton Rouge 


> 


7 


2 


q 
J 


li • 




West Carroll 


JL*f 


iif 




Q 




8 i 


West Feliciana 


i. 


1 




1 




Winn 


11 


= 10 


1 


If 


6 


rf =1 

7 i 


City of Monroe 


5 


5 




1 


If 


2 


^••^ +»y of Bogalusa 


6 . 


6 




If 


2- 


\ 1 


i E RJ C icial Sohoble 


21 


21 




I 15 


6 . 


. 2 ..5 



Table 2, P. 3 



* 

Local System 


No. Temporary 
Certificates 


No. Temporary 
Certificates- 
Public Schools 


Regular 
Certificates- 
Public Schools* 




Total Public Private 


Elem. High School 




Total 


21^52 1390 1062 


923 ^-7 


1^73 


Trade (Voc-Tech 
Schools) 


302 






Grand Total 


215h 







^Certif led teachers issued temporary certificates for teaching in areas in 
which they are not certified. 



Source: State Department of Education, Bureau of HlKhRr^ Education and 
Teacher Certification. 
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There were five local school systems (Avoyelles, Lafayette, St. Landry, 
St. Mary and Vernon) that accounted for one- third of the total 1,390 temporary 
certificates issued to public school teachers in 19-73-7^» 

Temporary certificates are issued at the beginning and during the school 
year. Etaergencies may arise whereby certified teachers must be replaced 
duriiig the year due to death, illness or another reason, and it may not be 
possible 'to find a certified teacher during the year as a rep3icement. Infpr- 
mation is not available as to how many of Louisiana's temporary certificates 
were issued at the beginning of the school year. 

It should be noted that of the 1,390 temporary certificates issued 
to Louisiana public school teachers in 1973-7'+, only 259, or l8.6 percent, 
were issued to persons without deg^ (See Table 3«) 

Th^ Vplifiitv •PpHY.d-of^In i-t^^ Ai f^'^^^^-H'if^ates. Contrary to what may be> 
the expectations of the lay public and some representatives of school 
systems, it is generally assumed by professional educators that a beginning 
teacher vdth only a bachelor's degree based: on a state approved teacher 
education program has not reached the level of desired competence,, but he 
has the potential for doing so; for, as states Conant in a discussion on 
teacher certification, "... in mjr judgement," no kind of preservice 

program can prepare first year teachers to operate effectively in the 

'sink or svam' situation, in which they too often find themselves." • In 
recognition of 'this-view, niost states have required beginning teachers to 
serve a probationary period which coincides vath the validity period of 
the initial certificates. Thirty-five states limited the validity period 
of initial certificates to five years or lessj the initial period was two 
years in one statej three years in ton states j and^ five years in twenty-one 

states. • ^ 

Most states required that an application for a rene\^ral of an expiring 
initial certificate be accompanied by the recommendations of the- employing 



Table 3. 

COLLEGE PREPARATION DF HOLDERS OF TEMPORARY CERTIFICATES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN LOUISIANA 

1973-71^ 



Local Sy^em 



AcaMa 
Allen * 
Ascension 
Assumption 
Avoyelles 
Beaiiregardr 
Bienville 
Bossier 
Caddo 
Calcasieu 
^Caldwell; 
Cameron 
Catahotila 
Claibpme 
Concordia ^ 
De Soto 
, East Baton Rc^e 
East Carroll 
East Felicia^ 
Evanjgenine 
rIVanklin 
rGraiat 
; Iberia 



Jackson 
Jefferson 
Jefferson Davis 
Lafayette 
Laf ourche\ 
La Salle 
Lincoln 
Ldvlngstqn^ 
Madisoii 



Leas Than 
One Tear 
College 



One Two** Three Bache-. 

'^Tear Tears Years lor's Master's Master's 
College College College Degree Degree 30^ 



Total 











5 






■5 






k 


.3 


12 


1 




20 








2 


-26. 


1 




29 


i 


5 


. 5 




1 






iif 


1 




3 


11 


57 


2 




7if- 


1 








13 " 


3 




21 








-'' 3 


23 






26 


1 






' 1 


10 






12 


1 






f 


6 


2 




9 




1 






hi ' 


3 




51 






1 




5 


1 




7 
















0 






.1 


8 


IP 






19 


i 




2 


7 


, 17- 


1 ^ 




28 










% 






# 


2 






2: 


19 






23 










12 


.1 


i 


llf 








3 


If 


1 




8 


1 






» 


13 


3 




. 17 




- 






2 






2 








If 


15 


3 




22 






1 


1 


10 


]. 




. 13 






■ 




2 






2 








1 


3; 


1 




5 


* 








- 






0 








1 


1 


1 




3 








2 


2 






If 


1 






1 


6lf 


6 




73 


5 






1 


31 


/-» 




39 








1 


13 






llf 










2 






2 










2 






2 



13 



p 

15. 





Less in&n 




iwo 












One Yeeii* 


Year 


Years 


Years 


lor * s 


Master' s 


Master's 


Local System 


College 


College 


College 


College 


jL/egreo 


jjegree 


4. '^r>* 


Orleans 


16 


2 


2 


1 


30 


7 




Ouachita 










(S . 


2 




'Eldquemiixes 


1 




1 




1 






Point e .^Coupee 










7 


1 




Rapides 




1 




1 


31 


If 




Red River 






1 


1 


7 


'1 


t 


Richland ^ 










■ 2 






Sabine 








2 


15 


2 




St. Bernard 




• 






1 






St. Charles 






i 


3 


7 






St. Helena 






1 - 




3 






St. James 








2 


7 


1 




St. John the Baptist 








3 


31 






St. Landry 






k. 


20 


71 


9 


1 


St. Martin 






1 


7 


39 ■ 


2 




St . Mary 


1 


2 




19 


71^ 


6 


1 


St . fammifiny 








.1 


31^ 


6 




Tfimgipahoa 






• 




' 10 




• 


Tensas 










1 . 






Terrebonne 






1 


8 


^ 31 


2 




Union 










1 






Vermilion 








1 


Ik 


1 




Vernon 


5 


i 


3 . 


12 


51 


6 




Washington 








1 








Webster 






■ 




Ik 






West :Baton Rouge' 








1 


6 






West CaSrroll 








1 


12 


1 




West Feliciana 










1 






Winn 




* 






7 


3 


- 


City of Monroe 










5 


1 




City of Bogaluss 










1 

k 


1 


1 


Special Schools 








k 


16 


1 




Total 


# 


.11^ 


1^8 


151 


1028 


Is" 


"1^ 



* None with a speoialist or doctorate degree. 

-Sowrce: I/)\iisiana State Department of Education, Bureau of Higher 



Total 

58 
8 
3 
8 

37 
10 

2 

19 

1 
11 

If 

10 

38 
118 

Ik 
1 

.k2 
2" 

16 

m 
1 

7 
iif 
• 1 
10 

5 

6 

21 
1390" 
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superintendent, thus providing an opportunity for the superintendent to 
certify whether the teacher should be perroitted to continue in the teach- 
ing profession. 

Table k shows that four states issued life certificates to beginning 
teachers. In ^n.ew of the fact that all teachers do not possess the same 
degree of competence, that performance in on-the-job teaching situations 
is the only reliable way of demonstrating one's teaching competence and 
that the completion of a preservice program only certifies that one 
possesses potential for becoming a good teacher, there is merit in requir- 
ing aH beginning teachers to serve a probationary period of no more than 
five years and no less than two years. It is' essential that during the 
probationary period the employing school system provide (l) opportunities ^ 
for the teacher to receive a fair assessment of his performance^, 
(2) assistance from successful teachers in the systeni,.ancl (3) opportunities 
to participate in an inservice improvemont program oriented to helping 
the teacher to identify and improve on his weaknesses. An inservice 
impi^ovement program for probationary teachers should be oriented to help- 
ing teachers to acquire a better understanding of child development, 

greater competence in selecting and organizing learning experiences and 

10 

more proficiency in teaching. 

BASES FOR RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES 
As mentioned earlier, there is a defensible rationale for requiring 
teachers to renew certificates after serving a specified number of years. 
Beginning teachers need time to demonstrate that they are making progress 
toward becoming effective teachers; students heed to be protected against 
those teachers who become victims of obsolescence; and the school system 
needs teachers who continue to increase their competence in accordance 
with the needs and demands of the teaching profession. Requiring teachers 
to renew their certificates is one approach to meeting these needs. 



Findings of this study revealed that in those states that made -pro- 
visions for renewing certificates, successful teaching experience and 
additional hours of study were the predominant requirements . Additional 
study required for renewing a bachelor's degree level certificate varied 
from four tu twenty-seven semester credit hours ^ six additional hours of 
graduate or senior college level study was the predominant requirement . 

As was found at the bachelor's degree level, the pr-edominant require- 
ment for renewing master's degree level certificates was a combination of 
additional study and successful experience* A few states renewed master'' s 
degree level certificates on successful experience alone. It may 
appear that tte practice of renewing certificates on the basis of success- 
ful use only, as was the practice in some states, is tantamont to, issuing 
life certificates. On the other hand, this procedure permits a state to 
establish, v/hen it deems necessary, new and more specific criteria without 
having to blanket in teachers who have"life" certificates. ^ 

Life or Permanent Certificate * As shpvm in Table if, twenty-one states 
issued life or permanent certificates. Foiirteen of these states established^ 
the possession of the master's degree or one year of graduate study as the 
' minimum amount of training on which= a life certificate would be issued. It 
is interesting to observe that Hawaii, Louisiana, Missnuri, New Jersey, 
Texas, Washington, and; Wisconsin did not require training beyond the Bachelor 
degree. Most of the states, including Louisiana, required, that the applicant 
for a "life" certificate present evidence of having had at least three 
years of successful teaching experience. This criterion ruled out the 
probability of issuing a life certificate to a non-tenured teacher. It is 
to be noted, however,, that four states issued life certificates without 
requiring teaching experience. 

The practice of issuing life certificates seems to be based on the 
assumptions (l) that a teacher •s competence has readied the satisfactory 
levell (2) that he will continue to render satisfactory service throughput 
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his teaching career^ (3) that the knowledge, attitudes, and competencies 
ihat are essential bo being effective teachers in toiriorrow»s schools will 
be the same as those which are needed to be effective in today»s schools 
and (4) that holders of life certificates will assign a high priority to 
continual self-improvement. It is apparent that tTie'validity "of these 
assumptions is questionable in view of the exponential growth of new 
knowledge, the development of new insights into the learning process, 
and the changing school demands. 

In the interest of assiaring society of quality teaching, it seems that 
the practice of issuing life certificates should be discontinued. 

Renewing Certificates on the- Basis of Inservice Growth . Tradit ionally , 

the underlying assumption to ina.ervice growth is that a teacher improves 

from teaching experience and from advanced study ^ In fact, formal courses, 

workshops and conferences offered on university campuses have constituted 

the predominantly accepted approach to inservice growth. It Has been 

observed, however, that many educatx>rs and practitioners have questioned 

the value of indiscriminate study of formal courses as a means of impfov- 

11 

ing the performance of teachers* 

A view is emerging in educational circles (l;) that inservice programs 
are more effective when they are related directly to the areas of assessed 
needs of the participating teachers, and (2^) that there are many avenues, 
in addition to formal study, which can lead to the improvement of teacher 
performance. This view is being expressed in a variety of inservice 
programs which have evolved in recent years. Included among these have 
been: 

1. Teacher-Operated inservice programs • 

2. School-system operated inservice programs . , 

3. Staff development centers operated by school systems • 

4. School involvement of teachers in planning innovative instruc- 
tional or research programs . 

Z30 



5. Educational trave3. 

6. Teacher improvement programs independently, developed by an 
individual teacher and which require the local school superinten- 
dent's approval t 

Some states , nota b]^ Georgia, Florida, Minnesota, and Vermont, are 



implementing innbvative practices relating to the renev^al of teacher 
certificates. A brief review of these models may be of interest to the 
reader. 

, THE GEORGIA MODEL . Georgia issues seven types or levels of certifi- 
cates; provisional certificates for ti bachelor's and master's degree teacher 
are not rene\mble. The holder of a renewable certificate has two options. 
First, he may present evidence of .having earned ten quarter hours of graduate 
credit during the duration of the expiring certificate. Second, he may earn 
the equivalent of ten qim-ter hours through participation in a district in- 
ser\rice training pfogramv The major stipulation of this option is that the 

. inservice training must be a part of a. local school system's staff develop- 

- 12 
ment plan that has been approved by the Georgia Department of Education. V 

Georgia's second option gives recognition to the djnpbrtance of in- 
service training being/related to the assessed needs of a teacher who has 
been assigned a specific teaching position. Further, it provides an 
opportunity for a local school sysLem to develop an inservice- plan which 
meets the needs of both the school program and the participating teachers. 

THE VERMONT MODEL . The uniqueness of the Vermont Model for renewing 
certificates is^the provision which permits local school districts to 
develop programs for the inservice training and development of its personnel. 
An applicant for a professional continuing certificate may elect to satisfy 
the professional training requirement by completing (a) a master's degree 
in his special field or a fifth-year program of study directed toward his^ 
professional -goals J or (b) completion of thirty semester hours of work in 
a planned program toward the apg^^^t 's: prof essional goal. Significantly, 



option "b" requires that the applicant's program be approved by the employ- 
ing superintendent and that the program be developed from the cooperative ^ 

efforts of the local superintendent, appropriate professional association 

13 

and the involved teacher education institution. Additionally, an 
applicant for a professional continuing certificate must present a w itten 
statement describing his long-range plans for a career in education, includ- 
ing plans for continuing professional growth; and he must be recommended by 

14 ■■ 

the Local Evaluation Agency. 

A local school district's program for the inservice training and pro- 
fessional advancement of its staff and for the renewal of professional 
certificates must be approved by the state department of education. 

The Vermont Model represents an attempt to decentralize the teacher 
certrfication process. Historicallj^, as reported earlier in this document, 
teacher certification began -as a decentralized: process involving city 
school systems and district systems. . . 

THE FLORIDA 'lC)DEL . This model gives expression to the fact that there 
are ways, in addition to the'pursuit of formal campus stu^iy, which can lead 
to improvement in teacher performance. The rmewal of professional certifi- 
cates in Florida requires earning six college credit .hours during the dura- 
tion of .the expiring -certificate. It is to be noted that Florida accepts 
as ..partial fulfillSnen^ of the requirements- for renewal of certificates 
participation in such activities as prior approved educational travel and 
supervision of student teaching. Approved participation in each of these ^ 

activities will reduce the formal study requirement for renewal of 

• 15 
certificates from six credit ho-ars to three credit hours. 

-What appears to be the most interesting part of the Florida Model is 

the provision that permits a teacher to'satisiy X|newal requirements on the 

basis of inservice education participation under the follovdng conditions : 

The school board adopts a master plan for in- 
service education of instructional personnel designed 
to assist each member to m^^^ih current competence 



in the field or fields in Which he is assigned and, 
beginning with programs formulated for the 1974-75 
school fiscaPyear and thereafter, to assist in the 
development of competence of each member to coordi- 
nate teaching of appropriate reading skills within 
the subject or field to which he is 'assigned. Such 
plans must be formulated in cooperation with the 
Department of Education and when adopt ed^hall be ^ 
filec^ with the Commissioner of Education. 

The plan adopted by the school board for ift- V ^ 

' service education is approved by the Commissioner 
of Education. Such approval shall specify the 
extent of participation required in the in-service 
program to be recommended for the extension of 
certiTicates* 

^/The superintendent certifies on a form 
provided by the CommiBsioner of Education that the 
individual has effectively participated in a state- 
approved district in-service teacher education 
program and^ theref or<*. is recommended for the 
extension of his certificate without fiupther college^ 
credit. . ' * 

Florida is also making use of teaching performance as a criterion 

for renewing certificates. However, veiy little information 'to.s available to 

the staff on what ^procedures are beinf used in the state to- assess teachiig 
performance. 

THE I'ilMBSOTA MODEL . The Minnesota Model seems to be the most 
innovative of all the states. During the 1969 Minnesota Legislative 
Setjsi- ^ provisions for life certificates were removed from statutes and 
a tacsk force was appointed to advise the board on the be^ system for 
renewing certificatos. 

The basic features of the model will be summarized under the foliowing \ 
headings: (a) basic assumption, (b]|^basis for renewing certificates, and 
(c) structure fcr implementing the system. 

The model has been referred to as a type of "continuing education 
.system" which has evolved "from the following assumptions: 



p 
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'a. ^despread involvement of\ education personnel 
and the public in -decisions which pertain- to 
professional development and standards is 
desirable. 

b. Effective locaD -participation in decision- - , ' 

making helps to laintain the commitment of 
education personnel to continuously expand- 
ing 'areas of professional competence. 

'C^ Decisions regarding the appropriateness of 
particular experiences for re^.^ 1 units 
0. can best be made at the local ,trict level 

by those who have a knowledge of the pro- 
^ fessional working situation. 

d. Opportunities to make the best decision for ^ p 
each individual 'and each district with 
respect to questions of professional growth 
and rercHwal criteria ar^ of greater' impor- 

- ^ tance than attempts to .gain statewide uni- 

i * ' formity with respect to such questions . 

The standard certificate^ issued by Minnesota are Entrance and ' 
Continuing Certificates. .The Continuing Certificate is valid for five 
years and it is renewed on the bases of one year of teaching and 120 
renewal units earned in such activities as: 

1. College courses and related work. 

2. Supervision of clinical experiences. 

; ' 3.. Attendance at professional meetings. 

4. Attendance at lectures by persons with expertise 
in the areas for which certification is requested. 



5. ^ Systematic^ purposeful observation^urirtg visits 

to schools. 

6. Travel related to the professional certification 
areas. Prior approval of this experience must 
be obtained. 

7. Exchange situations to gain experience with 
students at another age ability^ socio-economic 
level or in another subject for which the 
teacher is qualified. ^ 
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8. Planning and production of television or other 
special programs for use in the schools. 

The following illustrates the values that the Ntlnnesota Plan assigned 
to renewal units: 

1. One quarter credit hour, equals ten renewal units. 

2. Supervision of the clinical experience of a student for one 
quafter is equivalent to ten renewal units. 

3. One week of approved travel equals ten renewal units. 
ADKIMISTRATION OF THE MINNESOTA PLAN , First / each public school 

district is required to establish a Local Committee of seven members 
which will have the fol-Lowdjig responsibilities : . - . 

1. Deterfidne the number of renewal units to be granted 
for experiences. 

2. Endorse the application" for renewal of the Continuing 
CertiTicate of each qualified applicant. 

3. Report all actions taken on applications for renewal 
of certificates to the State Department of Education^ 
Director of Certification, and to the superintendent 

of the local school district . < 

4. Provide infoiTnation'to appropriate personnel concerning 
the in-service -needs^ of the district. 

5. Evaluate procedures and criteria for granting renewal 
% units and make recommendations for m "'ifications.-*- 

Second, there is a. State Committee which has the responsibility of 

reviewing procedures and criteria for granting renewal units, acting on^ ^ 

appeals from decisions of the Local Committee and to supplying the State 

Board o^ Education with information pertaining to cases of appeal. 

All the modele presented represent interesting ways of modi^ring teacher 

certification practices and standards in the interest of iaproving the 

quality of teaching, and they constitute a source of ideas for Louisiana. 

A proposed model for Lotiisiana is contained in Chapter XI, g-jj ^^f Concliigioag 

. ' and RecoBBieKdations on Teachw Salariee and Certification and Chapter XII, 

y^J^^ Report to the Governor by the Gover nor' s Education Study Cowatittgg-.' , 
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CHAP.TER VIII 

STATE TEACHER CERT-IFIGATION BOARDS 

AND COMMISSIONS " * ' • 

Traditionally, the process of teacher certification, including the 
formulation of certification standards, accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion programs and certifying teachers, has been the responsibility of 
state departments of education. In recent years, however, teachers have 
been seeking a greater role in teacher certification on the grounds that 
the teaching profession should be accorded a professional status equiva- 
lent to that for such professions as medicine, law, engineering, nursing, 
and= architecture. They argue that these professions are responsible for 
determining the criteria for initial legal licensure of its members and 
accreditation of preparatory programs. 

^he primaiy concern of teachers in'this regard is that they pl^ a 

greater role in the governance of the teaching profession. Governance as 

used in this context refers to "fixing of responsibility for professional 

2 

decisipte with the teaching profession." . 

■ Some may be inclined to question the wisdom of greater involvement 
of teachers in the governance of the teaching profession on the grounds 
that teaching is a= public Service profession. Hence, it is the- public 
that should make decisions on matters pertaining to teacher certification 
and accr^iitation of teacher education programs. 

Recent .trends relating to state teacher certification boards and comissions 
appear to favor the interest of the teachers. Table 1 reveals that many 
states have begun to provide opportunities for teachers to participate in 
teacher certification through membership on legally created Teacher 
Standards and Practices Commissions and Boards . Twenty-five st at es have 
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created such agencies ♦ In twenty states they were established by legislative 
acts and in five states they were established by the state board of educa- 
tion. In Kansas and Oklahoma two separate agencies on teacher certification 
were created: a teacher standards board and a te'acher practices conradssion. 

MMBERSHIP . 

The membership of most of the commissions and boards ranged from seven 
to seventeen. Kansas and Oklahoma had memberships of thirty-five and twenty- 
seven, respectively. It is significsuit to observe that these states did not 
provide their boards and commissions with a professional staff. The board 
members were appointed by the governor in thirteen statesj by the state 
board of education, in: eight j by the state superintendent of education in 
three; and by the teacher education association in one. In practically all 
the states, the appointing authority acted of ter receiving: recommendations 
from a variety of state groups. (See Table 1.) 

The major groups found to be represented on the standards and practices 
commissions and boards in the various states were local school personnel, 
state superintendents of education, state education departments, and higher 
educational institutions. Teachers led all groups with representation on 
twentyrfour commissions and boards, and school principals were next with 
representation on tvfenty-one such agencies. (See Table 2 .) 

Significantly, in addition to being represented on twenty-four of the 
twenty-six commissions emd ooards in the twenty-five states, the teachers 
had the largest proportionate rfepresentation. 
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FINANCIAL BUDGET 

An indication of an organization's potential effectiveness is seen in 
its operating budget. Seventeen of the twenty-five states provided separate 

budgets for their standards and practices conanissions and boards^ eight 

1 

sta^^es had separate operating budgets of $20,000 or less. Obviously,, these 
limited budgets prohibited the employment of a professional staff and the 
financing of other activities associated vdth the responsibilities of the 
respective commissions and boards. 

Eight states provided budgets ranging from $40,000 in Iowa to more 
than $2,000,000 in California. It can be assumed .that the commissions and 
boards in these states ]were able to develop and implement effectively 
po33:cies relating to teacher certification practices and standards. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

It is the contention of \he National Education Association that teachers 

shoulci be assigned the responsibility of (a) developing policies and practices 

governing the accreditation of teacher,s, (b) foimilating standards for ther 

initial issuance, renewal, and revocation of certificates, and (c) conducting 

3 

studies designed to improve certification standards and practices. 

An analysis of the responsibilities of state teacher standards and 
practices commissions shows that some of the concerns of teachers h^ave 
been given serious consideration. It is shown in Table 3 that in fourteen 
states the commissions and boards formulated criteria for standards for 
certification. Only eight states permijbted boards to formulate criteria 
for accreditation of teacher education institutions, whereas the formiLLa- 
tion of criteria for performance competency was permitted in eight states. 
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Thirteen states assigned to the conmdssions and boards the responsibility 
for standards and practices relating to the continuation of teachers in 
the teaching profession. 

X Significantly, twenty-three conmtLssions and boards held hearings, but 
only sixteen were allpwed to reprimand teachers; and fifteen had responsi- 
bilities relating to suspension and reinstatement of teachers. 

It must be admitted that for the mbst part, the responsibility of 
the various teacher standards and practices boards were restricted to 
making recommendations. The exceptions were in the states of California 

and Oregon, where the boards have been authorized by legislative acts to 

^ ^^^^ .... 

assume complete autononiy in matters pertaining to the responsibilities 

shown in Table 3* 

•ft 

Time will reveal whether the establishment of commissions and boards 
will yield the following expected benefits: ^ • , 

1*. Teachers will demonstrate greater commitment to the teaching 
profession and to the achievement of" quality instruction. 

2. Teachers will be more inclined to evaluate objectively the 
-crfev^liveness of t' Ir own instruction. 

3. Teachers will contribute to the improvement of teacher education 
programs. 

L. Teachers will become as conce-^ned with education in general as 
they are with their professional welfare and security. 

5. Teachers will share more responsibility for the achievement 
of the public school system. 

6. More qualified teachers will be attracted, developed, retaingd* 

4 

and stimulated to higher performance. . • ^ • 

?A8 
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CHAPTER IX 
SCHEDULES BASED ON FACTORING OR INDEHNG 

The idea of basing teachers.' salaries" on an index or ratio basis is fairly new. 
In 1957, at a conference of Wyoming school edministrator's, the Wyoming Teacher 
Education and Professional Stahdards Commission (TEPS) recommended a Master salary 
schedule based on an index. Such a plan with variations, had previously appeared in 
a few local school districts. The Wyoming plan started a national trend toward index 
scheduling. 

I^e Index Concept ^ 

An' index schedule expresses the relationship of salaries at various grades, 
not the actual dollar amounts Involved. In general, all salary levels in an index 
schedule are given as a ratio - in percent form - of one basic salary. For example, 
when the base salary is represented by 100, a salary 3^ above the base is represented 
by i03. 

Index schedules for teacher salaries generally use the starting salary of 
bachelor de^ee teachers with no experience as the base . 

There are a number of advantages to an index salary schedule: 

1. An obvious advantage- is that it is easier to see the relationship of experience, 
training and other factors in terms of index numbers or percentages rather than in 

dollar amounts . , 

2. Once a structure is devised, reflecting desired relationships, the salary 

structure itself becomes policy which can be continued. 

.3. Since incrsssnts are, in effect, a percontftge of the base Salaiy, under an 
index schedule, the dollar amount of such ?jicrements is increased with each revision 
of the beginning salary. The beginning Salary controls the entire schedule, since 
all other categories in the salary structxire mre ratios of the base salary. Wiien it 
becomes desirable to increase salaries, the starting salary can be changed tmd all 
other salary levels are increased proportionately. 

1^. Index factors can also be used where School personnel are classified according 
to different assignments and additional points are given for greater responsibilities. 
An index schedule can be used to provide incentives for porsonai achievement by- 
allowing additional percentage increments when fjoals have been achieved. 
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state Index Salarr Schedules In Operation 

Georgia, North Carolina and Ohio base their state teacher salary schedules on 
an index, and a number of local systems throughout the country also use this technique. 
The three state salary indexes are based on a traditional salary stinicture, with 
increments given for experience and educational attainment. 

Under Georgia's plan (see Table 1), all categories of teachers have the same 
number of increments — 1^^ years. Bachelor degree teachers receive a 2.5 percent a 

year increase; master's, 3 percent;' specialist, 3»5 psrcent and doctorate, k percent. 

if 

The percentage spread among schedules. for higher levels of training ranges from 13 
to 20 points.. 

North Carolina's index (see Table 2) provides salary increases for bachelor and 
master's degree teachers. This schedule does not reflect the basic concept of 
indexing; the ratios, which give experience increments varying from 3«0 to 3*2 
percent, havjs been tid justed to provide equal pay increases between steps in the 
schedule. - * 

The index schedule in Ohio .is funded at such a low level that the Ohio state 
salaary schedule for teachers is considered obsolete. Ohio's index (see Table 3) 
provides pay increments for no level higher than the master's degree level, but 
recognizes "five-year" teachers between bachelors and master's degree. Teachers 
receive 11 yearly increments. For bachelor degree teachers, experience increments 
are 3.8 percent per year; for "five year" teachers,^ If. 3 percent; for master's degree 
teachers, ^.8 percent. At starting level, "five year" teachers receive 3.8 percent 
more than bachelor's teachers; master's degree teachers receive 9*5 percent more than 
bachelor's. degree teachers. 

* r 

fiyiex of Louisiana's Schedules 

Louisiana's various state minimum teacher salary schedules were indexed or 
factored by^he staff to see if they fell within a logicalpStructirre. 

Generally, the original 19^^ schedule provided k points for each year of experi^ence 
whether the teacher had a bachelor's or a master's degree, and master degree teachers 
received k points above salaries for teachers with a bachelor's degree. (See Table k.): 
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Table 1. 



GEORGIA -STATE INDEX SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS 
197^75 

\ : ■ ' ' 

\ 



\ Years of 
Ej^erience 

\0 


Bachelor ' s 
Decree 


Master's 
DeCTee 


Specialist 
(6-year Program) 


Doctorate 


100 


. 113 


126. 


139 


I, ' 


102.5 


116 


129.5 ■ 


11^3 


2 


105 


119 


133 


11^7 


3 


107.5 


122 


136.5 


151 




110 


125 


llfO 


•155 




112.5, 


128 


l't3.5. 


" 159 


6 




131 ■ 


11^7 


163 


7 


117.5 


13^^ 


150.5 


. 167 


8 


120 


137 


13k 


171 


9 


122.5 


ll|,0 


157.5 


175 ' 


10 


125 


11^3 


161 


179 


11 


127.5 


Ike 


161^.5 


183 


-.12 


130 


1^9 


168 


187 ' 


13 


132.5 


152 


171.5 


191 




135 


155 


' 175 


195 
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. Table 2. 



NORTH CAROLIMn^STATE INDEX SALAHX SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS 



Years of 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Experience 


Degree 


Degree 


0 


±UU*U 




1 




nj> 8 


2 




JJLO.U 


3 


109.5 


HQ 0 
.LJ.7.& 


If 


112.8 


122.3 


5 


116.0 


125.3 , 


6 


119.2 


128.7 


7 


122.3 


132.0 


8 


125.3 


135.1 


9 


128.7 


138.3 


10 


132.0 


lifl.6 


n 


135.1 


1M+.8 


12 


138.3 


IW.O 


13 


lifl.6 


151.2 


llf 




151^.5 



Table 3- 



OHIO STATE INDEX SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS 

197^1-75 



Tears of Bachelor's Five- Master's 

Experience Degree lear' Degree 

0 ' 100.0 103.8 109.5 

1 103.8 108.1 114.3 

2 107.6 112.lv 119.1 

3 111.1^ 116.7 ' 123.9 
If 115.2 121.0 128.7 

5 119.0 -125.3 133.5 

6 122.8 129.6 138.3 

7. • 126.6 133.9 1^3.1 

8 130.1f ' 138.2 " 11^7.9 

9 I3h.2 ^ ih2.5 152.7 

10 138.0 lk6.Q 157.5 

11 1I+I.8 151.1 162.3 



Table k. 

INDEX OF pDUISIANA SALAEI SCHEDULE 
Act 155 of I9W 



Years of 
Experience 


Lees Than One 
One Tear Year 
College College 


Two- 
Years 
College 


Three 
Years 
college 


Bachelor's 
uegree 


Master' 


JL 


50 62 


75 


88 


100 


* lOlf 


2 




79 


92 


iok 


108 


3 




83 


96 


108 


112 


k 




88 


100 


112 


117 


5 






10k 


117 


121 


6 








121 


125 


7 








125 


129 


8 








129 


133- 


Q 








133 


138 


10 










ll|2 


n 










lk6 


12 










150- 



"7 

/ 



/ 



The 193k schedule continued this pattern. (See Table 5*) . * 

Alterations were made by the 1956 schedule. Bachelor degree teachers received 
3 points in annual increments through their second year of teaching, and then 6 
points e year. The schedule for teachers with a master's de/^ree was 6 points above 
that for a' bachelor's degree and, starting with the third year of teaching, those 
with a master's received aimual increments of 6 percent a year. (See Table 6.) 

The 196k schedule did not conform to a regular pattern of indexing. Bachelor 
degree teachers received annual increments of 1| or 5 points, but a 7 percent raise 
was granted the last two years of the schedule. Teachers with a master's degree or 
higher also received a 1| or 5 percent increase in their early years of teaching, but 
the annu£^l increments rose to 6 or 7 percent after a few years. The index schedule 
for teachers with a master's degree was considerably higher than for teachers with a 
bachelor's degree and comparable experience, thus reflectii^ greater emphasis on 
advanced training. For example, the index factor for a bachelor's degree at the 
top of the scale was I50/ it was I70 for teachers with a master^ s degree; :36 for those 
with a master's plus 30 graduate hours, and I98 for a teacher with a doctorate. Hence, 
one entering the teaching profession could expect to about double his salary at the 
maximum point of the salary scale. (See Table 7*) ^ 

The 1968 schedule granted a $l600 across the board increase, thereby lessening 
the weight previously given experience and advanced education. Annual increments 
ranged from 3 to 5 percent for all classifications of teachers, and the ratios among 
trairdng levels were also reduced. The highest index for a bachelor's degree was 
137; for a master's degree, I52; for a master's plus 30 graduate hours, l63; for a 
-specialisi,.. l,68]_a^d^ f or a doctorate, 172. (See Table 8.) 

The 5.5 percent across-the-board increase for all teachers (Act 355 ^972 as 
financed by Act ik of the 1973 Ex. Sess.) made no changes in the index structure of 
the state salary schedule as shown in Table 8. 

Act 52 of the 1975 Ex. Sess. did not greatly alter the previous index stjTicture since 
it ireis essentially a 5 percent increase. However, since larger increases were given to 
teachers at the lower end of the salary scale through a ^kOO raise, the weight given 



Table ^. 



INDEX OF LOUISIANA SALARY SCHEDULE 
Act 8 of 195** 



Tears of 
Experience 

0 
1 

2 

3 
k 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
111 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 



Less Than One Two Three Bache- 

One Tear Tear Tears Tears lor's Master's 

College College College College Degree Degree 



57 



68 



79 


89 


100 


82 


93 


lOlf 


86 


96 


107 


89 


100 


111 






nil 






118 






121 






125 






129 






132 






/'136 




/ 


139 




r\ / 


lii3 




10l| 

107 

111 , 

m, 

118 I 

121 ; 

125; 

129 1 

132,' 

136 

13^ 

l»i3 

11^ ■ 

150 

15*1 

:^57 
161 

1168 
ii7l 



Table 6. 



INDEX OF LOUISIANA SALARY SCHEDULE 

Act 3 or 1956 





Less Than 


One 


Two 


Three 


Bache- 




Tears of 


One Tear 


Tear 


Tears 


Tears 


lor's 


Master' 


Experience 


College 


College 


College 


College 


Degree 


uegree 


0 




65 


71 


82 


100 


106 


1 


59 


68 


7»f 


85 


103 


1.09 


2 


62 


71 


76 


88 


106 


112 


3 


65 




82 


^\ 


112 


118 


If 






88 


100 


118 


12lf 


5 

✓ 








106 


12l| 


129 


6 


■ 


- 


100 


. 112 


129 


135 








106 


118 


135 


ll|l 


8 






.--112 


124 


llfl 


llf7 


• 9 






118 


129 


llf7 


153 


10 








135 


153 


159 


11 










^159 
I65 


165 


12 










171 


13 












176 


llf 












182 


15 












188 



258 



Tabled; 

INDEX OF LOOISIANA SALARY SCHEDULE 
Act 28 of 1964 



Years of - 
Experience 


Two 
Years 
College 


Three 
Years 
College 


Bachelor ' s 
L/egree 


Master's 
uegree 


Master's 
Plus ^0 * 


Ph. D. 

or Ed. 

Degree 


0 


55 


6if 


100 


105 


105 


120 


1 


57 


66 


105 


109 


109 


125 


2 


59 


68 


109 


114 


114 


130 




64 


73 


uk 


118 


118 


136 


If 


68 


77 


118 


123 


123 


143 


5 


73 


82 


123 


130 


131 


150 


6 


77 


86 


127 


136 


139 


157 


7 


82 


93 


132 


143 ' 


147 


164 


8 


89 


100 


136 


150 


155 


170 


9 


96 


107 . 


143 


157 


162 


177 


10 


102 


114 


150 


164 


170 


184 


11 








170 


178 


191 


12 










186 


•198 



^Master's degree plus 30 graduate hours. 
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Table 8. 

INDEX OF LOUISIANA SALARY SCHEDULE 

Act 397 of 1968 ^ 
And Act Ik of 1973 Ex. Sess. 



Years, of 
Experience 


Two 
Years 
College 


Three 
Years 
College 


Bachelof • s 
Degree 


Master's 
Degree 


Master ' s 
Plus JO * 


Specialist " 
In 

jiiducaTiion 


Ph. D. or 
Ed . D. 


0 


67 . 


73 


100 


103 


103- 


108 


115 




68 ■ 


75 


103 


107 


107 ; 


112 


118 




70 


77 


107 


110 


110 


115 


122 


0 




80 


110 


113 


n3 


118 


127 


h 


77 


83 


113 


117 


lyj 


122 


132 


5 


80 


87 


117 


122 


122 


128 


137 


D 


83 


90 


120 


127 


128 


133 


142 


7 


87 


^5 


123 


132 


13i^ 


139 


11^7 


8 


92 


100 


127 


137 


iko 


145 


152- 


9 


97 


105 


132 


lk2 


Ike 


151 


157 


10 


102 


no 


137 


lk7 


152 


157 


162 


11 








152 


158 


162 


167 


12 










163 


168 


172 



^ Act Ik of 1973 Foe. Sess. granted the same percentage increase for 
all categories a^d hence, made no changes in the I968 index. 



* lister's degree plu. 30 graduate hours. 
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experience training was again deduced. The index for half-year implementation 
of the act, aifective for fiscal 197^75> shown in Table 9* Table 10 shows the 
index for full year implementation. The top of the scale for bt iielor's degree 
teachers, with full implementation of the 1975 act, will be 135 j for those with a 
master's, 150^^ for a master's plus 30 graduate hours, l6lj for a specialist, l66j and 
for a doctorate, 170. 

Factors in a Salary Index Schedule 

In the School Executive's Guide (prepared by The rrentice-Hall Editorial Staff and 
a Board of kS Contributors, Prentice Hall. Snglewood Cliffs, N. J., 196Jf, p. 139), 
Eric Rhodes sets forth certain policies considered to be factors in a good salaiy 
index schedule. These criteria are summarized, along with their application to 
Louisiana's salary schedule that would be in effect for fiscal 1975-76. 

1. A nntial increments should be 5 or 6 percent . Lotiisiana's schedule provides 
increments of 3 percent in the early years of teaching for most categories of teachers, 
but they rise to 5 or 6 percent in later years. - . , 

2. A teacher should be able to double- his salary at some stage of his career. 
The maximvm imder Louisiana's schedule is 170 for a teacher with a doctorate and 12 
years of teaching experience. 

3. The ratios amon^ training levels should be at least 10 percent . Under 
Louisiana's schediLle, the ratio is 10 percent between the schedule for a bachelor and 
master degree teacher with 9 or 10 years of;^ exj^erience, but it is less than 10 
percent in most instances. 

If. To encourage advanced training, there should be one or more additional steps 
at the top of each training level. A possible exception would be a schedule which 
grants larger increments I'or higher levels 4 such as 5 percent raises for a bachelor's 
degree and 7 percent for a master's degree. Louisiana's schedule provides additional 
increments for higher levels of training. The 'iiaximum for a bachelor's degree is 
10 years of experience; for a master's, 11 years; and for those with education beyond 

a master's, 12 years. 

- - ' » 

It may be noted that the Georgia, North Carolina, and Ohio index schedules 
provide experience increments far below Rhodes ^s recommendations. The state schedules 
give educational attainment increments which are consistent with Rhodes. 

\ * 
\ 



Table 9. 

Index 'of Louisiana Salary Schedide' 
. Act 52 of 1975 Ei. Sess. 
(Half Year, Effective for Fiscal 197*^75) 



Tears of 
Experience 


Two 

Tears 
College 


Three 
Tears 
College 


Bachelor ' s 
Degree 


Master' s 
Degree 


Master ' s 
Plus 30* 


Specialist 
in 

Education _ 


Ph.D. 
i!)a. i 
Degre 


0 


63 


1 


100 


103 


103 


108 


115 


1 


69 


76 


103 


106 


106 


111 


118 


2 ■ 


71 


77 


106 ' 


110 


110 


115 


121 


3 




81 


no 


113 


113 


118'" 


■ 126 


k 


77 


81^ 


113 


116 


116 . 


121 


131 


3 


81 


' 87 


116 




122 


127 


136 


6 


eh 


90 


119 


126 


128 


132 


141 


■ 7 


87 


. 95 


123 . 


131 


133 


138- 


llf6 


8 . 


92 


100 


126 


136 


139 


IM^ 


151 


9 


97 


105 


131 


Ikl 


li^5 


150 


156 


10 


102 


no 


136 


Ike 


151 


158 


161 


11 








151 


156 


161 


166 


12 










162 


167, 


, 171 



*}laater^s d^freT^^^o^^ hours. 
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Table 10. 



INDEX OF LOUISIANA SALARY SCHEDULE 
Act 52 of 1975 Ex. Sess. " 
(Full Teer, Effective for Fiscal 1975-76) 





Two 


Three 








Specialist 


Ph. D. 


Tears of 


Years 


Years 


Bachelor ' s 


Master's 


Master's 


in 


or 


. Experience 


College 


College 


Degree 


uegree 


Pins '50* 




Ed. D. 


0 • 


69 


75 


100 


103 


103 


108 


Ilk 


1 


70 


76 


• 103 


. 106 


106 


111 


117 


.2. 


72 


78 ' 


106 


109 


109 


111^. 


120 


3 


78 , 


81 


109 


112 


■112 


117 


125 


k 


QK 


112 


116 


116 •' 


120 


130 


5 


81 . 


88 


116 


120 


121 


126, - 


135 


6 




91 


119 


• 125 


127) 


132 ' 


140 


T \ 


88 


95 


122 


130 


132 


137 




8 


92 


ioo 


125 ^ 


135 


■ 138 


143' 


150 


9 


97 


105 


130 


li|0 


iW " 


1^9 


155 


10 


102 


"109 


135 


11^5 


150 


155 


160- 


,11 


\ 






150 


156 


160 


165- 


• 12 










161 


166 


170 



Master's degree plus 30 graduate hours. 
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A Model Index Salary Schedule for Louisiana 

The st€iff has prepared a model index salary schedule adapted for use in Louisiana. 
(See Table 11.) As does the salary schedule in present use, the model provides incre- 
Tients for years of experience and for increased levels of education. 

The weight attached to experience and education is, of course, judgmental. 
Existing state schedules and the ideal model presented by Rhodes show varying approaches 

In preparing a Louisiana model, the staff attempted to provide equalized experience 

us 

and educational increments which would produce salaries in the upper levels of the 
schedule close to, but not less than, upper level salaries in the present schedule 
as indexed in Table 10. 

The model provides experience increments of \ percent at all levels of the 

schedule. Increases in educational level gain increments of 8 percent at all except 

the doctorate level. The doctorate level increments are 2 percent above the speciarist 

in education increments. Both of these degrees are terminal. The larger increments 

/ ' - 

for the doctorate level reflect the more stringent requirements for obtaining this 

degree. 

J Actual dollar salaries employing the index model with the present starting 
Tsaiaryr$6730, are shown in Table 12. Dollar increases for index model salaries jover 
I present salaries are given, in Table 13* A study of this table shows that the largest 
increases are in middle levels of the schedule. However, most teachers are at the 
top of the schedule • 

This example of an index schedule, with costs at several other beginning salary 
levels, is discussed in Chapter XI, Staff Conclusions and Recommend ations on Teacher 
Sfc..^ies and Certification and Chapter XII, Report to the Governor by the Governor 

Education Study C6mmlttee . * y ^ 

\ 

264 ! 
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Table 11. 

INDEXED SALARY SCHEDULE MODEL 
Example for Louisiana 



Tears of 


• 

■ Bachelor's 
Degree 


Master's 
Degree 


Master ' s 
Degree 
Plus 30* 


Specialist 
Education 


Ph. D. 

rkT» Ti * 
ox HjVjL • U • 

Degree 


0 


100 


108 


116 


121^ 


126 


1 


10k 


112 


120 


128 


130 


2 


108 




12l| 


132 


13^^ " 


3 


112 


• 120 ' 


128 


136 


■138 


If 


116 


12.k 


132 


iko 


lk2 . 


5 


120 


128 


136 


ikh 


Iii6 


6 


12k 


132 


iifd 


ikS 


150- 


7 


128 


136 


ii|ii 


152 


l'5l4. 


^ 

o 


132, 


llfO 


Ikd 


1^6 


m . 


9 


136 


llflf 


1$2 


160 


162 


10 


ll|0 


ll|8 


156 


l6l| 


. ' 166 


11 




152 


160 


168 


170 


- 12 






l6it 


172 


17!^ 



^ I'aster's degree, plus 30 graduate hours. 
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Table 12 



mm. SALAEI SCHEDULE MODEL 

Example for Louisiana 
• (Dollar Amounts) 



Years of 
Experience 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


Master's 
Degree 


Master ' s 
Degree 
Plus 30 * 


Specialist 
in 

Educa-cion 


Ph. D. 

or Ed.Di 
Degree 


0 


$ 6730** 


$ 7258 


$ 70O7 


$ 83*^5 




1 


6999 


7538 


0O70 




0749 


2 


7268 


7807 


83I15 




9OIO 


3 


7538 . 


8076 . 


8614 


9153 


9287 


k 


. 7807 


83i<-5^ 


888I1 


91^22 


9557 


■ 5.. 


8076' 


861I1' 


9153 


9691 


9826 


6 ■ 


83l^5 


888I1 


9I122 


9960 


10,095 


■ 7 


Q6lk 


9153 


9691 


■ 10,230 


I0,36li 


8 


mm 


9k22 


- 9960 


10,li99 


10,663 


9 


9153 


9691 


, 10,230 


10,768 


10,903 


10 


9k22 


9960 


. 10,lf99 


11,037 


. 11,172 


11 ' 




10,230 


■ 10,768 


11,306 


ll,l|lil 


12 






11,037 


11,576 


11,710 



* Master *s degree plus 30 graduate hoiu's. - 
Amount that would be effective for 1975-76 under present law. 



Table 13 . 

DOLLAR DIFFERENCES AT EACH STEP, INDEX MODEL AT $6730 START 
COMPARED TO PRESENT SCHEDULE FOR 1975-76 . 
Ejcample for Louisiana 



Master* 8 Specialist Ph. D, 
Years of ^Bachelor's Master *s Degree in or Ed.D* 

Experience Degree Degree Plus 30 * Education Degree 



0 


. $- 


$ 327 


$ 866 


$ 1087 


$ 800 


1 


58 


386 


92I1 


1146 


859 


2 


116 




982 


1204 


.916 


3 


175 


502 


lOkO 


1263 


868 


If 


233 


560 


1099. 


' \ 1320 


805 


5 


291 


512 


999 


1216 


742 


■6 


3*^9 


465 


892 


1098 


679 


7 


k07 


koi 


773 


981 


616 


8 


k66 


338 


655 


862 


583: 


9 


1^01 


275: 


537 , 


743 


490 


10 


338 


212 


1|19 


. 624 


426 


11 




150 


299 


506 


363 


,12 






181 


388 


300 



* Master's degr,ee plus 30 graduate hours. 
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CHAPTER X 

\ . PUPIL-TEA'CHEEr RATIOS 

Concern has been expressed about overcrowded classes in the state, ^parEl^ 
ciaarly at the elementary level. However, specific information as tq t^ extent 
of this problem was not available, and hence the committee staff collected data.. 

State Allotment of Teachers 

The state exerts considerable influence as to how many teachers are employed 
by local school boards.. It does so through its Public School Fund distribution 
formula, sometimes called the minimum foundation or equalization program. 

Tinder the present formula, the state allots or pays state m i n i mu m salaries 
for a stipulated number of teachers, based on the number of students in a school. 
Under the pupil-teacher ratio used for allotting kindergarten and elementary 
teachers, the state pays salaries of one teacher fo-r • .^r 2? students, with 
allow^ce f or additional teachers at smaller schools. The pupil-teacher allotment 
ratio for secondary schools is 25 to one with allowance also made for smaller 
schools. The state also allots an additional teacher to serve as a principal 
if a school employs seyen or more ;teachers, and an additional teacher who may 
serve as assistant principal in schools with 15 or more teachers. Additional 
teachers are allotted by the state for "enrichment" purposes (such as guidance 
counselors, librarians, and teachers ^of vocational courses, music and art), but 
for grades nine through twelve only. \ ^' ' 

' \ ' 

In i^ecent years the s'bate has gradually reduced its pupil- teacher allotment 
ratio for elementary grades. It was 3P:1 prior to I969-7O, reduced to 29:1 in 
1969-70 } reduced to 28:1 in 1970-71 and' reduced again to 27:1 In 1971-72. Since 
then, requests have been made to reduce the ratio for elementary .grades to 26:1 and 
eventually to 25^1 as provided for secondary schools. - 

The number of teachers allotted at the junior high levol (grades seven and 
eight) varies. If classes are self-contained, i.e., the teacher has the- same 
nmber of students all day, then the elementaiy allotment is used. If classes 
are depar-toentalized, i.e., a teacher does not teach the same students all day 
but rather, different classes, then the allotment for grades seven and eight is 
the same as for secondary cchools (25 si), provided the junior high teacher is 
certified as a secondary teacher. 
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Th9 state, uses a different ratio for allotting teachers in special education- 
For teachers of handicapped students, the range is one teacher for every three to 
18 pupils, depending upon the handicap • For the gifted, the ratio is one teacher 
per lQ-2k students. 

Most systems employ more teachers than the niamber allotted by the state. 
During the past ten years, the number of regular and special education teachers ' 
employed by local school systems above state allotment was: 

No. Teachers • 
Employed Above 
Allotment 





No. Teachers 






Employed Above 




School Tear 


Allo-taent' • > 


School Tear 


i96y6k 


155 ' 


1969-70 


I96I1-65 


267 


1970-71 


1965-66 


373 


1971-72 


1966-67 


715 


. 1972-73 


1967-68 


865 


1973-7'^ 


1968-69 


1,182 


■ 197^75 



l,k9^ • • 
1,566 
863 
881 
977 
1,537 

The n-umber of teachers employed above state allotment by school system dTiring 
the past three years is shown in Table 1. 

The-pupil-teacher r£^,tio is less than the state standard of 27:1 for kinder- 
garten and elementary and~25:l for secondary because the state allows more teachers 
for smaller schools, and some systems employ more teachers than the state allots. 
For example, the pupil-teacher ratio, excluding special education teachers, for 
197lf-75 is 26.8 to one for kindergartens; 23.2 to one for elementary grades j and 
19.1 to one for secondary grades. The state average for all grades is 21.2 to one. 

i* 

While the state allots teachers on a school-by-school basis, with a lower 
pupil-teacher ratio for secondary schools, the local systems can determine how 
many teachers are assigned to individual schools. All that the state requires for 
a system to receive funds for tl.j number of allotted teachers is that it employ the 
total nimber. allotted for the entire system. Hence, a system may assign fewer 
teachers to elementary schools than the formula would indicate and assign them to 
high schools, or it may employ "enrichment" teachers such as guidance counselors 
and librarians at elementary schools rather than regular classroom teachers. In 
other words, the decision as to how many teachers are assigned tb a particular 
school emd the use made of them is a local one. 
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- Table 1. 

NUMBER OF. TEACHERS EMPLOYED ABOVE STATE ALLOTMENT 
(.Regular an4' Special Education Teachers) 



ocnool Syatem 




197.V74 




ocnoox oys u©iu 








Acadia 


2 


2 


Q 


norenouse 


li 


U 


Q 

7 


Allen 


3 


/: 

0 


9 




1 


n 
u 


ft 


Ascension ^ 


20 


14 


19 


urJLeano 


QQ 
77 


1?7 




Assinnption 


0 




0 


uuacnxT)a 


5 


TO 
Xd 


JLO 


Avoyelles 


0 




3 


Plaquemines 


7 


n 
u 


Q 
7 


-Beauregard — . 


20 


0 


0 
0 


Pointe Coupee 


9 


b 




Bienville 


d. 


U 


u 


Rapides " " 


kl 


n 

— 


— 


Bossier 


1, 


0 


2 


Red River 


7 


U 


n 
u 


Caddo 


120 


loy 


OCQ 
259 


. Richland 


0 


u 




Calcasieu 


95 


12U 


1 oft 


Sabine 


0 


n 
u 




Caldwell ' 


0 


0 


\ 1 


St. Bernard 


1 


1 




Cameron 


14 


14 




St. Charles 


10 


lU 


7 


Catahoula 


0 


2 




St. Helena. 


1 


o 

u 


o 
d. 


Claiborne 


0 


0 


n\ 

■ ?\ 


St. James 


0 


1 


O 

-d 


Concordia 


0 


0 




St. John the Baptist 30 


oo 


Jf 


:De3oto 


2 


0 " 


1 


\ St. Landry 


7 


ft 
0 




East Baton Rouge 


159 


lob 


234 


\St* Martin 


9 


U 


O 
d 


East Carroll 


0 


U 


0 


r St. Mary 


23 


JO 


10 
•^7 


East Feliciaim 


0 


0 


0 


St\ Tammany 


6 


lb 


oil 

£l4 


E^naiige]JLne 


0 . 


0 


0 


Tangipahoa 


0 


0 


•7 


Franklih' 


0 


0 


0 


Tensas^ 




U 


_ U 


Grant 


0 


1 


4 


Terrebonne 




n 
u 


in 


Iberia 


19 


19 


. 20 


,Unlon 


0 


If 


0 


Iberville 


3 


1 


7 


Vermilion ^ 


21 


36 


61 


Jackson 


5 


0 


0 


Vernon 


0 


1 




Jefferson 


1 


2 


83 


Washington 


0 


0 


0 


Jefferson Davip 


13 


6 


■ 1 


Webster 


36 


30 


30 


Laufayette 


33 


55 ' 


52 


West Baton Rouge 


0 


1 


2 


Lfi^purche 


7 


5 


29 


West Carroll 


0 


0 


0 


LaSalle 


7 


0 


0' 


West Feliciana 


0 


0 


0 


Lincpin 


0 


8 


9 


Winn 


0 


0 


0 


Livingston 


6 


3 


12 


City of Monroe 


a6 


10 


20 


Madison 


2 


. 8 


3 


City of Bogalusa 




10 












TOTAL' 


881 


977 


1,537 



^ Does not. total exactly d\ie to rounding. " ^ 

Source: Lojjisiana State Department of Education, School Finance and Statistica . 
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Table 2 shows the pupil-teacher ratios for the 197^75 school year, by 
local system. Included as "teachers" are those not directly responsible for 
classrooiii instruction such as nonteaching principals and assistant principals, 
guidance counselors and librarians — all of whom are relmbiirsable as teachers 
under the state formula. Excluded, except in the last column of Table 2, are 
teachers whose salaries are payable from federal funds j data is not available 
as to grades taught by federal teachers. The data Includes the number of teachers 
allotted and employed plus teachers employed above state allotment. 

The greatost range in pupil-teacher ratios is at the kindergarten level ~ 
l8.1 -pupils^ per_teachej*_ in Cameron to a high of 36.5 to one in Assumption. 
(Three systems still do not have any kindergartens, and some" tKiat do lack enough 
facilities to take care of all who may wish to attend.) 'At the elementary level, 
the lowest ratio is 17.9 pupils per teacher in Red River/ and the highest is 27.6 
to-one in Iberville. The varicmce at the secondary level runs from 13.3 P^Pils 
per teacher in Tensas to 21^.3 to one in Plaquemines. When all three levels are 
combined, the system with the lowest pupil-teacher ratip is Cameron (17.2 to one) 
and the system with the highest ratio is Jefferson (23^'2 to one). If federally 
paid teachers are incltxded, the pupil-teacher ratios range ftfjom I6.9. to one in 
both Cameron and Catahoula to a high of 23.2 to one in Jefferson. 

r 

/ ' ' -/ 

The data shown in Table 2 does not seem to indicate pupil-teacher ratios are 
unduly high in any system, with the possible exception of kindergartens in some 
locales'. However, these are averages for an entire school system/ and do , not ; 
reveal actual classroom situations. Also, as noted, persons other ^han classroom 
teachers are included in the ratios. ' "^^^ * / 

1 

Size of Classes in Elementary Grades 
In order to gain insight into pupil-teacher ra.ii6s> the staff of the Governor ^s 
Education Study Committee sxarveyed the number of students in the elementary classes 
(grades one through eight) in each public school with su|3h classes. Sourcia^ of 
this data is the Annual School Report. 197l|-75 School Sessiou t submitted by each 
scho61 to the Louisiana Department of Education. This report shows every faculty 
member in a school, along with his teaching schedule and the nimiber of students 
in each* of his classes throughout the day. A total of 105,756 elementaij classes 
wore counted in the 66 local public school systems. 
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Table 2. 



PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS,* BY GRADE LEUEL AND SCHOOL SYSTEM, ig7t*-75 

(Based on State Allotment Plus Other Teachers Employed Above Allotment) 

TOTAL IIMCL. 
FEDERAL 

SCHOOL SYSTEM KINDER GAR TEN ELEMENTARY SECONDARY TOTAL TEACHERS 



Acadia- ' 25.3 

Allen 28.8 

Ascension 30.8 

Assumption 36.5 
Avoyelles * 23.7 

Beauregard 25.8. 

Bienville 22.8 

Bossier 27.9 

Caddo 31.5 

Calcasieu 25.3 

Caldwell 32.0 

Cameron 18.1 

Catahoula 22.9 

Claiborne 25.8 

Concordia 3k. 6 

DeSoto 25.3 

East Baton Rouge 26.1 

East Carroll - 0 - 

East Feliciana 20.5 

Evangeline 22.8 

Franklin 26.1 

Grant Z5.k 

H[beria 2k. 1 

IberA/ille ' '■ 25.1 

Jackson 22.5 

Jefferson - 0 - 

Jefferson Davis 27.9 

Lafayette Zk.l 

Lafourche 27.9 

• LaSalle 27.0 

Lincoln . 25.9 

Livingston • 28.6 

Madison 32.0 

Morehouse 25.0 

Natchitoches 2't.O 

.Orleans 27.6 

Ouachita- ' 26.5 

Plaquemines 20.1 

Pointe Coupee 21.6 

Rapides 26.6 

Red River 25.8 

Richland 20.8 

Sabine 29.2 

St. Bernard 28.8 

St. Charles 29. k 

St. Helena 26.0 

St. James 25.8 

St. John the Baptist 31.3 

St. Landry 26.1 
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20.0 
2k.6 
2k.a 
23.5 
2k.3 
2k. k 
21.8 
23. k" 
21.6' 
22.7 
23.9 
19.3 
23.7 
23.6 
22.7 
2k.5 
.'20.8 
2k. k 
22.3 
2k.3 
22.3 
2k. S 
25.6 
27.6 
23.5 
25.2 
2k.3 
22.1 
23.2 
22.2 
23.7 
23. k 
2k.3 
2k'.n^ 
21.8! 
25.0' 
23.0 
19.2 
25.0 
23.9 
17.9, 
23.2' 
19.0 
20. 
■ 22.3 
2k.3 
22.0 
19.5 
2't.8 

, Z7Z 

(Continued) 



a 



a 



a 



ab 



22.7 
17.7 
18.5 
21.6 
17.0 
18.0 
17.0 
20.1' 
19.0' 
la.k ^ 
20. k^ 
15.1 
15.3 
15.5 
17.9 
17.0 
20. k 
18.2 
17.3 
17.5 
17.7 
16.6 
19.1 
16.1 
16.6 
21.5' 
17.9 
21.2 
19.5 
19.6,. 
17.6*= 
18.0 
17.8 
13. k_ 



-a 



17. o; 

18.8' 
19.2 
2k.3 
16.3 
19.8 
19.9 
18.2 

21. k 

22. k' 
20.3 
lk.5 
18.8 
17.6 
17.2 



a 



a 



21. k 
21.0 
21.8 
23.0 
20. k 
21.2 
19.3 
21.9 
20.6 
20.3 
22,5 
17.2 
18.9 
19.3 
20.7 
20. k 
20.3 
21.3 
20.0 
21.4 
20.0 
20.3 
22.1 
20.6 
19.6 
23.2 
20.8 
21.7 
21.5 
21.2 
20.3 
20.6 
21.0 
21.6 
19. U 
21.9 
22.3 
21.2 
19.9 
21.9 
19.2 
20.8 
20.6 
21.9 
21.9 
19.9 
20.6 
19.0 
20.8 



ab 
a 



a 



a 



a 



a 



a 



20.8 
20.7 
20.9 
21.6 
20. k 
21.2 

la.k 

21.3 
19.7 
19.8 
20.1 
16.9 
16.9 
17.3 
20.0 
19.2 
20.8 
19.2 
18.6 
1^.0 
18.5 
20.3 
20.6 
18.8 
18.7 
23.2 
20.2 
20.7 
20.9 
20.7 
19.3' 
20.1 
19.8 
20. k 
18.2' 

20 . 9' 
21.1 
19.7 
19.0 
21.9 
17.3 
19.3 
19.2, 
21.8' 
21.3 
18.6 
19.2 
18.0 
19.9 



ab 
a 



a 



a 



a 



a 
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Table 2 (ContinuBd) 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 

St. Martin 

St. Mary ^ 

St. Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

TerrebonnB 

Union 

■Uermilion 

V/ernon 

Washington 

Ulebster 

Idest Baton Rouge 
West Carroll 
West Feliciana 
lUinn 

City of Monroe 
City of Bogalusa 
STATE 



KINDERGARTEN ELEMENTARY SECONDARY TOTAL 



26.3 

2h.7 

22.8 

32.8 

28.0 

25.2 

21.6 

20.9 

29.9 

26.2 

26.3 

- 0 - 

25.8 

29.3 

24.8 

29.9 

27.9 

26.8 



23.3 
23.0 
25.8 
23.3 
2k.3 
23.1 
2U.0 
IB. a 
2l*.3 
22.0 
22.1* 
2k.2 
24.7 
23.1 
23.8 
23.3 
22.6 
23.2 



19.9 

20.0 

17.9 

18.it 

13.3 

20.6 

16.7 

19.5 

17.2, 

18.8' 

17.2' 

16.7 

15.2 

18.0 

15.6 

15.0 

19.7 

19.1 



21.8 

21.6 

21.2 

21.0 

19.6 

22.1 

19.6 

19.2 

21. V 

20.6' 

19.7' 

20.8 

19.2 

20.6 

19.6 

21.2 

21.3 

21.2 



TOTAL INCL 
FEDERAL. 
TE ACHEno t 

19.8 
21.0 
20.8 
19.8 
17.1 
21.8 
19.2* 
18.5 
20.7 



20.6 
18.6 
19.2 
18.0 
19.3 
18.6 
20.1 
20 . 1 
20.5 



* Excludes all special education teachers, 23.5 teachers with less than tuo 
years, of college whose salaries are not paid by the state, and 11 special 
day care center teachers. Includes guidance counselors and librarians. 
Grades seven and eight may be considered "elementary" in some instances 
and "secondary" in others, depending upon the organization of the school. 

a - Excludes teachers on sabbatical leave who are counted along with their 
replacements in the state computations. 

b - Excludes community college teachers uho are not secondary teachers, but 
are included in state computation of teachers. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, School Financs and Statistics ^ 
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<y Methodology 

The staff decided to omit from the tabulation the noiitypical class which 
would have an unusually small or large number of students because of its nature. 
Omitted were special education classes, reading and mathematics laboratories aid 
other remedial classes which characteristically have fow students. Also excluded 
were music, band And chorus classes as well as physical education classes which 
frequently have an abnormally large number of pupils per teacher. 

In counting teachers in a classroom situation, enrichment personnel (such 
as helping teachers, teachers' aides, resource teachers, n^nteabhing principals 
and assistant principals, guidance Counselors, librarians, speech therapists, 
itinerant teachers and Council for the Development of French in Louisiana CODOFIL — 
teachers) were eliminated. 

The actual hours that a teacher spends^ in a classropmL^ a learning situation 
were used as the basis for tabulating the number of classes. In following 
teachers' schedules, lunch and recess breaks were excluded as were homeroom; study 
hallj professional, plaiming or coordinating periods for teachers; diagnostic and 
skill development periods; work adjustment and related studies; and activity 
periods. It was necessary to count "departmentalized' classes as separate classes 
since the number of students taught^y a teacher varied for one pjriod to another. 
To give proper weight to ^"self-contained" classes (those in which a teacher has 
the s^e students throughout the day), each period of a self-contained class was 
counted as a separate class — either five or six classes depending upon the 
particular study periods whiclf were defined for this survey as ^+5 to 60 minutes. 

c 

A few schools were excluded — one-teacher schools such as Australia Island; 
^ special schools for exceptional, handicapped or hospitalized children; and 23 
schools with incpmplete reports. 

To facilitate the tabulation, unusually small and large sized classes were 
grouped into categories, generally a range of five students. However, for classes 
with 20 to 35 student^, a count was made for each number, i.e., , classes with 20 
students, 21, 22, 23, etc. Of particular importance are those classes with less 
than 20 students and more than 35* Classes with fewer than 20 students would seem 
to be too small to make (efficient use of teachers, whereas those with more than 35 
not conform to standards for stat^ approval of schools which stipulate that 35 is the 
maximum enrollment allowed in a class or section. (State Department of Education, 
4a" ^dbook for School Administrators ♦ Bulletin No. ikl ^ Revised, p. 30.) 
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Appendix A shows detailed s** iabxilations i'or each of the local school 
systems* 



Findings ^ 



To pinpoint teacher, staffing problems that might exist — situations with 
very large or veiy small elementary classes — the staff computed the perc^utage 
of elementary classes according to various ranges in number of students* 



/ 



Classes Falling Above or Below State Ratio : Of the 105,75<5 elementary clagses 
tabulated, 52*1 percent have 27 or fewer otiadents^ thereby either meeting or 
falling below the state allotted ratio. Falling above the 27 to one ratio, 26.7 
percent of the classes have 28-30 pupils; l8. 6, percent have 31-35 pupils, and only 
2.6 percent have 36 or more pupils. (See Table 3«) 

Most systems (52 of 66) have over half of their elementary classes with 27 
or iess students. (See Table 3.) Five large urban areas were included in the 
Ik systems where more than half of the classes have 28 .or mor^students . These 

I — ^-y^ — , 

urban systems are Caddo (55.2 percent);^ Jefferson (71,^6jp^rcent) ; Lafayette 

(52.2 percent); Orleans (63.5 percent);^ and Rr.pides (50.8 percent). The other nine 

*-ems where a majority of classes haye 28 or more students are Assumption (55.3 
percent); Ehrangeline (5U.I percent); lievie. (55*8 percent); Jefferson Davis (55.^^^ 
percent); St. Helena (55.7 percent); S,t. Mary(52.9 percent); TerrebSnne (55*7 percent); 
Vernon ( 56. U percent); and the City of Bogalusa (5O.8 percent). Figure 1 shows for 
each system the distribution alementary classes according to various numbers of 
students. I 

SmolJ. Classes ? School systems were reinked according to the proportion of 
elementally classes with fewer than 20 students. (See Figure 2.) Catahoxila has 
the largest proportion of cl&saes in' this group — 39*3 percent, followed by 
Cameron (36.3 percent) and DeSoto (30.3 percent). For the most part, those 
systems ^th a substantial propartipn of classes with less than 20 students are 
concentrated in the north and central parts of the state where population is 
declining. Over half the systems (3U) have less than t'n percent of their classes 
with fewer than 20 studtmts. St. Martin has the smallest percentage of small 
classes (1.3 percent). Statewide, T*3^ji0^oent of all elementecry classes have less 
than 20 students. 1 o^-^'cr: ' 
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> 'Table 3. 

RANGE IN CLASS SIZE UF LOUISIANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-8 

1974-75 SCHOOL YEAR 



PERCENT OF ELEMENT;;RY CLASSES LJITH STUDENTS 



(Continued) 





IMO. CLASSES 


27 UR 






3d HIMU 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


GRADES 1-8 


FEulER 


28-30 


31-35 


MORE 




1,629 


52.5% 


■J T no/ 

31.0% 


15.876 




^Allen 


582 


53.6 


14c3 


28.7 , 


3.4 


Ascension 


1,368 


55^0 


23.0 


18/4 


3.b 


Assumption 


700 


44.7 


on 1 

29.1 


25.0 


1 « i 


Ayoyelles 


1,260 


67.1 


23.6 


n n 

8.9 


n 7 

Urn J 


Beauregard 


861 


55.5 


19.3 ^ 


20.9 


4.3 


Bienville 


508 


59.4 


23.4 


15.9 


' 1.2 


Bossier 


1,871 


60.0 ^ 


14.8 


15.9 


8.4 


Caddo 


5,349 


44.8 


33.6 


20.7 


0.9 


Calcasieu 


5,180 


57.8 


28.0 


13.7 


0.5 


Calduell 


180 


* 85.0 




6.1 




Cameron 


342 


75.7 


12.3 


11»7 


0.3 


Catahoula 


425 


76.5 


14.4 


9.2 


0.0 , 


Claiborne 


493 


72.8 


22.1 


4.7 


0.4 


Concordia 


729 


74.4 


18.5 


6;7 


0.4 


DeSoto- 


628 


75.0 


15.6 


4.9 


4.5 


East Bafon Rouge 


8, 004 


54.4 


27.3 


17.1 


1.1 


East Carroll 


371 


69.3 


17.0 


13.5 


0.3 


East Feliciana 


536 


60.1 


24.2 


15.7 


0.0 


Evangeline 


1,015 


45.9 


37.3 


11.8 


4.9 


Franklin 


894 ■ 


59.6 


23.4 


15.7 


1.3 


Grant 


501 


55.1 


23.0 


21.0 


1.0 


Iberia 


2,038 


44.2 


29'.4 , 


23.8 


\ 2,.6 


Iberville 


933 


68.5 


18.6 ^ 


12.8 


a.l 


Jackson 


421 


62.2 


20.4 ^ 


14.5 - 


2.8 


Jefferson 


7,901 


28.4 


28.1 


35.6 


7.9 


Jefferson Davis 


894 


45.0 


28.9 


25.1 


1.1 


Lgfayst te 


3,778 


47.8 


32.6 


'I8.9 


0.7 


Lafourche 


2, 489 


'63.6 


29.1 


7.3, 


0.1 ^ 


LaSalle 


487 


63.2 


* 26.5 ^' 


10.1 


^ 0.2 


Lincoln 


710 


54.2 


26.9 


17 f 5 


l-'t , 


Livingston 


1,564 


50.6 


26.2 


17.8 


5.4 


Madison * 


503- 


53.9 


33.0 


11.9 


1.2 


Morehouse 


1,022 


57.2 


14.4 


25.2 


3il 


Natchitoches 


1,242 


75.9 


15.5 


8.2 


0.4 


Orleans 


11,954 


36.5 


37.7 


23.0 


2.8 


Ouachita 


2 , 458 


59.7 


21.3 


17.7 


1.4 


Plaquemines 


803 


66.2 


.24.9 


8.p 


0.9 


Pointe Coupes 


723 


60.3 


18.0 


13.3 


8.4 


Rapides 


3,518 


49.2 


25.0 


23.3 


. 2.5 


' Red River 


278 


80.2 


15.1 * 


4.7 


O.D 


Richland 


705 


58.3 


20. fl 


20.6 


0.3 


Sabine 


598 


72.4 


. 13.9 


11.0 


2.7 


St, Betrrard 


1,382 


51.2 


26.3 ■ 
30.0 ' 


21.1 


1.3 


St. Charles 


1,109 


53.0 


15.4 


1.5 


St. Helena. 


341 


. 44.3 


55.8 ' 


18.8 


1.2 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



PERCENT OF ELEMENTARY CLASSES liJlTH STUDENT 





l\!D. CLASSES 


27 OR 






36" AND 


SCHOCJt-SYStEM 


GRADES 1-8 


FEWER 


28-30 


31-35 


I^MORE 


/ 

St. (James 


736 




21.6% 


11. 0% 


0.0% 


St. JBtjn the Baptist 


833 


8it.5 


12.8 


2.6 


D.D_, 


St. Larmi'y 


2,900 


57.9 


19.7 


17.6 


it. a' 


St, Martin 


1,176 


53.2 


30.5 


lit. 6 


J. -7 


St. ;iary 


2,l't7 


^+7.1 


27.8 


22. i> 


2.6 


St Tammany 


2,5it7 


55.6 


19.6 


18.3 


6.6 


Tangipahoa 


1.962 


58.it 


. 26.2 


13.it 


2.0 


Tensas 


33D 


87.0 


9. it 


1.8 


1.8 


Terrebonne 


3,DDit 


it it. 3 


32.7 


22.7 


□ .3 


Union 


613. 


83.0 


10.9 


5. it 


□ •6 


Vermilion 


1 , itit8 


73.6 


19.1 


6.2 


' 1.1 


Vernon 


1,188 


it3.6 , 


lit. 6 


27. if 


l^•^ < 


Washington 


727 


68. C J 


19.3 . 


.10.3 




Webster 


1,157. • 


6it'.it 


15.0 


17.6 '\ 


3 •! <r> 


ylilsst -Baton Rouge 


565 


■5it.3 ^ 


31.2 


13.if 


1.1 


Ue^t Carroll 
West Feliciana 


it89 


80.0 


13.3 " 


5.3 


i.it 


'2 50 


95.6 


it.it 


0.0 


0.0 


lilinp^ — ' 


.538- 


51.7 


31.6 


16.2' 


0.6 


City of Monroe 


1,221 


57.it 


25.1 


15.it - ^ ■ 


2.1 


City of Bogalusa 


dit8 


it9.2 


itO.6 


10.2- 


0.0 


STATE 


IDS, 756 


52.1 


26.7 


13. 6. 


2.6 



Source:" Staff tabulation from Louisiana State Dep£:T*tment of' Education, 
Annual School Report for the School Year 197^-»75 > 



Figure 1. 

PERCENTAUE OF ELEMENTARY CLASSES, ACCORDING TO CLASS SIZE 
(197't-75 SCHOOL YEAR) 

acAdia 









52.5% 


31.0% 


15.8% n 








27 or feuEr 


28 - 30 


31 - 35 



ALLEN 



53.6% 



27 or feider 
ASCENSION 



55.0% 



27 or FeidEr 
ASSUMPTION 



27 or Feidor 

t 

AUOyELLES 



27 or Feuer 

# 

BEAUREGARD ^ 



55.5% 



27 or feuer 



lit. 3% 



- 2a.7% 



28 - 30 



31 - 35 



36 or more 



23.0% 



18.it% 



'r3.6% 



28 - 30 31 - 35 36 or more 




28 - 30 



31 - 35 



1.1% 



36 or more 




28 - 30 31-35 36 or more 



19.3% . 



20.9% 



28 - 30 31 - 35 



(Continued) 



it. 3% 

35 or more 
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Figure 1. (Continusd) 



,BIENUILLE 



15.3% 



27 or feuer 




28 - 30 


31 - 


35 




aOBBIER 




























60.0% 






16.9% 






27 or feujer 




28 - 30 


31 - 35 


36 or more ^ 


CADDO 












/ 

/ 




33.6% 


■20.7% ' 




27 or feiijer 


28. 


- 30 




31 - 


35 


36 or more 


CALCASIEU 
















27 or feujer 
CALDWELL 



0.5% 



28 - 30 31 7 35 36 or more 



B5.0% - 



6.7 5.1 



2.2% 



27 or feuer 
CAMERON 



2§ 31 36 or more 
30 25 




0.3% 



27 or feuer 



28-30 31-35 36 or more 
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Figure 1. (Continued) 



CATAHOULA 



EAST BATdiM RDUGE 



5k. r% 



27 or fewer 
EAST CARROLL > 



76.5% 

* 


}k.k% 




27 or fewer • . 28 - 3D 31-35 
CLAIBORNE 


•72.8% - 


22.1% 


% 



28 - 3D 31 36 or more 
3"5 



CONCDRDIA 






• 




Ik . k% 


18,5% 


* 

6.7 

% , 


27 or feuieo^-^ 
D£ SDTD y 




1 

/ 

/ 


28 - 3D 


31 
35 





75. D% 


/ 


15.6% 
















% 


% 




27 or' feiuer 


28 - 3D 


3] 


. 36 or more 



•35 



27.3% 



17.1% 



■1.1% 



28 - 3D 
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Figure 1. (Continued) 
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Figure 1. (Continued) 
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Figure 1. (Continued) 
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FigTire 1. (Continued) 
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Figure 1. (Continued) 
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Figure 1, (Continued) 
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Figure 1. (Contimiod) 
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Figure 1'. (Continued) 
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Figure 1. (Continued) 
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'Source: Louisiana State DBpartmsnt of Education's Annual 
O . School iRebort for the School Year 197^^-75 . 
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Figure- 2. 

PERCENT OF CLASSES IN GRADES 1-8 WITH LtSS THAN 20 STUDENTS, 
BY SCHOOL SYSTEM, 197i»-75 SCHOOL YEAR 
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•State average is 7*5%. 2S© 

Source* Staff tabulation from the State Department of Education's Annual 
School Report -for- the -School l^Qar 197f^^75 * 
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Overcrowded Classes t Figure 3 ranks school systems according to the percentage 
of cli^^s \d.th 36 or more students. Vernon has the bigge^'{f problem ~ ih.k percent 
Y of its classes fall within this range. Bossier and Pbint^e Coupee follow with 
percent eachj Jefferson is next with 7*9 percent and St. Tanmiany has 6.6 percent 
of its classes with 36 or more papils. Eighteen systems have less than 1 percent 
of their elementary classes with 36 or more students, and seven systems have no 
such classes. The state average of elementary classes with 36 or more students 
i^" 2.6 percent. 

Average Class Size ; Table k shows the average class size for those elementary 
classes, grades one through eight, tabulated by the staff and discussed above. 
The average class size varies 3^om 29.9 in. Jefferson to 21.5 in Catahoula; the . 
state average is 26.8. There a^e I6 systems with an average class size larger 
than 27. Most of these are uj^an with large numbers of students, thus raisiiig 
the state average. It shotild be noted that an average may be a composite of extremes 
and may not represent the typical situation. The actual classroom situations in 
which some systems had isignificalit portions of classes that were both imduiy small 
and large were discussed above. 

Interstate Comparisons 

The U.S. Office of Jkiucation, in its annual series. Statistics of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Day Schools , publishes interstate comparisons of pupil- 
teacher ratios. Data for this series is furnished by research and statistics 
.personnel in each state department of education and is "fesed on a standardized 
questionnaire. This data does not indi(cate the size: of actual classes, but-giv^s 
insight as to sta^fiJig patterns of teachers among states. 

Table 5 shows that the pupil-teacher ratio in Louisiana as well as other 
states has been declining. Since 1970? . however, Lputsijana^s pupil- teacher ratio 
_ has dropped at a greater rate than is true for the nation. There -vms a si^iifi- 
cant lowering of Louisiana^ s ratio 1972, which con-timed in 1973> For the first 
time, Louisiana's ratio was less than that of the United States in 1972 and 
corit:inued to te below the U.S. in I973. Louisiana's. 1973 ratio, based on data 
jreported to the U.S. Office of Education,, was 20.1 pupils per teacher compared to 
21. If for all states. Louisiana's rank among states, from highest to lov/est ratio, 
has ranged from 13th in I963 to 37th in 1973. 
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Figure 3. 



PERCENT OF CLASSES IN GRADES 1^8 WITH 36 AND MORE STUDENTS, 
BY SCHOOL SYSTEM, 197«*-75 SCHOOL YEAR 
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Staff tabulation from the State OepaTjtment of Education's jEiniTU|l 
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Table 5. \ 

TREND IN PUPILS ENROLLED PER TEACHER, PUBL^E ELEMENTARY 
AND -SECONDARY SCHOOLS \ 
LOUISIANA and' U.S. \ 

* ' ■ \ (a) 

FALL • LOUISIANA RATIO U. S. RATIO LOUISIANA RANH ^''^ 

1963 26. 'a 25.5 \ 13 

1961* 26.2 25.1 ' 

1965, 25.6 2k.S 15 

1966 " Zk.9 2k. 1 16^ 

1967 Zh.li 23.7 18^ 

1968 - 23.9 23.1 • * .16^ 

1969 23.7- ' 22.7 13^ 
1^70 ' ■ 23.1 - " 22.3 » 18- 
1971 22.9 22.3 . 22 



1972 * 20.2 . 21.8 .* . 36^^ 

m73 " 20.1 21.it 37 



a - Ranked from high to lou. 
b - Tied with another state(s). 
c - TuiQ states not reporting. 



Source: U. S. .Office of- Education , National Center for Educatiunal 
Statistics, Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary 
•Day Schools, Fall , Annual Series^ 
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Table 6 shows that in the fall of 1973 (latest published data), Louisiana , ' 
had the lowest pupil-teacher ratio among the 13 southern states; this same 
ranking was true for the fall of 1972 also. 

Comment , 

. = — * * 

There is no consensus as to the ideal pupil-teacher ratio. Some contend 
that the quality of instruction does not necessarily go up as the ratio goes down; 
teachers may perform the same with 20 or kO students, although a smaller class 
means fewer students to contend with an^ fewer papers tc grade. Others argue that 
a small class allows a teacher to give students more individixal attention and to 
become more innovative with new techniques and instructional materials^ allows 
' students to engage in more creative and thinking processes and get along with 
each^thBr better; and improves management and discipline in the classroom. 

" - ^ 17 

The staff tabulation revealed a surprisingly large number of school systems 
\Tith a significant portion of small classes wlAh less than 20 students. Over- 
crowded classes with more than 36 students were not nearly -as prevalent as small 
classes. Since the state pays for a teacher for every 27 students in the elementaiy 
grades (or a teacher for eveiy 25 students at the seventh and eight grade level in 
many instances),, the size of classes would seem to result from how a system 
distributes its teachers and students . 

* 

4. 

In some instances, small classes may be due to declining enrollments or/ 
shifts in. population within a city, or a school system. Geographical barriers, erratic 
concentrations of population, lack of classrooms at overcrowded schools so that 
additional teachers cannot be added, or simply local policy decisions are doubtless 
some of the major reasons for aniall and large classes. 

Louisiana-^ s tenure law does not Include decreases in enrollment as a cause 

for dismissal of teachers. However, a survey by Dr. Richard A. Musemeche of 

LSU-Baton Rouge found that of the 1|1 states with statewide tenur? laws, llf include 

as a cause for dismissal decreases in enrollment and/or teaching positions. These 

states are Alabama, Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Indiana, Maine, „ 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, Virginia and West Virginia. In addition, 

♦ 

^25 
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6. 
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a - Ranked from high to Igu. 
b - Tied utth another state(sO# 

^ Source: S. Office of Education, Statistics of Pubr^i-c Elementary, 
and Secondary Day^Schools, Fall 1973 * 
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some local systems in Nebraska (which has no statewide tenure law) also include 

justifiable decreases in the number of teaching positions as a cause for dismissal* 

W.. Frank Masters, negotiator for the NEA, in an article, ^^Teacher Job Security 

Under Collective Bargaining Contracts,** Phi Delta Kappan , March 1975 > P- ^57 notes: 

Layoff and recall clauses are also becoming more common in 
public education contracts* Such clauses are designed to 
establish the circumstances under which layoffs cetn occur, 
the right of the organization to bargain for alternatives with 
school management, the rights of individual teachers to 
retraining, the order of layoff,' and the rights of recall as 
vacancies occur withi^i^the system. Tenure laws, contrary to 
popular understanding, afford little, if- any, protection ^ 
against a layoff due to decreases in student enrollment or in 
revenues available for the operation of the schools * A well- 
written layoff clause can afford such protection^ if subject 
to 'grievance arbitration* (Emphasis added,) 

If the state lowers its pupil-teacher ratio by one or two students, such 
reduction in a classroom would seem to make little difference. However, additional 
teachers could be used to ease the most overcrowded classes. The cost to the 
state in paying for more teachers woiLld doubtless run into millions of dollars,"' 
whereas local systems would^ have added expense if they had to build more class- 
rooms for placing these teachers, 

ESiroIlments have been decrining, particularly at the elementary level, 
and will continue to do so in the for seeable future because fewer children are 
being born. On the other hand, there is an over-supply of teachers in most areas. 
This is an ideal time to lower the staters pupil-teacher ratio — • if there is 
need. 
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APPENDIX A 

DETAIL :0N= NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES, GRADES lr8 
197l|_75 SCHOOL YEAR 
STATE: AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
197l|_75 School Year 



State Total 



No. of Students in Olass No. of Classes 
Less than 5 10 
5-9 275 

" 10-14 1,905 

15-19 5,758 

20 2,607 , 

21 3,091 

22 3,.859 

23 ^,'707 
2k » 6,362 ■ 
25 . 7,869 
.26 8,817 
27 ■ . 9^860 

Summary: 

Size of^lass 
27 or Less Students 
28-30 Students 

31-35 Studenlis 

/ ■ ' 

36 or M<5re Students 

Total 



No. of Students in Class 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 . 

-.31^ 

35 - 
36-i«3 . . 

41-45 

46-50 - ■ 
' Over 50 



No. o^ 
Classes 

55,120 

28', 248 

. 19,658 

2 ,7v ^o: 

105,756 



% of 
Total 

5.':.i • 

26.7 
I8v6 
2.6 
100.0^ 



No. of Glasses 
10,311 

9,365 . 
J 8J572 

6,107 

4,989 
. 3,915 ' 

2,639 • 

2,008 

» 

2,455 
190 ■ 

67 ■ 
18 



^Excludes certain classes which woiad have \musually large or small number of students . 
See text for types of classes excluded. - 



Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annttal School Repor t . School Year 
1974,75. . 
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MO. OF STUDEKTS Hi CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 ^i' 
1971^-75 School Year 



Acadia Parish 



no, of PituJgrtg in Clars No, of Class es 



Less-- than 5 


0 


5-9 


0 ■ 


lO-l^ 




" ,15-19 

\ » 


82 


20 . 


39 


. 21 


25 


22 




- 23 






f3 


. 25 

« 


150 


26 


199 


27 


.221 



Summary: 



No. of Students in Glass - No. of Classes 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

35 

36-1.^0 
lfl-lf5 



Over- 50 









No. of 


$ of 






Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


rV 


A 


27 or Less Students 


855 . 


52.5 






28-30 Students , ^ 


505 


31.0^ 






31-3^ Students 


256 


,15-8 


* 




36 Or More Students 


11 


OtT 






Total ■ ' 


■ 1629 


ICO.O 



201 

173 
131 

123 

53 



59 



29 
lit 
11 
0 

^o- 

0 



♦Excludes certain classes which vould have unusually Ijarge or small npiber of sti«ients. 
See iijext for "types of classes es^luded*- , ' 



Source : Louisiana Ctate Department of Education, Amaual School Repoy t , ^chool 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
" l$7k~'^3 School Year 



Allen Parish 



No. of Students in Class 
Less than 5 


No. of Classes 


•No. of Student ' "s No. 


of Classes. 




28 1 


■ 


' *• *. 5-9 








29 


20 


io-iii 




f 


30 ■ ■ . 

1 




l5--t9 




58 


31 


45 


• • 20 






31 ■ 


32 


55 


21 






35 


33 > 


'27 ^ 


22 






37 


3»f^ 


25 


^ 23 




• 


23 


35 




. 2k 






32 












38 




0 


• • ' 26 






20 


46-.50 ■ - 
Over 50 


0 


■ " — . 27 






22( 


' 0 


A- . 






» - 


















Siunmary: 
















* ' No', of s % of^ • 




i 

t 




Size 


of Class 


, . Classes Total 






27 or Less Students 


• 312 , 5^3.6 . V 






28-30 -Students 
3i-35\ Students 
36 Or More Students 


83 . 111. 3 / '. ■ 
,167 . 28.7 • , • ' 










Tdtal 


■ 582 • 100.0 . 





^7 

^Excltdes, certain classes which would have -ynusually large or small nmber students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. ' / ^ 

Source.: Lovdsiana State Departmont of Education, Annual School Repor t ^ School Year ^JPr- 
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NO. OP STUDENTS IN GLASSES,;^ GRADES 1-8 
1974-75 School Year 



arish 



No .of ntuuents in Class No. of Class es 



Less than 5 


0 




■ 1 


IQ-lk 


38 


15-19 


59 


20 


33 


21 


30. 


' ■ 22 - 


. 31^ 


2J 


64 


2\ 


171 


25 


104 


26 


104 


27 • 


115 



Ho. of Students in Class 
28 
• 29 
30 
31 
" 32 
33 
34 
35 



>l--45 
46-50 

f 

Over 50 



Summary: 



No . of Classes 
134 
79 

101 * 
90 

■ 76 " 
54 
10 
22 
. 49 
0 
0' 





No . of 






Size of Class 


Classes- 


Total 




27 or Less Students 


753 


• 55.0 




28r30 Students 


314 ' 


23.0 


fit 


31-35 Students 


252 


18.4 




36 Or fiore Students 


4^ 






Total 


1368 

0 


100.0 





ERIC 



*Exciudes certain classes which would havenriusually large or small number of students. 
See text for tjTpes of classes excluded. 

Source: ^Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual Sc h ool Report. School Year l<?74-7'3 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,^ GRADES 1-8 
1971^-75 School Year ' 



Assiunption Parish 

No. o^f Stud^^nts in Claris No, of Classes 
Less than 5 

5-9 
10-llf 

15-19 , 

20 
21 
22 
23 

2k - - 

25 
26 

27 



No. of Students in CD ass No. of CIasse>s 



0 










2 








70 


10 




30 




55 






31 




36 


JLX 




32 


\ 


kd 


15 




33 














37 


39 - : 




35 




a 


27^ - 




36-'io 




8/ 


1|8 




I11-I15 




0 


60 

1 




I16-50 






59 




Over 50 




0 



Summary: 





No. of^ 


% of 


Size of Class 


Classes 7 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


313 




28-^0 Students 


20lt 


29.1 


31-35 Students 


175 


25.0 


36 to More Students 


8^ 


' i-i 


Total 


700 


100.0** 



^Ebccludes certain classes which vould have \musually large or small number of students. 
See te:5Ct for types of classes excluded. 
c. **Do:es not total lOO.OjC^due to rounding. 

Source: Louisiai?.a State Department of Education. Annual School JReport. School Year i97* 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IH GLASSES,* GRflDSS 1-8 
1971^.75 School Year 



*vovelles Parish 



No. of Students in Class Ilo. of Clas ses. 



Less than 5 


0 


. 5-9 


1 


10-lJ| 


29 


15-19 


81 


ft 

20 1 


■'lf7 


21 


73 


22 


70 


•23 


87 


2k 


99 


25 


■ .107 


"26 


127 


27 . 


125 



No. of Student s in Class 
28 . 
29 

- 30 . • ' 
31 

^ .32 . 

33 

35 



lf6-50 
Over 50 



No. of Classes 
169 
50 

79 
61 
36 
11 

2 
2 
3 
0 

.0 

•1 , 



Summary: 





No. of . 


% of . 


Size of .Class 


Classes • 


Total 


27 -or Less Students 




• ^7.1 


28-30 Students 


298 


23.6 


31-35 Students 


112 


.8.9 


36 Or More Students 


V If , ■ 


0.3 


Total 


1260 


ipo.op 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
%eo text for types of classes excluded. ' ' ; 

**Doe3 not total lQQ.b% due to rounding. 

Source: iouislana State Department, of Education, /nnual Schx )ol Report.- School Year 197^-7$ ■ 
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NO. OF STUDENTS- IN CLASSES,^* GRADES 1-8 
197lf-75 School Year 



Beauregard Parish 



No. of Students in Class 
Less than 5 

5-9 

lO-lH 

15-19 " ' 

20 
."21 

22 

23 

2k 

25 

26 

27 



No. of Classes 
0 

■6' 

. 36 • 
111 

6 

23 

^ 46- 
'51 f * ■ 

; 27 

63 

■ 53 

- • ' 56 



No. of Students In Class No. of Classes 



28 

29 

30 

31-^ 

32 

33 

34 

35 



41-45 
« 46-5,0 
Over 50 



43 
77 

4-6- 

36 

^ 

47 
56 

23 
18 
28 

1. 

0 

8 



Summary:" 





No. of 


% of 




Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 




ZI or L^ss Students 


478 • ■ 


55.5 • 




28^30-Students 


^ 166 


19.3 




31-35 Students 


180 


20.9 




36 Or _More Students 


37 " 


.4.3 


* 


Total 


861 


100.0 '•• 





*Excludjes: certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
. See text for types of classes excluded* ' ^ 

SoTirce.: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report. School Year lQ7U-7 ''> 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 

s 

1971^-75 School Year 



Bienville Parish 



No.- of ptnients in Class 


No. of ( 


Less than 5 


0 


5-9 


5 


10-14 


28 


15-19 


37 


2a 


12 


'21 


15 


22 


21 


23 


. 15 


2V 


22 


• 25. * 


hi; 


26. 


36 


27 


6k 



Uo. of Studcntn in Class No. of Classes 



28 




3k 


29 




k6 


30 




39 


31 




3k 


32. 




18 


33 




5 


3^^ 




Ik 


35 




10 






k 






2 


46-50 




0 


Over 50 




0 



Siimmary: 



Size of Class 

27 or Less Students 

28-36 Students 

31-35 Students 

36 Or More Students 

Total 



No. of 


$ of 


Classes 


Total 


302 


59.4 
23.4 


119 
81 


15.9 


6 


1.2 


508 


100. 0 



*Excludcs certain classes which would large or small number of students:. 

See text for types of classes excluded. , 

' **pbes not total. 100. 0/6 due to rounding. 

Source:: Louisiana State Dbpartme^^ of Education, Annixal School Reports School Year 197k^l5. 
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NO. OF -STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
. I97V75 School Year 



Bossier Parish 

Mo. of Students in Class IIo> of Class es 



No* of Students in Class No> of Classes 



, Xi6ss bnan p . 




1 




28 


92 






1^ 




29 


97 






-L J7 




10 


37 


15-19 






• 




90 






\ >t 






75 


21 




83 


- 


33 


70 


22 




79 




-ill 
34 


51 


23 




90 




35 




2lf 








^6^ 1^0 


106 


25 




102 ^ 






36 


26 . 




107 




if6-50 




27 




102 




Over 5v;. 

- 


k 


Summary: 
















No. of 


55 o f 






Size 


of Class- 


Classes 


Total 






27 or Less Students 


1122 


6b.p 






-28-30 Students. 


276 


14.8 






31-35: Students: 


, 316 


.16.9 






36 Or More ^Students 


157 


8.% 








Total 


1871 


' 100.0*« 





^Excludes certain classes which woiild have unusmlQ^ large or small niimber of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

- • ■* S 

**Does hot total 100. 0^ due to rounding. 
:S6urco; Lpxiisiana State Departmont of Education. Annual School Report, School Year i974~^ 
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no, OF. STUDENTS IN 'CLASSES/^ GRADES 1-8 
197I1-.75 School Year 



Caddo Parish 
Ho, of Students in Clacs 



IIo. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


5-9 


11 


10-lk 




15-19: 


202 


20 






78 


22' 


115 


23 


17^^ 




257 


25 




26 


502 


27 


518 



Mo. of Students in Class 
28 

29. • 

30 , 

i ■ . 

t 

32 

33 

-35 



1 I 



. :it6-5o! 

Over 50 



No. of- Cl asses 
603 

625 . ■ 
•568 ■ 
391 . 
' 25k 

J 251 
Ikl 
68= 

k9 
2 

Q' 
0 



Summary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size of Class j 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


2397 


41^.8 


28-3O; Students 


1796 


'33.6 


31-35 Students: 


1105 


2077 


36 Or More Students , 


51 


' . 0-?; 


Total 


33h9 


100.0 



^Excludes certain .classes which would have unusually large or small number of students . 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

rSour.ce: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report , flGhool Yenr TQ7^-71. 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES, «.GPaiDES 1-8- 
'19lk-75^ School. Year 



Calcasieu Parish 



No. of r»tu ^I «?nts in Cl/'.gp 

Less than 5 

5-9 
' 10-lk 

' 15-19 
20 
21 
22 

23 . 

24 

25 
26 

27 



No. of Classes 
0 
8 

121 
176 
119 
' ' 210. 
300 
25!^ 

- • kOl 
421 

■ 561 

k2k 



No. of Sturients in Class No. of Cl es ses 

28 525 

^ 29 • *■ 5^3 

30 •■ 381 

31 21k 

32 , 212 

33 . - 162 . 
31^ . . 68 • 

35 • " -52 

< » - 

36-40 28 

kl-k3 ^ ■ 0 . 

46-50 0 

Over 50 * 0 . 



Summary: 





. No. of 


^_ of 


Size of Class; 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Iress: Students 


2995 


5^7.8 


28-30 Students 




28.0 


31-35 Students 


708 


13V7 


.36 Or More Students* 


. 28; ""'^x 




Total 


5180 


100.0 



♦Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students.. 
See text for types of classes excluded* 



Source; 



Louisiana State Department of Educatibn, Annual School Report, School Year 197^^-75 
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NO.*OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
197lf_75 School Year 



Caldwell Parish 



Students in Class 


IIo. of Classes 


No. of Students in Class 


wo. 01 oiasses 


Less than 5 


0 


28 


Q 

0 


5-9 


7 


Oft 

29 




la-iu 


11 


V 

' 30 




■ 15-19 


31 


31^ 




20 


0 
0 


32 


-1 


21 ^ ' 


14 




6 


22 


28 

> 


: ■ 3^^ ' 


1 


23' 




35 


-T- 


:2lf 


n . \ 




k 


25 


ft <• £ 




0 


• ^ 26 




k6-50' 


6 


« 

- 27 


11 




0: 

- 


• 

Summary: 


m 










No . of 56 of 




Size 


of Class- 


Classes Total 


• 


27 or Less Students 


153 85.0 




28-30 Students 


12 ' 6.7 




31-35 Stijjdents 


11 6.1 




36 Or More Students 


\ ' 2.2 






^ Total 


180 100.0 





*Ibccludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
Se6 text for types of classes excluded'. 
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NO. OF STUDEUTS IK CLASSES, « GHADES 1-8 
1974-75 School Year 



Cameron Parish 
No. of Student.3 in Class 



No. of Classes 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 




0. 


28 


7 


5-9 




0 . 


29 


17 


10-14 




12 


30 


18 


15-19 




112 


31 


7 


20 






32 


1 


- 21 ■ 




16 


33 


25 


22 




.23 


3k 


7 


23 - 




12 


35 


0 


.2k. 




i 


36-kO 


1 


.25 ■ 




22 


kl-k^ 


0 

x> 


26 




25- 


46-50 


0 


27. 




0 


Over 50 


■0 


Summary: 
Size 


of Class 


No. of % of 
Classes Total 






27 or Less Students 
2&-3O- Students 
31-35 Students 
36 Or More Students 


259 75.7 

42: - ---12.3-^" 

ko 11.7 

1 0.3 








Total 


3^2 100.0 





^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small nimber of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 
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Source^: Lotxisiana State Departncnt pf Education, Annual School Peport^ School Year 197'l' 



Catahoula Parish 



NO. OF STUDENTS III CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
1974-75 School lear 



No. of Studentn in Class No. of Clnsses 



1/ 



Less than 5 

5-9 
lO-llf i 

/ 

"15-3.9 

20 
21 
22 

2-3 
2h 

25 
26 
2? 



0 
23 
.79 
65 

6 

15 
15 
3 

36 
.26 
2«f 
39 



Ho. of Students in Class No. of „C3aspes. 



28 . 

29 

30" 

32 \ 

35 

36-ifo 

kl-h3 
46-^50 
Over 50 



18 

29 
Ik' 

10 

9^ 

7 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 



Summary: 







:No..,^of.-^— 






Size_6f^Ciass- 


Classes 


Total 




27 or Less Students 


325 


76.5 




28-30 Students 


61 






3I-35 Students 


39 


9.2 




36 Or More Students 


0 


0 




Total 


1^25 


100 .0** 



*E>:cludes certain clacses which would have imusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

*^Does not total 100.0^ due to roundixig. " 

Source: Louisiana State DcparAment of Education,- Annual School Report^ School Year 197^1-75 > 
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HO, OF STUDENTS lil GLASSES,;^ GPulDES 1-8 
1971^-75 School Year 



Claiborne Parish 
Ko. of StuJents in 01? -is 



llo. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 




8 


lO-lH 


66 




73 


20 . 


2k 


21- 


~ 25 


22 


15 


23 


• 26 


2lf 


51 


25 


25 


2.6 


•26 


27 . 


20 







Summary:: 



Ho. of Students_lnJ31^^ B9.'—0^ ClaBSSfi 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

35 

36-40 
kl-k5 
I16-50 

Over 50 



Size of Class? 


No. of 

classes 


% of 
Total 


27 or Less Students 


359 


72.8 


28-36 Students 


109 


22.1 


31-35 Students 


23 




36 Or More S.tudents 


2 




Total 




100.0 



29 
50 
30 
17 

3 
0 
0 

3 
1 

1 

6 
0 



♦Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

S.our.cet Louisiana State Department cf Education, Annual School Report. School Ye?r IQT^-" 
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NO, OF STUDENTS IH CLASSES,*^ GRADES 1-8 
I97I1..75, School lear^- 



Concordia Parish 
C 

No, of Pitudentg in Clacs 



No, of Classes 



No, of Students in Class No > of Classes 



LeG3 than 5 


0 






28 


. 61 


5-9 


8 






29 . 


lio 




-39 






30 . V^^' tk 


15-19 


50 . 






31 


• 28 


.20 ' • 


2h 






32 


18 




U9 






33 


3 


\ 22 


36 






3»^ 


0 


' 23 


68 




I 


35 


0 


2k 


60 






36-J+O 


■ 0 


25 


\k 






i|l-lf5 


i. 


26 


9U 






^6-5.a ' 


2 


27 


70 






Over 50 


0 



Summary: 





.No-, of 


56 o f 


Size of Class 


Glasses 


Tot^ 


27 or Less Students 


.5?^2 




28-30 Students 


135 


18.5 


31-35 Students 




6.7 


36 Or More Students 


3 




Total 


729 


100,0 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusixally larce or small number of students . 
See text for types of classes excluded. 
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) 



DeSoto Parish 



NO. OF STUDENTS' IN CUSSES,* GRADES 1-8 
' 19714-75 School Year 



No. of Students In Class Ho. of Classes 



Less than 5 

5-9 

lO-llf . 

15-19 

20 ' 
21 
22 
23 

9h ' 

25 

26 

27 



• 0 
1 

^1 
llf2 

26 

52 

42 

17 
16 



Ho. of Students in Class No . of Classes 



28 

29, 
30 

31 
32 

.33 

:-/5 



41-45 

4,6-50 

Over 50 



45- 
' 40 

13 

8 

.14 
8 
0 

1" 

28 

0 
0 
0 



Summary: 





Noi of 


•$ o f 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


. ' 471 


75.0 


2^30 Students 


98 . 


15.6 


31-35 Students 


31 " 


• 4.9 


36 Or More Students 


.-"28 


4.5 


Total 


628' 


' ipo.o 



ERIC 



*Ibccludes certain classes which would have tmusually large or small ntimbjr of students. 
S06 texi; for types of classes excluded* 

»« 

«• ~ - » 

Source; Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report t School Year 197W 

r " ------- ^ 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IH CUSSES GRADES 1-8 
1971^75 School Year 



East Baton Rouge Parish 



Nc, of Students in Class I!o. of Class es 



Summary: 



No. of Students in Class No, of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


2q 






0 


29 




lO-lk 


42 


30 


68s 


15-19 


167 


31 


llQO 
^ *^ *^ 

333 


20 


99 * 


32 


21 


234 


33 


272 


22 


V 326 


- 3l^ 


180 


23 ' ., 


1H3 


35 


■ ^^ 


- 24 


6ifO 


36-ifO 


• 90 


25 


■ 691 


in-if5 


o.- 


26 


832 


1^6-50 




27 


■ 911= . , 


Over 50 


Q 



Size of Cla^st 


No., of 


56 of 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less S.tudents 


1^355 


54/1^ ■ 


28-30 Students, 


. 2188 


27.3 


31-35- Students 


1371 


17.1 


36 Or Moro Students 




i.i 


Total 


:aOOlf 


100.0** 



«Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 
**Dpes not total 100.0^ due to rounding. 

vS6ur.ce: Louisiana State Department ot Education, Arjiual Sch ool Report, School Yoar 197i|-75.. 

3^6 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
1971^-75 School Year 



East Carroll Parish 








Wo nf* Pi+.nrlpTi"h«5 In Class 


No. of classes 


No. of Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


Jjopo \jllcHl ^ 


0 


28 


27 




k 


29 


27 




28 


30 


■ 9 






31 


18 


on 


ii 


32 


11 


cLx. 


16 


33 


5 


oo 


7 


34 ■ 

v.- 


15 ' 


23 






1 




36 \ 


36-ito 

« 


1 


25 


26 


111-1^5 ' ■ 


0; ■> 


■ . 26 


42 


46-50 


0- 


27 


32 


; ' Over 50 


0 



Summary: 





No. of 


56 of 


Size of Class 


Classes; 


Total 


27 or Less; Students 


257 


69.3 


28r30 Students 


63 


17.0 


31-35 Students 


50 


13.5 


36 Or More Students 




,,,0*3. 


Total 


371 


100.0** 



fExclude.-^ certain classes which would have unusually large or small niunber of students* 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

**DoeSvnot total 100.056 due to roundi 

Source:: Louisiana State Department of Educat^^^^^ Annual School Report ♦ School Year 197^ % 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IH CLASSES,"^ GRADES 1-8 
1971^-75 School Year 



East Feliciana Parish 
No, -of Students in Cla3s 



IIo. of Glasses 



Less than 5 


0 


5-9 

* 


0 


10-14 


2. * 


15-19 


72 


20 


26 


21 


■ 41 


22 


32 


23 




2k 


72 


25 


39 


26 


7 


27 


23 



No. of Students in Class "No. of Classes 



28 . 

29 

30 

31 ^ 

32 

33 

3^ 

35 



41-^ 
^6-50 . 
Over 50 



22 
61 
hi 
21 

17: 
Ik 

20 
12 

P 
0 
Q 
0 



Sumaiary: 





No. of 


^ of 


Size of Class 


C3.asses 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


322 


60.1 


28-30 Students 


130 


24.2 


31-35 Students 


84 


15.7 


36 Or More Students 


, P . 


P. 


'Total 


"536 


100.0 



■^Excludes certain classes which vould^ have imusually large or small number of students* 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

c 

3 ' - _ _ . 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual Sch ool Report, School Year 1974-75 
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NO. -OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,^* GRADES 1-8 
1971^75^^01 Year 



-Evangeline Parish 



No. of Students in Clase No. of Classes 




-Less than 5 




0 




do 


1'56 


5-9 




•4 * 

1 




29 


JL*tU 


lO-l'^ 




ii 
4 




30 


f f 


15-19 








31 




20 








32 




21 




■ 20 




33- 


17 


22 




28 




3^ • 


12 


23 




39 




35 


12 


2k ' 




3^ ■ . . 




36^10 


^? 


.25. 




93 ' ■: 




* 


25 


26 




87 






d 


\. 




103; 




Over 50 


0- 

• 


Summary: 


/ 














No. of 


% of 






Size 


of Class 


Classes 


Total 






27 or Lei ss Students: 


%66 


* '^5 .:9 . '\ 






28-3( 


) Students 


379 


37..3 






31-35 Students 


120 


11.8 ' 






36. Or More Students 


50 . 


If.? 




9 




Total 


1015 


160.0** 





■ V. 

No. of Students in Class No> of Classes 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or smali number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

*^Does not total 100. 05^ due to rounding. 

Source: -Louisiana State Department of Education, r Aimxial School Report . School Year 197^- 

, 319^ " ' ' ■ 
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NO.* OF STUDiSIKfS- III CLASSES GRADES 1-8 
l()'jk-'l3 School Year 



Franklin Parish 



No. of Students in Class I?o. of Classes 



Less than 5 

5-9 
10-14 

15-19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
2k 
25 

c - 

26 
27 



0 
3 

26 
92 
65 
39 

25 
47 

70^ 
44 
'47 
75 



No. of Students in Class 
28 

. 29 ■ 
30: 
31 

, ' 32 

33 
34 

' 35 



41-45 
46-50 
Over 50 



1 <s 

No. of Clas ses 

79 
83 
47 
24 

, 56 
39 

12 " 
9 

12 

— f 

' ' 0 
0 
0 



Summary: 



Size of Class 


No. of 

Classes ' 


'% of 
Total 


27 or Less Students 


533 


59.6 


28-30 Students 


209 


23.4 


.31-35 Students ■ 


140 


15.7 


36 Or More Students 


12 


i-3 


Total 


894 . 


100.0 



^Excludes cer^iQin classes which would ha large or snail nmber studentsv 

See text for types of classes excludecl^ 

Source:: Louisiana State Dep^^^ Annual School Report. School Yeox l^ lk-^l^. 

•3^0 
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NO.- OF STUDENTS- IN CUSSES,* GRADES 1^8 
I97I+-75 School Year 



Grant Parish 



- No. of Students In Class 
Less than 5 

5-9 
10-lk 

■ 15-19 
20 
21 
22= 
23: 



2^ 



25 
26 
27 



No. of Classes 
0 
. 0 
6 

lit 
5 
5 
P 

17 ■ 
■ Hk 
hS 
63 
73 




No. of Students In Class 
28 
29 

30 • ■ . 
■ 31 
'32 
33 
3V 

35 



46-50 
Over 50, 



No. of Classes 
55 

' 27. 
33 
37 
1^5 
17 

6 

P 

5 ■ ■ 
0 

0 : 
0 



Sunmary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size of Class. 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


276 


55.1 


28-30 Students 


115 


23.0 


31-35 Students 


105 


21.0 


36 Or More .Student i3 


5 " 


1.0 


' Total. 


501 


100.0 «* 



*Ibccludes cer.taiji classes which^^ w^ unusually large or small number of sttdents. 

See text for types of classes excluded. 
**Doe8 not total 100 . 0^ due to- rounding . 

Sburco.: Lovdsiana State Ife Annual School Report > School Year 197^^ 



erIc ^ 



NO. OF STUDENTS IN 


CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 




197^-75 School Year 




Iberia Parish 






No. of r.tudents in Class No. of Classes 


No* of Students in Class No* 


of Classes 


Less than 5 0 




159 


5-9 3 


29 


iSh 


10-lk ' 33' 


30 


2if6 


13-19 106 


31 


ikZ 


20 65 


32 


130 


21 50 


33 


12? 


22 




58 


23 53 


35 


26 




36-^0 


I. 0 

48 


25 


lH-.lf5 


3 


• 26 129 : 


if6-50 6 


. 1 


27 . 

- 


- 

Over 50 


0 


Sununary-: . 




• 




No. of ^ of ■ 




Size of Class 


Classes Total 




- 27 of Less Studento 


9or * 1+^.2 




28-30 Students 


59? 29 A 




31-35 Students 


486 23.8 




36 Or More Students- 


52 2.6 




Total 


2Q38 100. 0 




^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large ov small number of 


students. 



See text for types of classes excluded. 



Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Roportt Schoo l Year 197k-Tl.. 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,^ GRADES 1-8 
197lf-75 School Year 



Iberville Parish 



A 



No. of Students in Glass No. of Classes 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 > 


0 * 


28 , 




59 


5-9 


0 


29 




52 


10-lk' 


6 


30 




63 


15-19 


128 


31 




DO 


20 


55 


32 




37 


21 


33 


33 




> > 
0 


22 


38: 








. 23; 




35 


• 


7 


2k 


106 


^ -\ ^ 

36-)fO 




X 




no- 


lH-lf5 


• 


0 


26 * 


59 


*to— pu 




0 




57- 


Over 50 


N 


0 

1 ^ 


Summiy: 














No. of ^ of 






Size of 


Class 


Classes' Total 






.27^ or Less Students 


639 -68.5 






28-30 Students^ 


174 18.6 






31-35 Students 


119 12.8 






36 Or More Students 










Total 


933 100. p 


V 





*Ebccludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See- text for types of classes excluded. 

Sourco : Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report ^ School Year 197W 
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» 



NO. OF STUDENTS IN GDASSES;^ GR/a)ES 1-8 
1974-75. School Year 



. Jackson Parish 



No. of Students in Glass No, of Glasses 



Less than 5 


0 


5-9- 


3 


« 10-14 


' 10- 


15-19 


58 


20 


15 


21 


* ' 24 


22 


26 


23 


30 


24 


20 


25 


• 22 


26 


29 


21 


25 



No. of Students i n Class No . of Glass es 



28 

29 

30. 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 



41-45 



Over 50 



34 
32 
20 
,27 
8 

3 

18 

5 
8 

3 
1 

. 0 



Summary: 





No* of 


56 of 


Size of Class 


classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


'262 


62.2 


23-30 Students 


86 


20.4 


31-35 Students 


61 


14.5 


36 Or More Students 


12 


2.8 


'Total 


=421 


100.0 ** 



lERlC 



♦Excludes certain classes which would have unusmlly large or small number of stxidents.- 
See text for types of classes excliided. 
«*Doe0 not total 100.0^ due to rounding. 
Sourcer Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report . School Year 1974-75 » 

' ^ -sm. 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,-* GRADES 1-8 
1971^.75 School Year 1 



Jefferson Parish 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


'28 


661 


5-9 


0 


29 


738 


10-14 


36 


30 


821 


15-19 


118 


31 


638 


20 


78 


32 


509 


a 


57 


33 


546 


■"■22 


150 ' 




528. 


23 


156 


35 


591 


2k . 


, 195 - 


36-40 


588 


25 


393 




32 


26 


kok 


46-50 . 


7 


27 


655 


Over 50 


0 



SiumDary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


2242 


28.4 


28-30 Students 


2220 


28.1 


31-35 Students 


2812 


35-6 


36 Or More Students 


- 627 


7-9 


Total 


7901 


100.0 



*Ex:cludes certain classes which would have unusxially larce or small number of students., 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

f 

Source : LouisivOia State Department of Education, Annual School Repor t. School Year 197^- 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
I97lf_75 School Year 



Jefferson Davis Parish 



No. of Student.-: in Class 


Vo. of C 


Less than 5 


0 


5-9 


8 


iq~ik 


8 


15-19 


30 


20 


21 


21 


22 


22 


26 


23 




2k 


60 


25 


33 


26 


81 


27 


6k 



No. of Students in Class No', of C lasses. 



28 




129 


29 




81 


30 




' 1|8 


• 31 




58 


32 




30 


33 

• 




62 


3«* . 




li9 


35'. 




25 


36^i|0 
iil-ii5 1 




10 
0 


1^6-50 




0 


Over 50 




, 0 



Siimmary: 



Size of Class 


No . of 

Classes 


% of 
Total 


27 or Less Students 


1|02 


1^5-0 


28-30 Students 


258 


28.5 


31-35 Students 


22l| 


25.1 • 


36- Or More Students 


10 


1.1 


Total 


89i| 


IGO.O** 



ERIC 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
5eo text for types of classes excluded. 

^*Dpes not total lOO.OJfi due to rounding • 

Source ; Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report. School Year 1974-75 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
197lf-75 School Year 



^Lafayette Parish 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


0 




5-9 


5 






15-19 


l6l 


20 




. 21 


65 


22 


71 


23 


121 


2\ 


130 


25 


317 


26 


. 1|06 


27 





Summaiy: 



size of Class 

27 or Less Students 

28-30 Students^ 

31r35 Students 

36 Or More Students 

Total 



No. 01 students in Glass wo. 


01 OXaSoeS 


20 


3d4 


29 


510 


30 


356 


31 


2O0 


32 


262 


33 


137 


3!f 


72 


OK 




36-ito ^ 


?7 


41-115 


0 


I16-50 


0 


uver pu 


0 


• 

No. of of ■ 




Classes TotEuL 




1806 I17.8 




1230 32.6 




715 '18. 9 




27 ■ .7 




3778 100. 0»* 





♦Excludes certain classes which voixld Imve tmusm^ large or smali niiraber/of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded* 
**D68s not total 100»056 due to rounding. 

Source.: Louisiana State Department of Ed^^^^^ Annual School Report t School Year 197^1 J5< 
31^^ 



NO-. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES, ^* GRADES 1-8 
19lk-13 School Year 



Lafourche Parish- 



No. of Students in Class ' I!b. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


5-9 


. 0 




15 


15-19 , 


69 


20 


' 26 


21 


63 


22 


- .92 


23 


136 


24 


159 


25 


276 


26 


305 


27 


^l|l 







No. of Students in Class N o. of ClaSyqes 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
3^ 
35 



;lfl-lt5 
1^6-50 
Over 50 



358- 
189 
.177 
62 
52 
29 
' 28 
10 

f\ 

0 

« 

0 



Summary: 



Size of Class 


No\ of 
Classes 


^ of 
Total 


27 or' Less Students 


1582 


-63.6 


28-30 Students 


. 72I1 


29.1 


31-35 Students 


' 181 


7.3 


36 Or More Students 


■ 2 


: 0.1 


Total 


2I189 


ICO.C «*i 



*Excludes certain classes which would have unus\ially large or small number of students.. 
See tex^ for types of classes excluded. 

**Dpes.not total 100.0^ due to rounding. 

,S6^ce: LouiBlana State Department of Education, Ar^mal School Report. -School Year 197'^-75 
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1 ■ ■ . — 






NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRALSS 1-8 ^ 


A. 


I97U-75 School Year 


\ 


La Salle Parish 


\ 




No. of Students in Class No. 'of Classes 


No. of Students in Class No. 


of niasses 


■ ' Less than 5 0 


28 


37 * • 


5-9 6 . 


29 -c^ 


39 

♦ 


10-1J[ ' 23 - ' 


30 


53 


15-19 88 


31 


16 • 


20 11 


32 


9 


21 13 


33 


9 ■- 


22 • .29 


3!^ 


ik • 


23 17 


35- 


1 


; ' 2if 30 


36-ifO 


1 ^ 


25 31 


I11-I15 


0 v. ' 


» oft 

2o 30 




0 " ' . ■ ' : 








* 27 22 


Over 50 


0 


Stunmary: 




is 




No of ^ of 




Size of Class 


Classes Total 




27 or 1)6 ss students 


108 6^.2 




28^30 Stud^ts 


129 26.5 




31-35' Students 


ii9 10.1 




36 Or More Students 


1 0.2 




1 ^ Total 

- , 


If 87 100.0 




■^Excludes certain clasf >s which would have unusuaHy large or small number of 


students . - 

A- 


See text for types of classes excluded • 




Q 


Socrce: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report, School Year 197lf- S*: 










f _ _ . . . 



0 











^ NO. OF STUDEl'lTS IN CLASSES, « GRADES 1-8 






1974-75 School Year 


s 




Lincoln Parish 

* 




/ 




No. of Students in Class ' No. of Classes/ 


NoT'of Students in 


Class 


No. of Classes 


Loss' than 5 0 


28 




79 


^ ' - 5-9 . . , ; 1 ' 


29 




73 


I0~l4 6 

• - - 


30 




39 


^ 15-19 82 


31 




24 


. ^ . 20 ~ 2h 


32 




'3k 


2i Ik 


,33 




31 


22 . ' 2h 

♦ < 


3k " 


• 


3 


\,2if •* kQ 
25 ^ 


35 " 
36-40 

41-45 




12 

le 


26 36 


46-50 






27 


uver 5^ 




Q 


« 

Summary: t 






• 


Size of Glass 


No. of ^ of 
Classes Total 






27, or Less Students 


385 5^.2 






28-30 Students 


191 , 26.9 




• 


31^35 Students 


12lf ' . 17.5 






36 Or More Students 
. Total 


10 " ^ l.h 






710 100.0 


1 





♦Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of stvidents. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 



ERIC 



Source; Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Peport. f^chool Year 197^-75 * 
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NO, OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 




1971^75 School Year 


- 


Liviiigston Parish 






No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 


No. of Students in Class No.„ 


of Glasses 


Less than 5 ^ 


28 


147 


5^9 1 ' 


29 


155 


lC-14 " 39 


30 


108 


15-19 . 


31 


62 


j 

20 55 


32 


69 


21 30 


33 


71 


'22 .36 


34 


39 


. 23 56 


35 


38 


2k 72 


36-40 


76 • 


,25 ' - , ^ 


41-45 


a 


^z- 122 

26 - 


HO-50 


0 


. . 27 ^37 


Over 50 


p 


Summary: 


* 






«0« 01 Jb 01 




Size of Class 


Classes Total 




07 OY* T»AQR StllHfiTlta 
^ f - X/w 0 P iJ U UUOXl U(3 


791 50.6 




^ 28-30 Students 


410 26.2 




31-35 Students 


279 17.8 




\ 36 Or More Students 


84 ■ ' 5.4 




\ Total 


1564 100.0 




*Excludes certain classes which wotild have unusually large or small number of 


students. 



See text for types of classes excluded. 



Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report. School Year 197^" 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES GRADES 1-8 
1971^-7.5 School Year 



Madison Paxish 



No. of 5^tudents in Clars No. of Classes 



.Less than 5 


0 


5-9 


0 




8 


15-19 ■ ■ 


30 


■20 


26 


21 


38 


22 


16 


23 


21 


'2k 


21 


25 


k2 


26 


32 


27 


37 



No. of Students in Class 

28- 

• 29 
30 . 
' . ".31 
32 
33 

34 ' 
35 

36-40 

k6-30 
Over 50 



No. of Glasses 
72 

' 29 
13 
6 

- ' a 

6 
0 

' 6 
0 
0 



Sununary: 





No. of 


56 of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


271 


53.9 


28-30 Students 


■ 166 


33-. 0 


31-35 Students 


60 


11.9 


36 Or More Students 


6 


1.2 


Total 


503 


100.0 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Perortt School Year 197^-75* 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
I97I1-75 School Yeai 



\ 



Morehouse Parish 



No. of Students 


in 


Class 


No. of Cla. ses 


No. Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


Less than 5 




1 


28 




5-9 






10 


.29 


37 


10-lk 






32 


30 


64 . 


15-19 






97 




76 


20 






23 


32 


hi 


21 






45 


33 


78 ■ 


22 






26 ■ 














35 


Ik 








56 


36-40 


32 


25 






66- 


41-45' 


0 


26 






■ -67 " - 


- ' k6-3b- 


0 


\ 






12:1 


Over 56 


0^ 




Summary: 




• 








Size 


of Class 


No. of ^ of 
Classes Total 




^ 1 




27 or Less Students 


585 ■ 57.2 ' 








28-30 Students 


1^7 i^.h- 








31-35 Students 


258 25.2 








36 Or More Students 


32 " 3.1 . 










Total 


1022 100.0 




*Ibccludes certain classes which would hav^ 
See -text for types of classos excluded. 


nusually large or small number of students. 



**Ppes not total 100*0^ due to rounding. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report. School Year 1974^1 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-G 
I97I1-.75 School Year 



Natchitoches Parish 



Ho> of Students in Clac-s No> of Class es 



No. of Students in Class No. of Glaw^ses 



Less than 5 


1 


28 ■ 




91 


5-9 - 


19 


29 




39 


lO-lll 


la 


30 




62 


15-19 


202 


31 . . 




22 


20 


58 


.32 




16 


21 


32. 


33 ■ 


• 


28 


22 


88 






29 




72 


35 / 




7 




77 


36-110 




5 


25 


87 






0 


26 


99 


116-50 




0 


27 


87 


Over 50 




0 


-Summary: 














No. of ^ of - 







Size of Class Classes Total 

27 or Less Students- 9*^3 75.5 

28^30 Students 192 15.5 

31-35 Students, 102 8.2 

36 'Or More Students 5 0*^^ 

Total 12^2 100 iO 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of student?. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

Source: Louisiaoa State Depai'tmont of Education, Annual School Report. School T ezv V^lk-'^S. 
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Er|c , > • 



NO.. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,/ GRADES 1-8 
,19711-75 School Year 



Orleans Parish 

No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 0. 

5-9 6 

lo-ik 31 

15-19 

20 110 

21 ' lh5 

22 2.1k- 
23: 360 

zk- ^76 

25 

26 927 



1236 



No. of Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


28 


1707 


29 


lk30 


30 


1352 


1 

31 


88i 


32 


775 


33 




3h 


28.6 


35 


238 


36-kO 


319 


kl-k5 


10 1 

• 


46-50 


P 






Over 50 


0 



Suinmary:: 





No. of 


56 of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


^f363 


36.5 


28-30 Students 


km 


37.7 


31-35 Students 


2753 


23.0 


36 Or More Students 


329 


2.8 


Total 


11,95'+ 


100.0 



^Excludes certain classes which would have xinusually large or small number oif students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 



Source:: Loidsiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report > .School Year 
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ERIC 



.NO. OF STUDENTS lU GLASSES,^ GRADES 1-8 
I97I1-.75 School Year 



Oxxachita Parish 
No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 




28 


■5-9 


» 

H 




29 


10-14 


27 




30 


15-19 


lltl 




31 


20 


■90 
V 




32 . 


21 


124 




33 


22 


l4l 




' 31* 


23 


162 




/ ' 35 




176 




36-40 


25 


195 




41-45 


26 


. 165 




4 46-50 


27 


240 




Over 50 



Ho. of Students in Class 



No. of Classes 
207 
165 

159 

82 

-.0 

27 

4 
0 

0 



Stuamary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size- of class 


Classes 


Total . 


27 or Less Students 


1467 


59.7 


28730 Students 


' 523 


21.3 


31-35 Studeats 


434 


17.7- 


36 Or More Students 


3^^ 


1,4 


Total 


2456 





^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See toxt for types of classes excluded. 
**Does not total 100. Oj6 due to roimding. 

Source: Louisiana. State Dopartmont of Education, Annual Schoo l Report. School Year 1974-75.; 
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NO. OF students" IN CliASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
I97I1-75 School Year 



Plaquemines Parish 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



JjF than 5 

5-9 
10-14 

15-19 

20 

21 
22 

23 

■2k 
.25 
26 

. 27 



9' 
0. 

10 
26 

17 

39 
30 
§P 
57 
87 
99 
87 



No. of Students in Class 

■ 28 
29. 

30 • "■ 

31. 

■ 32 ; 
33 

35 

36-40 
41-45- 
46-50 
Oyer 50 



No. of Clashes 
106 
74 
20 

14 
10 

20 
13 
7 

7 " 

0 

0 

. / 0 



Summary: 





No. of 


% of • 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total. 


27 or less Students • 


532 


66.2 


28-30 Students 


200 


24.9 


31-35 Students * 


64 


8.0- 


36 Or More Students 


7 


Q.9 


Total 


803 


100.0 



^Excludes certain classes which wotild have xmusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report, School Year 197^ 
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--- - . . - - - - 






- " NO. OF STUDENTS IH CLASSES, ^« GTIADES 1-6 




• 

I9lk-'I3 School Year 




* Pointe Coupee Parish 






No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 


No. of Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


Less than $ 0 


28 


76 


5-9 0 * : 


29 


20* 


lO-lJ^ 15 


. 30 


3U - 


15-19 33 


31 


19 


20 35 


'32 


16 


21 33 


33 


23 


I ' 22 ^9 


- 3»f" 


12 




35 


26 


2h 50 - ^ 


36-40 


^9 


; 25 25 ; 


Ifl-lf5 


12 


' 26 50 


if6-50. 


0 


! . 27. 


Over 50 

- 


0 ■ 
















No. of % o£ 




Size of Class x 


Classes Total 




27 or Less Students 


If 36 60.3 




28-30 Stiidents 


130 18.0 


_ . - ; 


-31-35 Students 


96 13.3 




36^ Or More Students 


61 ' ' S.k 




Total 


723 . 100.0 




* - 
♦Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 


See text for types of classes excluded. 






g^^u-f.^. T,«„ie-i„«o .<;+nfo nopflrfmr,ti+. of pifliiefltion. Annual School Report, 
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School Year 197^-75. ^ 






325 


-ERIC 


1 



NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
.1971^-75 School Year 



Rapides Parish 



No. of Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


No. of Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


Less than 5 


0 


28 


3^5 


5-9 


1 


29 


253 


10-lif 


18 


30 


282 


15-19 


77 


31 


252 


20 


69 


■ 32 


207 


21 


65 


33 


162 


22 


167 




, 119 


23 


159 


35 


79 


2k 


288 


36-ifO 




25 


288 


1^1-1^5 


1 

I 


26 


281 


if6-50 


- \ 

0 ; 


27 


319 


Over 50 


0 \ 



Svmaaryt 



Size of Class 

27 or Less Students 

28-30 Students 

31-35 Students 

36 Or More Students 

Total 



No. of 

Classes 

1732 
880 
819 

I 

3518' ■ 



of 

/Total 

1+9.2 
25.0 
23.3 

100.0 



♦Excludes certain classes which woiild have unusually large or small number of -stiidents. 
See text for types of classes excluded. / \ 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Aijiual School Report. Scho ?! Ynnr iq7U- 
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NO. OF STUDENTS 111 CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
I97I1-.75 School- Year 



Red River Parish 
No* of Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


Less than 5 




0 


5-9 


1 


lO-lU 


26 


15-19 


51 


20 


19 


21 


10 . 


22 


8 


23 


Ik 


2k 


21 


25 


'2 


26 


12 


27 


59 



Summary: 



No. of Students in Class No. o f Classes. 



Size of Class 

27 or Less Students 

28-30 Students 

31-35 Students 

36 Or More Students 

Total 



No. of 

Classes 

223 
k2 

13 
0 

278 



28 




u 


29 




13 


30 




21 


31 




0 


32 




c 
? 


33 




2 


ok ' 




' 5 






1 


35 






^6-ko 




P 


kl-k^ 






H-O— pU 




6 


Over 50 




0 






% of 






Total 






89.2 






15.1 






k.l 






_o. 






100.0 







^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes exclxided. ^ 

=Source; Louisiana ^State Department of Education, Annual School Repor t . School Year 197^-75 ■ 
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■NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
197if_75 School Year 



Richland Parish 
No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


5-9 


2 




16 


15-19 




20 


22 


21 


2lf 


22 


9 


23 


25 


2k 


53 


25 


72 


26' 


69 


27 


- 75 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



• 28 30 

29 69 

30 hQ 

31 51 

32 kZ 

33 18 
3»^ 32 

.35 ■ 1 

36-»iO 2 

lil_li5 0 



I16-50 
Over 50 



Summary: 



Size of Class 


'No. of 
Classes 


% of 
Total 


27 or Less Students 




ifii 


58.3 


28-30 Students 




lli7 


20.8 


'31-35 Students 


1 


llf5 


20.6 


36 Or More Students 






,,0«.3 


Total 


f 


705 


100.0 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unustially large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded* 

Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Repor t ^ School Year 197^ '5^ 
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Source : 
ErJc -328 



NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES, « GRADES 1-8 
197^-75 School Year 



Sabine Parish 



No. of Ptu-uents in Class 

Less than 5 

5-9 
10-14 

. ■ 15-19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
2lf 

25 



26 



27; 



No. -of Clai^ses 
0 
3 

90 

31 
kk 
k2 
30 
35 
•32 
kk 
33 



No. of Students in Class 
28 

29 
30 

■ 31 
32 . 
33 
3»* 
35 

36-40 
lfl-lf5 
lf6-50 
Over 50 



No. of Classes 

' 29 
16 
38 
10 

13 
Ik 

15 
1^ 
15 

0 
0 

1 



Summary: 



Size of Class 


No. of 

Classes 


% of 
Total 


27 or Less Students 


433 


?2.4 


28-30 Students 


83 


13.9 


31-35 Students 


66 " 


11.0 


36 Or More Students 


16 


2.7 


Total 


598 


\„ 100.0 



11. number of students. 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually lar. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 



Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School -Report. Schoo l Year 197^-75 
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. ■ ■ ^ ■ it 

NO. OF STUDENTS IN CUSSES,* GRADES 1-8 
197l|_75 School Year 

St.- Bernard Parish 



No. of Students in 




No. of Clocses 


No. of 


Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


* Less than 5 




0 




28 


80 


5-9 




. 0 




29 


116 






•"2 




/ 

30 


168 


15-19. 




■ 22 




n 
31 / 


116 


20 


• 


9 




32 


71 


21 




9 . --^ 


— 


33 


41 


22 




33 




Ik 


28 


23 




58 




35 ^ _ 


36 






151 






17 ' 


25 




- 

232 




- 


T 
X 


26 




115 




lf6-50 


Q 


27 




77 




Over 50 

• 


0 


Summary: 








- 








No. of 


56 of ■ /. 






Size 


of Glass 


Classes 


Total 






27 or Less Students 


708 


51.2 






28-30 Students 


361f 


26.3 






31-35 Students 


292 


21.1 






36 Or More Students 


18 


1:1 








Total 


1382 


100, 0*». 





^Excludes certaii^ classes which woizld have unusually large or small jiiunber of students. 
"See text for^ types of classes excluded. 

^*Does not total 100.0^ due to rounding. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report t School Year 197^7 
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4 

\ 



NO. OF STUDEIITS IH CLASSES GRADES 1-8 
.197lf-75 School- Year 



St. Charles Parish 



students in Class 


No. of Classes 


No. of Students 


Less than 5 


0 


28 


5-9 


0 


29 


10-14 


12 


30 


15-19 


72 


31 


20 


17 


32 


21' 


29 


33 


22 


J 1 


• J" 


23 


k3 


35 


2\ 


68 


36-1^0 


25 


118 




26 


76 


46-50 


27 




Over 50 

t 









c . 



Summary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size of-C'iSS 


Glasses - 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


588 


53.0 


28-30 Students 


333 


30.0 


31-35" Students 


171 


15.4 


36 Or More Students 


17 




Total 


1109 


100.0** 



Mo. of Classea" 
' 104 

113 
116 

' 32 , 

63 

30 
28 

. 18 

15 ' 
2 
0 
0 



"3 



*Excludes certain classes which would hefVe unusually large or sm^ll number of students. 
See tokt for types of \3lasses' excluded. . 

**Does not total lOO.OjS^due to rounding. . ' ' 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Educatiofo, Annual School Report. School Yoiyr 1974-7'S. 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1^8 
t 197^-75 School Year 



St. Helena Parish 



No. of Studentg In Claos 
Less than 5 

5-9 
10-14 

15-19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
2k 

25 
26 

27 



No. of Classes 



0' 



9 
20 

13 
31 
Ik 

7 
16 
6 
7 

28 



No. of Students In Class 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

3h 

f 35 f 

36-lfO 

46-50 
Over 50 



No. of Classes. 
36 . 
35 
51 
30 
18 

5 ■ 
7 
h 
k 

. 0 
0 



Siimmary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


151 


44.3 


28-30 Students 


122 


35.8 


31-35 Students 


64 


18.8 


36 Or More Students 


, 4 




Total 


341 


100, 0»* 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large, or small number of students. , 
See text for types of classes excluded. { 
*^D.oe8 not total 100.0^ due to rounding. 



Sd^xrce: Loui^>siana State Department of Education, Annual School Report^, School Year 1974- \^ 
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ERiC 



NO. OF STUDENTS IN CL'ASSES,* GRADES. 1-8 
197'^75 School Year 



St. James Parish 



No. of Sturlfnts In Cl«ss 


No. of Classen 


No. of Students In Class 


No. of Classos 


Lees than 5 


0 


28 


87 ' 


5-9 


8 


25 


43 


10-14 


18 


30 


29- 


15=-19 


73 


31 


35 


20 


38 


32 


25 


21 


5»^ 


33 


15 


.22 


57 


3lf 


6 


23 
2lf 


1*2 


35 


0 


50 


36-40 


0 ; 


25 


■ 40 


41-45 


0 


26 


57 


46-50 


0 


27 


59 


Oyer 50 


0 



Summary; 



Size of Class 


. No. of 
Classes 


% of 
Total 


27 or Less Students 


496 


- 67.4 


28-30 Students 


159 


21.6 


31-35 Students 


81 


11.0 


36 Or More Students 


0 


0 


Total 


736 


' -100.0 



^Excludes certain classes which wotLfd have unusuaily large or small ntimber of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded* 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Educatioi)^ Annual School Report > School year 1Q7U>-7 ,S, 



i 



NO. OF STUDENTS IN CUSSES,/ GRADES 1-6 
197l|-75 School Year 



St. John the Baptist Parish 
No. of -Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


5-9 


12 


10^14 


55 


15-19 


119 


20 




21 


n 


22 


72 


23 . 


99 


2k 


■ 73 


25 


56 


26 


23 


.27 


55 



No. of Student's in Class 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
3«f 
35 

36-40 

lf6-50 . 
Over 50. 



/ 



No. of Classes 

33 
6k 
10 
11 

If 

3 

rk 
0 
0 
0^ 
0 
0 



Summary: 



Size of Class 

27' or Less Students 

28-30 Students 

31-35 Students 

36 Or More Students 

Total 



9 

No. of 

Classes 

70k 
107 
22 

g_ 

833 



% of 
Total 

81^.5 
12.8 
2.6 
0 

100.0** 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
■ See text for types of classes excluded. 

**Does not total 100. 0^ due to rounding. 

Source* Loidsiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report . School Year 197^- 



NO. OF STUDENTS IN CUSSES,* GRADES 1-8 
197I1-75 School Year 



St. Landry Parish 



No. , of -Students In Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 
\^10-llf 

15-19 

20 

.21 
, 22 
23 
2k 

25 
26 
27- 



0 
2 

1^0 
2h2 

Ike 
96 
122 
190 
159 
238 
208 
237 



No. of Students In Class No. of Classes 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
•33 
3>f 
35 

36~kO 

1^1-1^5 
U6-50 
Over 50 



16k 
2kl 
165 
133 

l8it 
58 
t? 
59 
125 
Ik 
Q 
0 



Summary: 



Size of Class 

27 or Less Students 

28-30 Students 

31-35 Students 

36 Or More Students 

Total 



No., of 
Classes 

1680 

570 ^ 

511, 

W ■ 

2900 



% of ■ 
Total 

57.9 
19.7. 
17.6 
4.8 

100.0 



ERIC 



*ExclTide6 certain classes which votild have tmu ally large or snail number of students. 
See text for types of classes exclxided. 

Source t Lotiisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report, SchoQ j, y^qff IQyU^YSi 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
197lf-75 School Year 



St. Martin Parish 



\ 



No. of- students in Class No. nf Classes 



No. of Students in Class No. of Glesses. 



Less than 5 


n 
U 


OA 


ipo 




0 


Ay 


12lf 


10-14 


0 




1 7 


15-19 




31 


llU 


20 


18 




26 


21 


11 


33 




22 




. 3lf ' 


7 


23 


ko 


35 


8 


.2lf 


90 


36-.if0 


20 


25 


110 


41-^5 


0 


26 

1 




46-50 


Q 


27 


159 


Chrer 50 


0 



Summary: 





No. of 


of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


625 


53.2 


28-30 Students 


359 


30.5 


31-35 Students 


172 


lk.6 


36 Or More Students 


20 


1-7 


Total 


1176 


100.0 



♦Excludes certain classes which would have imusually large or small number of students* 
Seo text for types of classes excluded* 



Sotorce: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report* School Year IQyU- 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
1971^-75 School Year 



St. Mary Parish 
No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


5-9 


-1 


lO-llf 


3 


15-3.9 


60 


20 




21 


69 


22 


30 


23 


67 


2k 


105 


25 


222 


26 


212 


27 


197 



Summary: 




No. of Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


28 


277 


■ 29 




30 


125 


31 




32 




33 




3^^ 


76 


35 


37 




57 




0 




p 


Over 50 


0 





No. of 


% of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


1012 


lf7.l 


28-30 Students 


596 


27.8 


31-35 Students 


lf82 


22. If 


36 Or More Students 


57 


2.6 


Total 


2lif7 


100. 0»* 



ERIC 



*Ebccludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 

See text for types of classes excluded. 
«*Does not total 100. 056 due to rounding. 

Soxccce: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report. School Year 197'^75 .' 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 



St. Tammany Parish 



I97I1-.75 School Year 



No. of students in Class No. of Classes 



Loss than 5 

5-9 
10-lk 

* 

15-19 
, 20 
21 
22 

23 
2lf 

25 
26 

?.7 



If 

10 

65 

166 
6lf 

81 
78 
lk6 
181 
231^- 
201 

185 



No. of Students in Class 


No{ of Classes 


., , \ . 




28 


Y\\ 


29 


138 


30 .; ■ 


- 186 


. 31 


116 


32 


118 


< 

33 


117' 




55 


35 


61 


36-40 


125 


I11-I15 


6 


I16-50 


. ' 36 


Over 50 


0 



Summary: 

Size of Class 
27 or Less Students 
28-30 Students 
31-35 Students ^ 
36 Or More Students 

Total 



No. of 

Classes 

II1I5 
I198 ' 
467 - 
167 . 

2547 



$ of 
Total 

55.6 
19.6 

18.3 
6.6 

100.0** 



ERIC 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 

See text for types of classes excluded* ^ 
^^*Does not total 100.0^ due to roundipg. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Reports School Year igT^^^ 

351 ■ 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN. CLASSES,^* GRADES 1-8 
197lf-75 School Year 



Tangipahoa Parish 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Loss than 5 


0 


28 




230 


5-9 


2 


" ^ \ 29 




139 




10 


30 






15-19 


57 


31 




118 


20 


ki 


32 




5^ 


a 


57 


• 33 




■65 


22 


76 


3^^ 




12 


23 


103 


35 




13 


2h 


133 


36-40 




ko 


25 . 


11^5 


kl-k3 




0 


26 


196 


46-50 




0 


27 


326 


Over 50 




0 



Smnmary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


1146 


58.4 


28-30 Students 


■ 514 


26.2 


31-35 Students 


262 


13.4 


36 Or More Students 


40 


2.0 


Total 


1962 


100.0 



*Excludt.w. certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 



Source: Loizisiona State Department of Education, Annual School Report. Schoo l Year 197^-75. 
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/ 



NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
1971^.75 School Year 



Tensas Parish 



No. of Studont8 in Class No. of Classes 

Less than 5 

5-9 
10-11+ 

X5-19 
20 
21 
22 

23. * 
2\ 
25 
26 
27 



No. of Students, in Class No. of Classes 



/ 



0 


28 


22 


0- 


29 


4 


15 


30 


5 


27 


31 


1 


12 


^ 32 


0 


11 


33 


2 


26 


34 


0 


1+1 


35 


3 


30 


36-1+0 


i 


62 


1+1-1+5/ 


2 


1+3' 


1+6-50 




20 


Oy^r 50 


1 "° 



Summary: 



Size of ci^s 


No . of 


% of 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


287 


87.0 


28-30 Students 


31 


9.1^ 


31-35 Students 


6 


1.8 


36 Or More Students 


6 


1.8 


Total 


330^ 


100.0 



^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students* 
See text for types of classes excluded. 



Source: Louisiana State D^Jartment o^ JE<^cation, Annual School Report. School Year l^lk-^" , 
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- 


NO. OF STUDEIITS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 


I97I1-.75 School Year 


Terrebonne Peirish 


• 


- 

Ho. of Students in Class No. of Classes 




Less than 5 0 




5-9 0 


29 jjP 


10-14 2 


30 


15-19 71 


31 '^J*^ 


20 55 




21 69 


33 -^"^-^ 


22 51 


3*^ 


23 °7 


35 . 37 ■ 4 


2lf 172 


3^40 8 ■ 


25 230 


41-45 ° 


26 311^ 


46-50 O 

Over 50 - " 


27 .280 

i 


Summary: 


- 


Size of Class 


No. of % of 
Classes Total 


27 or Less Students 


1331 44.3 


28-30 Students 


Vw2 32.7 


- ' 31-35 Students 


683 22.7 


, 36 Or More Students 

\ Total 

-\ 


8 0,3 


3004 100.0 


'^Excludes certain classes which woidd have xmusiially large or small nucber of students. 
See' text for types of classes excluded. 


pMit-^o. Ty^n^ciflrfl Rtntfi napartmpnt of Education. Annual School Report, School Yeai* 197*^-75. : 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
19lk-13 School Year 



Union Parish 



No. of Students 


In Class No. of Classes 


No. of 


Students In Class 


No. of Classes 


Less than 5 1 




28 


k2 








29 


17 








30 


• 8 




no 




31 


.15 


20 


41 




32 


11 


21 


18 




33 


3 


22 


a 




3h 


3 


23 


20 




35 


1 


2k 


78 




36-kO 


k 


25 


50 




lfl-45 


0 


26 






lf6-50 


0 


27 


66 

Svumnary: 


■ 


Over 50 

• 


U 




Size of Class 


No. of 

Classes 


% of 
Total 






27 or Less Students 


509 


' 83.0 


V 




28-30 students 


67 


10.9 






31-35 Students 


33 


5-h 






36 Or More Students 


k 


9.6 






Total 


613 


100. 0*» 





^Excludes certain classes which would have unusxially large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded* 

^*Does not total iOO.OJfi due to roimding. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report^ School Year 1974-75 
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NO. OF STUDENTS III CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
I97I1-75 School Year 



Vermilion Parish • 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



No. of Students in Class No. of Glasses 



Less than 


5 0 


28 


132 


5-9 


6 


29 


77 


10-14 


57 


30' . 


68 


15-19 


183 




h3 


20 


88 


■32 


6 


21 


101 


33 


22 


22 


100 




7 


23 


96 


35. 


11 


2k 


159 


Z6-ko 




25 


112 


kl-k5 


0 


26 


77 


40-50 


1 


27 


i 


Over 50 

■ 


0 




Summary: 










No. of f, of 






Size of Class 


Classes Total 






27 or Less Students 


1066 73.6 






23 ^0 Students 


277 19.1 






31-Sj Students 


89 6.2 






36 Or More Students 


16 1.1 








ikkQ 100.0 





^Excludes certain classes which would have unustxally large or small number of stiidents. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 



Source: Louielana State Department of Education, Annxial School Report , School Year 197^-75. 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CUSSES, ■» GRM)ES 1-8 
197*^75 School Year 

Vernon Parish 



No. 


of Ptndents 


In 


Cla?s 


No. of Glasses 


No. of Students in Mass 


No. of C]afises 




Less than 5 




0 


28 


• 1^3 

<7 










6 


29 






1 A 1 )i 
iV.>-lH 






13 


\ 30 • 

* 


81 










.62 ' 




. k5 






•- 




" 51 


■ 32 J 


8i| 




21 






-62 


33 


ki 




22 








Ik 






23 






ko 


35 


89 




2k ^ 






hi 


36-»iO • 


160 










51 


I1I-I15 .'■ 


5* 




26 






93 


I16-56 


6 




27 








Over 5.0 


0 










V 




i 






Summary: 


















No. of ■ of 










Size 


of Glass ' 


Classes Total 










27 or Less Students 


518 










28-30 Students 


17^1 Ik.G 










3I-35 Students 


325 • 27. »l 










36 Or More Students 


171 Ik.k 












. Total 


1188 100.0 





^Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded* 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Eaucation, Annual School Report School Year 197^-7! 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IK CLASSES,/ GRADES 1-8 
I97I1-75 School Year 



Washington Parish 



No. of Students in Class ' No. of Classej 



Less than 5 


0 


^5-9 


9 






15-19 




20 


37 


21 


35 


22 , 


53 


23 


7h 


2k 


ko 


25 




26 


35 


27 


58 



Summary: 



No. rf Students in Class 



28 

29 
30 

32 
33 

35 

36-ifO 
iH-if5 

Over 50 

? 





No. of 


• ^% of . 


Size of Class 


^ Class, es 


•Total 


27 or Less Students 




68.6 


28-30 Students 


iko 


19.3 


31-35 Students 


75 


10.3. 


36 Or More Students 


13 


1.8 


Total 


727 


100.0 



No. o'f Classes 
•30 



1*8 
62 
12 

ft 

'I 
■15 

6 

7 

8 

5 
0 
0 



*Eocclude3 certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

Source: Louisiana State Department ox' Education, Anrual Sch ool Report. School Yeer 197^-7*31 
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;N0. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES, « GRADES 1-8 
1971+^.75 School Year " ' - 



Webster Parish 




No* of Stunts in Clars 



Less than 5 

' -5-9 ■ 
lO^li^ 

15-19 
20 
21 

. - 2? 

23 f 
•^ 2l^ 
^25 

2^ 

' 27 ' 




% Sununaiy: 



J ' Size of Class 

27 or Less Students 
' ^ 28-30 Students 
• 31-35 Students 
\ 36 Or More Students 

. . i Total 



'No. of . 
Classes 

173 

203 

36; 

1157 . 



Total 
6k. k 
15.0 
17.6 

100.0** 



*Elxcludes certain classes which vrould have unusx^lly large or small ntunber of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. "-^ . ' ' ^ ' ^' 

**Does not total, 100 . 0/f due to rounding. 

Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Porort. ncbool Year 197^1 



NO.. OF STUDEIITS iW CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
19'7l^75 School Year 



¥est Baton Roxige Parish 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 


0 


28 


49 


5-9 ' ■ 


' 0 " 


29 


62 


10-14 
15-19 


15 ' 
ko 

i 


io 

31 


6^ 
25 


20 


18 


32 


14 


21 


38 


33 


19 


22 


31 


3»^ 


6 


23 


33- 


35 


12 


' / ' 2k 


32 


36-40 


6 


/ 

25 


he 


41-45 


0 


' 26 


25 


46^50 


0 


- - 27 ^ 


•29 


Over 50 


0 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Summary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


307 


54.3 


28-30 Students 


• 176 


31.2 


31-35 Students 


76 


13.4 


36 Or More Students 


6. 


1.1 


Total 


565 


100.0 



^Excludes certain, classes which would have unusually large oij small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 

Source; Louiciana State Department of Education, Annual gchf-'^l Report . School Year 1974-75 » 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES, '-^ GRADES 1-8 
1971^75 School Year 

West Carroll Parish 



No, of Ptudent? 


in 


Class 


No. of Glasses 


No. of Students in Glass 


No. of Classes 


Less than 5 




0 


28 

« 


30 


5-9 






1 


29 


16 


10-ll| 






20 




■ ^9 


15-19 






59 


31 


6 


20 






■28 


32 


12 


21 






33 r 


33 


1 


22 






32 . 




0 


C '23 






12 


35 


7 








51 


36-I1O 


7 








31 


1+1-1+5 


0 


** 

26 






10l| • 


I16-5O 


0 


27 






20 


Over 50 


d ' 




Siimmary; 
















No. of ^ of 






■» 


Size 


of Class 


Classes Total 








27 or Less Students 


391 - 80.0 








28-30 Students 


65- 13.3 








31-35 Students 


26 5.3 








36 Or More Students 


7 1^1+ 










Total 


I189 100.0 





*L.cludes certain classes which would have unusually larfje or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 



Source : 
.9^- 31*8 



Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report, School Year 19lk-7 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
L97I+-75 School Year 




West Feliciana Parish 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 
5-9 
10-14 

15-19 

ao 
21 
22 

23 

'2k 

25 
26' 

27 



0 
0 

1 

23 

10 
6 

39 
31 
19 
k5 

22 



No. of Students In Class 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
■ 33 

35 

36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
Over 50 



No. of Classes 
8 
3 
0 
0 
•0 
0 

. 0 

o 

0 
0 

, 0 
0 



Summary: 





No. of 


% of 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


239 


95.6 


28-30 Students 


11 ' 


'4.4 


31-35 Students 


0 


0 


36 Or More Students 


0 


0 


Total 


250 


100.0 



♦Excludes certain classes which vroxild have unusuelly large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded. 
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Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report, School Year 197^-75 *i 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,^ GRADES 1-8 
I97I1-75 School Year 



Winn Parish 






• 


• 


No. of Students in Clnas 


No. of Classes 


No. of Stvidents in Class 


No. of Classo.9 


Less than 5 




1 


28 


82 


5-9 




19 


29 


62 


lO-llf 


V 


39 


30 


26 


15-19 




75 


31 


35 


20 




31 


32 


31 


21 




6 


33 


llf 






17 


31^ 


1 


23 




25 


35 


6 


2lf 




7 


36-lK) 


0. 


25 




15 


1^1-1^5 




26 




11 


1^6-50 

i W- 


/ - 


27 




32 


Over 50 


0 


• ^ Summary: 






: 


i 






" No. of ^ of-- 






Size 


of Class 


Classes Total 






27 or Less Students 


278 51.7 






28-30 Students 


170 31.6 






31-35 Students 


87 16.2 






36 Or More Students 










Totfil 


538 100.0** 





^Excludes certain classes which would have unusxially large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes e>:cluded. 

**Does not total 100.0^ due to rounding. 
Source: Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual School Report » School Year. 197^7! 
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HO. OF STUDENTS IK CLASSES,^ GRADES 1-8 
i97lf-75 School Year 



C±t}\Jf Monroe 








No. of Students in Class 


No. of Classes 


No. of Students in Glass 


No. of Glasses 


Less than 5 


0 


28 


73 


5-9 


If 


29 


121 


10-14 


3k 


30 


112 


15-19 


76 


31 


18 


20 


58 


32 


k6 


. 21 


52 


33 


k6 


22 


kQ 


/ 

/ 34 


56 


23 


91 




22 


2k 


6k 


36-40 


26 


25 




kl-k^ 


0 


26 . , 


97 \ 


46-50 


0 


27 


118 \ 


Over 50 


0 



Summary: 



\ 



Size of Class 
27 or Less Students ' 
28-30 Students 
31-35 Students 
. 36 Or More Students 

Total 



No. of 


% of 


Glasses 


Total 


701 


57.4 


306 


25'.l 


188 


15.4 


26 


2.1 


1221 


100.0 



^Excludes certain classes which would have imusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes excluded* 



Source:. Louisiana State Department of Education, Annual fchool Report . School Year 197^fc r2Si 
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NO. OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES,* GRADES 1-8 
y97l|-75 School Year 



City of Bogdlusa 



No. of Students in Class No. of Classes 



Less than 5 

5-9 
10-14 

15-19 

20 
21 

- 22 

23 
2if 

25 
26 

27 



Svunmary: 



1 

6 
3 

15 
If 

22 
38 
1^6 
61 

35 
32 
56 



No. of Students in Class 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
■ 3h 
35 

36-40 

' 46-50 
_ Over 50 





No. of 


% of ■ 


Size of Class 


Classes 


Total 


27 or Less Students 


319 


49.2 


28-30 Student? 


263 


40.6 


31-35 Students 


66 


10.2 


36 Or More Students 


0 


0 


Tots' 


648 


100.0 



No* of Class es 

. ■ 89 
70 
104 

33 
16 

/ * 9 . 
2 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 



♦Excludes certain classes which would have unusually large or small number of students. 
See text for types of classes exduiied. 



Source: Louisian& State Department of Education, Annual School Report ^ School Year 1974-' 

3^' 5 . 
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•CHAPTER XI 

STAFF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON TEACHER SALARIES 

AND CERTIFICATION 

(Note: See Chapter XII for recommendations aporoved by. the Governor's Education 

Stxidy Committee.) 

A salary schedule is a means for implementing policy and achieving goals. 
If one wishes to employ and retain indlvidiials with certain characteristics, 
such as long years of experience, high levels of axjademic achieve^ht, and/or 
certain types of traits or skills, then the salary schedule can emphasize such 
factors. A salary schedule should also be attractive enough at the entry level 
to encourage top students to choose that particular field for a career. If 
professional growth on the job is desired", then a salary schedule can encoiarage 
employees to participate in inservice Improvement programs, research, and/or 
advanced study through monetary rewards. 

Louisiana's state minimum salaryXschedule for teachers is based on two 
components ~ experience and ediicat tonal attainment. It is not a "single schedule" 
but several, depending upon degrees attaijied by a teacher. Ebcperience and 
training ar^ tradition€Ll components f or buiii^l^ salary schedules, particularly 
for teachers. Aliiiough Louisiana has always ba^d its state salcucy slaructure 
these two factors, it has not followed a consi^ent policy as to how important 



on 

each is. The state salary schedule for teachers that exists tod. ^ is a composite 



ERIC 
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of a vaj'iety of approaches in the past; some salary increases favored the more 
experienced teacher with gradmte degrees, some treated all teachers alike, and 
the most recent raise favors teachers with the least experience and educational 
attainment • 

Even though most teacher salary schedules are structured to pay more for 
experience and degrees, some recent research results indicate that these two 
factors may have been overvalued. A I969 study by Flanders and a 1971 study by 
Smith reported that teachers with one to three years of teaching experience made 
signif icsoit gains in solving problem tasks cpxmected with teaching reading and 
afithmetic; after three years, progress leveled off. There seemed to be a 
decline in skill for those teachers with 15 to 20 years of experience. The 1971- 
study by Smith reported the effect of degree attained was not as Important as 
the recency of involvement in educational training. A 197^ study by Jenkins 
reported that teachers themselves considered teaching experience of least importance 
in evaluating teacher effectiveness • 

3S6 
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A 1975 report by the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Which School 
' Resources Help Learning? Efficiency and Eqiilty in Philadelphia Public Schoolg ^ 

examines whether experience and degrees have different impacts on different kinds 
of students* The report first noted: "Many studies have found that^ although 
teacher experience is not a very important factor, it is helpful in the more 
thSn three and less than seven-to-ten years experience span." The Philadelphia 
rep(&*t examined the Impact of teacher experience on students with different abilities 
and at different levels, and found different results* At ibhe elementary level, 
high achiever:* did best with more experienced teachers, wliile low achievers did 
best, with new and relatively ine:q)erienced teachers. At the j^lnior high level, 
English teachers with long years of experience helped all students, but this was 
not true of mathematics teachers. The report also concluded: "Whether teachers 
have more or less education beyond the B.A. or fare better or worse on the National 
Teacher Exainination (Common) does not seem to make them jnore effective educators. 
Neither of these factors appears to result in increased ^productivity." The study 
noted that more important than the number of degrees was where teachers went to 
college. Teachers from colleges with higher ratings we!re more effective teachers. 
(!Ehds might be due to the fact that better students tej^d to go to better colleges, ! 
which in turn graduate only the better students . ) ' / 

i i 

These findings raise the question of whether some factor in addition to ^ 
experience and educational attainment should be infuspd into teachers' salary 
schedules — perhaps one which rewards effectiveness or continuing professional 
growth involving pursuits other than college creditsi 

I 

Pevel of Teachers' Salaries | 

The recent stirveys commissioned by the Govemo]f*s Education Study Comiriittee 
revealed that teacher pay is in the forefront of concern to teachers} principals 
ranked higher teacher pay as their second priority,^ following only concern over 
studept discipline ♦ The public, on the other hand,^ had less concern over hfgher 
teacher pay, ranking this 19th among its list of priority of needs for public 
education. Hence, there is considerable divergence of opinion ]3etween the public 
and educators regarding teacher pay. However, half of the public did feel teachers 
were not paid enough but over half also felt merit should be a factor in increased 
teacher pay. 

The committee staff has attempted to assess the heed for increased teacher 
^ pay through a variety of means • 3S7 
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Comparisons With Other Professions 

Comparisons of teachers' salaries with other professions requiring a bachelor's 
degree or the eq\iiv6Q.ent and which do not involve managerial or supervisory re- 
sponsibilities indicate that, on an annual basis, teachers' salaries are usually 
low. When viewed on a monthly basis, however (nine months work by teachers and 
l2 months by other professions), teachers' salaries compare more favorably, 
particularly with professions not involving the scientific and techniccQ. fields. 
There are a number of difficulties involved in comparing salaries of teachers 
with, other professions because of many differences relating to the nature and 
responsibilities of the job, method of determining salaries and increases, and 
promotion or dismisseil. policies. 

Teachers' Salaries in Louisiana Compared With Other States 

Another means of assessing the adequacy of teacher pay in Louisiana is to 
compare teacher salaries with those of other states.. This is not void of diffi- 
cTolties^ either. One factor to be considered in interstate comparisons relates 
to differences in cost-of-living. Data of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Autumn 1973) show Baton Rouge (the only Louisiana city cited) budget levels to 
be 9Q percent of family budget levels for the country as ,a whole. Henpe a teacher 
receiving $9,000 a year in Baton Rouge woiild have the equivalent of a $10,000 
income in most U. S. cities. Cost of living differences vary according to partic- 
ular cities: a $9,000 income would be equivalent to an $11,800 salary in Boston^ 
$n,lfOO in New York City; $10,500 in Chicagoj $9,300 in Atlanta; $9, 600 in Durham, 
N.C., and $8,700 in Austin, Texas. The NEA in its interstate comparisons of 
teachers ' salaries points out that salaries in Alaska should be reduced 30 percent 
and Hawaii, 19 percent to make purchasing power comparable to other areas of the 
* ' United States. 

Another factor to be considered in interstate comparisons of teacher salaries 
relates to the number of days or months worked during a year for which compensation 
is paid. Some states and locfd systems pay all their teachers for a longer period 
than the nine months or l80 dayn paid most teachers in Louisiana, and hence their 
fiT^T^^tfll average teachers' salaries should be higher than Loxiislana since teachers 
work a longer period. 

Despite the above qualifications, teacher pay in Louisiana today ranks almost 
at the same low level compared to other states that it ranked in 1969-70 prior to 
a major increase of $1,200 granted all teachers. 

368 
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Average teachers' salaries in Loxiisiana rank low not only among all states 
but even among the neighboring southern states. Estimates for the current 197^75 
year show salaries paid teachers in Louisiana rank 38th among the 50 states and 
7th among the I3 southern states. Louisiana's standing has been droppilig in 
recent years, Indicating other states cure making a greater effort. Avera^o 
teacher salaries in Louisiana ranked about midpoint (27th) among the 50 states in 
1967-68 and 1971-72. Among the southern states, only Florida paid its. teachers 
more than Louisiana in I966-67 and I967-68. Comparisons of Louisiana teachers' 
salaries as a percentage of the average salary for the nation and the south also 
show that Louisiana pay is relatively low. 

Unless .salaries are increased, Louisiana will continue to fall behind most 
other states in teacher pay. 

Re commendations j 
The committee staff reached the following conclusions and recommendations; 

State Minimum Salary Schedule 

Louisiana does not follow the practice prevalent among most states in establish- 
i^ and financing salaries of teachers. In most states, salaries are negotiated 
at the local level between school officials and representatives of teacher associa- 
tions. The state provides financial aid to school districts through more flexible 
and general means than a stipulated salary schedule—a general aid or equalization 
formula, e. set amount per teacher, or an-average for teachers of different degree leve 

Louisiana is one of only 11 states that have a stsf6enri±fi4^aum teacher salary schedule 
in use which represents "realiatic" minimum salaries. Mo^fe-of-Jihese 11 states 
are in the South where financing of education and other governmenmL services 
tends to be centralized at the state level. 

A state mlnimiM salary schedule does insure that teachers throughoiit the 
state will be compensated at some acceptable minimal standard, regardless of the 
ability or desire of local systems. Moreover, Louisiana's state schedule, although 
adopted late as compared with other states, is too entrenched to consider that this 
concept be abandoned at the present time. Some other states did take such action, how 
ever. Still other states gradually abandoned their statewide schedules by allowing the 
to become obsolete as local school districts took over added financing of teacher pay. 

o„ 369 
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The staff recommends that Louisiana continue to finance a large portion of 
teachers' salaries through a realistic state minimum salazy schedule. 

Local Supplementg 

All but seven of Louisiana's 66 school systems supplement salaries of 
teachers. The seven systems that do not supplement salaries employ a small 
niunber of teachers. The most common practice in supplementing salaries is to 
grant all teachers the same dollar amount, regardless of experience or degrees. 
In most systems, the size of the local supplement depends upon the yield of a 
local sales tax — not economic conditions of the locality or the teacher. 
The amount of the local supplement is usually iinknown at the beginning of the 
year, payments are sometimes made sporadically and any surplus of the , sales 
tax may be divided up at the end of the year. Such methods do not follow 
acceptable means of schedtiling salaries,^, and make it extremely difficult to 
determine at any given time what teachers are bei%^^^aid." ^ 

Local systems should be encouraged to estimate and budget revenues available 
for teachers' salaries, and make such payments according to a rational salary 
schedule • 

— . ^ « 

It seems apparent that the state will be hard-pressed in future years to 
take on added financial burdens^because it depends so heavily on mineral resources 
to finance governmental services. Oil and gas are depletable resources; production 
has been declining rapidly and will continue to do so. Louisiana's most likely 
soiurce of additional funds , to finance public education is the propertv tax 
which is primarily a local rather than a state tax. Act 28 of the 1975 Ex. Sess. 

increased the millage local school boards may levy for operation from 19 to 25 

^ * 

mills, with all but 5 mills subject to voter approval. The legislature may 
authorize still further ad valorem tax millage expansion. 

r» 

If teachers are to receive substantial salary increases in the future, 
consideration should be given to a state-local shared, responsibility for financing 
such increases. For example, the state cotild guarantee that it would finance 90 
percent of a state minimum salary schedule and local systems wotild finance the 
remaining 10 percent. Local systems that wished to pay above state scale could 
continue to do so. (The staff calculated that the state now pays 8l.3 percent of 
the money provided for' teachers' salaries, with local and federal funds providing 
the balance. When federal funds used to pay salaries of ftilltime teachers are 
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dedjucted, the staff estimates the state pays Qk.l percent of total funds for 

.teachers.' salaries and local systems pay I5.9 percent.) 

\ ■ - • ' 

Payment for Exrperience 

Under present law and practice, the state pays for added years of experience, 
but local systems have the rebpcnsibility if or defining what constitutes experience. 
•State law requires that local r>v ;s give credit for experience to teachers 
transferring from one system to fiinother within the state, i for persons teaching 
in the Armed Forces Institute. However, it is left up to local systems to decide 
if they will give credit for out-of-state experience or for teaching at a college 
or university, whether located in Louisiana or not. An attorney general's opinion 
of January 2k , 197^ states tliat loce'' systemi do not have authority to grant credit 
for teaching experienqe at parochia]. schools. . 

— ^ 

The staff recommends that there be ^mi^o^m^, statewide policy enacted 



regarding credit given for teaching urperience. Credit for teaching out-of-state 
coiild be granted on a reciprocal basiojl Credit for teaching at private and 
parochial schools coulA be granted, pjl(SvldeJ the teacher was certified and the 
school met state and regional standards. Some feel that teaching at an insticution 
of ...gher educ§ition is not comparable to teaching at the elementary or secondary 
level, and hence zhe otavs should determine if it is wise to grant credit for such 
experience . / ""^^ . 

- Number of Increments ' 

Louisiana's state salary schedule provides increments up to 10 years lor ^ 
teachers with a bachelor's degree j 11 years for those with a master 'sj and 12 years, 
for those with hours or degrees beyond, a master's. These fiLre generally in line with 
practices among, other states, iforeover, it is doubtful that experience beyond a 
certain point contributes to more effective teaching. The staff recommends that 
the present number of incitements not be changed Jn the state schedule applicable 
for all teachers. However, if the state decides to concert to a different kind 
of state salary schedule based en recertification and different levels of 
certificates (discussed below), then the present number of increments might 
warrant change xmder that new type of schedule. 

The state does not pay for longevity beyond the scheduled maximum years and 
should not initiate this practice. Only a few local systems pijovide longevity 
pa;/ments and they are so modest that most might as well be elliiinated. 
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Nondegree TeacherQ 

Oklahoma is the only state that does not pay nondegree teachers under its 
state schedule. Louisiana stopped paying nondegree teachers with less than two 
years of college when it adopted its 196h state schedule, but continues to pay 
nondegree teachers with two or three y^^ars of college. Two years of college, is 
defined as 60 senester hours, and three years as 90 hours. However, these hours 
need not be in any particular subjects and conceivably could all be at the freshman 
level. If the ,state continues to include nondegree teachers in its schedule, it 
should stipulate that the hours be in a structured program relating to the teaching 
job, and that no more than 30 hours may be at the freshman level. The staff recom- 
mends that salaries of nondegree teachers paid by the state not be increased above 
the current level if such teachers continue to be inclTided in the state schedule. 

4 

Since there is an ample supply of teachers with degrees, the state should, 
consider eliminating nondegree teachers from the state schedule. Contrary to 
popular belief, all nondegree teachers are not older teachers who are at the top 
of the scale and will soon retire. Of the 2k6 nondegree teachers for which the 
state paid salaries in 197^75, 7^ had experience of less than ten years. (Ten 
years is the maximum allowed by the state for nondegree teachers.) , However, there 
are more^than 2k6 nondegree teachers in the state. In 1973-7^, there were 7^ 
nondegree teachersj the state paid salarier of 367 of these. In a sense, the 
state encourages employment of nondegree teachers. If a system hires more 
teachers than the.. state allots, the local system must ray the entire salary of the 
"overstaffed" teachers. The practice of the state is to ask local systems io pay 
saliiries of the lowest paid teacher, usually the nondegree teacher, 'and the state 
picks up the cost for higher salaried teachers within the number allotted. 

* • 

A special law allows nondegree teachers with a lifetime certificate *and 15 
years of experience to be yaid the same as teachers with a bachelor ^s degree, 
provided the teacher takes six hours of college credit each year the higher salary 
is paid. Lifetime certificates .have not been issued to nondegree' teachers since \ 
July 1, 19kTi there are only 25 such teachers today. These teachers should be 
allowed to remain under the < state schedule until they rdtli'^e. ^ 

1 

A State Board of Education resolution (June 26, 1970) allows nondegree teachers 
in trade and industrial education to substitute work experience' for college credit 
and be paid at the bachelor degree ra,te. This policy should be continued but 
should be enacted in bo law. There are 12l| such teachers tbday. _^ . 
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Master's Plus 30 Teachers * ^ 

Louisiana has only one category in which it pays for hoizrs earned beyond a 
degrsa — the master's plus 30, although some\states'have a number of categories 
in the^r sedary sched^iie with hours beyond a degree. Louisiana should not follow 
the practice of these spates; in fact, it' needs ;to Jiave' more stringent requirements 
for the master ^s plus 30 category. The only requirement, at present is that the 
30 hours be at the gi^aduate level, but they need not be earned in a planned 
program nor relate to the teaching job. ?or example, ail element^iry teacher could 
be compensated for hours earned in secondary or adult education, or in administratioE 
A French teacher could acquire credit for hours earned in entirely different subject 
fields. . \ ^ 

The staff recommends that the state stipulate that ija the future, the 30 
graduate hours beyond a^iiI§:Bter's degree must be in a planned program related ^ 
to professional responsibilities. The State Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education should formulate state guidelines foi approving a 30-hotxr program, , , 
object to recommendations of a committee composed of representatives of the 
teachers and institutions of higher education. The state guidelines should be 
flexible enough to permit input from local systems so that localities can be 
assured that needs of their teachers will be met. ^ . ^ - 

Other Graduate Degrees 

It is common practice for staten to pay higher salaries for graduate degrees, 
particularly for a master's degre^i However, these degrees m^y not be related to 
classroom teaching responsibilities. For example, a classroom teacher is com- 
pensated for a graduate degree in administration, even thoiigh the teacher is not 
an administrator and may never be one. A teacher may earn a graduate degree in 
one discipline and teach another field. Since graduate courses frec^ently overlap 
and teachers may be assigned subjects contrary to their wishes, it may be difficult 
to require that gradu^i.te degrees be related to the teaching job before extra 
compensation is paid. The staff recommends this as an area for additional study. 

The staff also recommendc additional ^^study t^ncemlng the ex-tent to which 
|ihe acquisition of the specialist and doctorate degrees — both highly specialissed — 
^should be the basis for extra compensation in classroom teaching at the elementaiy 
and secondary level. Such degrees may be of more value where there itJ differentiated^ 
staffing, l.e.^ certain teachers are given responsibilities beyond those normally 
assigned the classroom teacher. - ' 

■ ara 
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Special Education Teachera 

State law requires that special education teachers receive ten percent more, 
than the state salary schedxile provides for regular teachers. The state has not 
financed the extra ten percent cost for special education teachers j responsibility 
has been -shifted to the local systems In line with opinions of the attorney general. 
In practice, most local systems pay all teachers tan percent or more above the 
state schedule. This has been interpreted to meet legal requirements for paying 
special 'sducation teachers ten percent above state scale, so that In practice 
most special educatil^n teachers are paid the same as all teachers # 

The staff recommends that a determination be made as to whether special 
education teachers are deserving of more pay than reguleir •^eachers. If it is 
determined that they do not deserve extra pay, then the present law, which is 
meaningless in most systems, should be repealed. If extra pay tc special education 
teachers is deemed warranted, then the state should either fund the cost, or amend 
present lav to require that local systems pay special education teachers more than 
they pay regular teachers. 

Merit Pay and Teacher Effectiveness 

The surveys of the Governor* s Education .Study Committee found: (Vol. 1, p. 5) 

Survey^ evidence reflected support for the idea of^merit pay 
for teachers by a small margin among the public (5256 to 40/S). 
\ \bx expected contrast, both teachers and administrators opposed 
by wide margins tblc idea of granting pay raises on the basis 
of the rated quf*lity of each teacher* s work. 

^ Tae staff survey of the literature in professional education journals found 

that past and present experiences with merit pay plans have resulted in few 

successful and continuing programs. No state now has a statewide merit pay plan, 

and none exist In a local system in Louisiana although there are merit plans in 

other states at the local level. 

* 

Staff conclusions and recoffliiiendatlons on merit pay are found in Chapter VI 
dealing with that subject. Briefly, the staff recommends that the state not mandate 
a statewide merit pay plan at this time, but the state could provide funds for a 
pilot project In a local system. Emphasis should be on developing criteria by 
which teacher effectiveness can be faitly and accurately measured. Further, the 
'state should encourage local systems to Institute merit pay plans. 

A ccountability -Systems 



^ Accountability seeks to pinpoint resj/Onslbllities of the education system to 
those within the systeto as well as to public officials and the public. The concept 
of "accountability" is widespread In buaineas and indxistiyj persons assigned 
r-r,9^-e0poii0iblliti6S are lield accoixntable for performing bhem. 
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In the surveys of the Govei^nor^s Education Study Committee, the majority 
of the public as well as teachers and administrators felt that credit for 
B ccessful students and blame for unsuccessfiCL students is a shared responsi- 
. bility among students, parents and teachers. 

A number of states have mandated statewide accountability programs. The 
staff concludes that there are many desirable featiires in the state pilot 
project and the accountability system in operation in St. Bernard. The staff 
recommends the continuation and expansion of these projects, with the goal being 
the development of models in other local systems. The staff concurs with the 
State Superintendent'* s Shared Accountability Consortium that there be no statewid^ 
mandated accountability system at the present ^ time. /. 

' ' ' / 

Alternatives for Increasing Teacher Pay / 

There are several ways v.hat compensation of teachers might be increased • The 
staff did not select a parti ciJilar approach, but recommends that the following 
alternatives be considered: 

s 

\ 

1. Increase the state minimum salary schedule for all except nondegree 
teachers. The staff recommends that the *?tete schedule be converted into an 
index so that policies regarding how itrach weight shoTild be given for experience 
and educational attainment would be delineated. Any future changes in the state 
schedule would require only that the salary for the beginning bachelor ^s degree 
teacher be changed, and increases for other categories would follow the Index. 

2. Extend the number of days for which teachers are paid beyond the present 
180 ♦ The addit-'.onal days could be before or after the suhool ye^r and/or during 
the school year. The state could mandate that all teachers work the additional 

. days, or preferably permit them to do so on an optional basis. The additional 
days would be for such purposes as preparation and personal development. There 
would have to be state guidelines to identify acceptable teacher activltiesv local 
systems would have to formulate specific programs to meet local needs. ^ \ 

3. Formulate personal development programs, and provide points to be earned 
in completing such programs. Teachers v/ould contract to enter such programs^ and 
upon completion would receive additional compensation. '* 

k. Encourage local systems through flexibility In the state ftmd distribution 
program to institute different types of staffing by professionals, and nonprof ession- 
als^ Teachers of outstanding ability would be chosen to assume responsibilities 
beyond those of the regular classroom teacher, and would receive additional pay 
for such duties. Oi O 
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•5. Institute a system for renewing teacher certification • There would 
be various types of certificates, with requirements differing according to various 
levels of achievement and personal development. Teachers with higher certificates 
wotild receive more pay. 

Alt^ernates 1 and 5 both provide for an indexed salary j^chedule, but suLtemate 1 
would be based essenticuLly on the present practice whereas alternate 5 is a new 
approach based on renewal of certificates. If alternate 5 is considered the better 
approach, then it might replace consideration of alternate 1. Since alternate 5 . 
is also based on a program of persona], developnent of teachers throtigh.the 
certification process, it would replace consideration of alterrate 3* Alternate 2, 
which would pay teachers for additional days spent in preparation and personal 
development and alternate k, which would encourage local systems to adopt differ- 
entiated staffing patterns, could be instituted under the present system or tmder 
a system .for ranawiiig cortif loat^f • 

1, An Index Schedule 

An index schedule reflects policies regarding percent a:ge salary incranients for 
years of service and educational attainment. The establishment of such policy is 
judgmental. Varying approaches to weighing experience and education are possible. 

The index schedule model prepared by the staff is presented as an example . 
It provides experience increments of k percent per year at all levels. Eight 
percent increments are given upon attainment of a higher degree, w5th an exception 
at the doctorate leyel only: the doctorate increment is 2% over Specialist in 
Education. Both of these degrees are terminal; the larger increment for the 
doctorate reflects the more stringent requirements for its attainment. 

mie the Eiodel equalisses experience and educational level increments, maximum 
salaries provided by the mod^l are close to those of the present schedule as 
indexed by the staff. The staff model index is shavm in Table 1* 

Starting Salaries. ! In an indexed salary schedule, all salaries ai^e determined 
as ratios to the beginning salary. For this reason, careful selection of an 
appropriate starting salary is of great importance. 

The staff looked at various means for arriving at a starting salary, and 
different criteria are showi>, in Table 2. The range ie from $6,730,(which is the 
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mlninmm a beginning bachelor^ s degree teacher would receive under presjent state . 
law in 1975-76) to $8,012 (which is based on the national average teacher's salary, 
projected to 1975-76). 

Cost of Index Model ; In order to see how much the index model would cost, 
the ataff collected data on the number of teachers and principals at each experience 
and degree level falling within the state schedule for the past six years. The 
number of teachers and principals in each category was then projected for 1975-76 
so that the .funding required for a model could be known. (See Table 3O Increases 
were anticipated in the number of special education teachers. 

In accordance with the 1975-76 budget request of the State Department of 
Education, prepared by the Louisiana School Boards Association Finance Committee, 
ti*e staff projection includes 1,23^ new special education teachers and therapists* 
Of this nmber, 56^1 are expected to teach the full year; the other 67O will teach 
varjdng parts of the school year, beginning their work as new special education 
classes are formed in the local systems. The projected number of regular teachers 
is 155 less than that for 197^75^ since the increase of special education services 
is expected to reduce the number of stiidents in regular classes. 

The projected costs are for teacher salary increases only. (Principals are 
included to the extent that the state pays a portion of their salaries based upon 
their experience and degrees as though they were teachers.) 

Increased teacher retirement costs to the state are not included in the staff 
cost projections. However, higher teacher salaries paid by the state would 
automatically mean that state costs for teacher retirement \%ould also increase. 
The state cost of teacher retirement is 8 percent of salaries paid by the state. 

The projected costs do not contemplate salary increases for school employees 

such as bus drivers and school lunch workers nor increased retirement costs for 

these employees. Compensation of these other school employees is a separate issue 

which shou].d be considered apart from teachers salaries. The staff has not had 

the opportunity to resaarch this issue at this time. However, see committee recom- 
mendations, Chapter XII, which request increases for all school employees. 

For purposes of comparison, the following information is pertinent: 

State support of teachers* salaries, including thv^ increase granted by 
Act 52, 1975 Ex- Sess., is $3^ million for 197^75- Tkis information was 
obtained from the/School Finance and Statistics Section of the Louisiana State 
Department of Education. The cost of teachers' salaries for 197l*-75 includes 
$8.6 million ai)propriated by Act 52 of the 1975 Ex* Sess, for increases for 
^ half a ^ear. Act 52 actiially appropriated $15.6 million out oC the State Public 



School Fund for salary raises, but the $15*6 million ^includes not only teacher 
salaries but other school employees as well, plus accompanying increases in 
state contributions for retirement resulting from higher salaries. 

The l97'+-75 cost of teachers' salaries also includes $700,000 for salaries 
of 172 special education teachers added after the beginning of the year. 

<■ 

A full year's implementation of Act 52 of the 1975 Ex. Session {^0 or 5. 
percent, whichever is greater) for 1975-76 must take into consideration not only 
the cost of the salary increase for a full year, but also an increase in the 
number of teachers and normal increments due t6 added experience and degrees 
acquired by teachers. The staff estimates the full cost of teaciiers' salaries 
for 1975-7t to be $358 million, an increase of $l8 million above 197^75 • The 
$18 million increase consists of about $9 milliomfor additional special education 
teachers and $9 million for "annualizing" the 1975 salary increase. 

^en funded at a starting salary of $6730, the index model would cost 
$369 million, an increase of $29 million over the 197^5 state salary cost, and 
$11 million over the 1975-76 projected costs under the present schedule. 

Increasing the starting salary to $7000 would req-^e $38^^ million and 
increase funding by $26 million over 1975-76 projected costs under the present 
schedule. 

A starting salary of $7250 would call for $397 million to fund the model, ^ 
an increase of $39 million over projected costs of the present schedule for 
1975-76. - ^ 

To fund the model at a starting salary of* $7300 would require $lfll million, 
an increase of $53 million over projeci^ed costs of the present schedule for 
1975-76. ' \ . 

These projected costs under different starting salarif^s are shown in Table k. 
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Table 1 

INDEXED SALARY SCHEDULE MODEL 
Example for Louisiana 



Master's Specialist Ph. D. 



Years of 
Ejqjerlence 


Bachelor ' s 
Degree 


Master ' s 
Degree 


Degree 
Plus 30* 


in 

■ Education 


or Ed.D 
Degree 


A 
U 


1 (V\ 
JUUU 


±1)0 


lib 


T oil 

124 


• ■ , 126 


1 


104 


112 


120 


128 


130 


2 


108 


116 


12k 


132 


13!^ 


3 


112 


120 


128 


136 


138 


If 


116 


■12.k 


132 


ll+O 


lh2 ■ 


5 


120 ■ 


128 


136 


Ikk 


lk6 


6 


I8h 


132 


iko 


11^8 


150 


7 


128 


136 




152 


l^k 


8 


132 


iko 


ll|8 


156 


158 


9- 


136 




152 


160 


' . 162 


10 


llfO 


li|8 


156 


l6k 


166 


H 




152 


160 


168 


170 


12 






. 161^ 


172 


17!^ 



* Master's degr.ee plus 30 graduate hours. 
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Table 2. 



STARTING SALARY FOR BEGINNING BACHELOR DEGREE TEACHERS 
BASED ON DIFFERENT CRITERIA 



Tha staff presents the.f ollowing yearly salaries for beginning bachelor degree 
teachers with no teaching experience based on different criteria. The salary figures 
are arranged firom low to high, $6730 to $8020. With each salary base, thu rationale 
is given* 



Beginning Salary 
$6730 



$699^ 



Rationale 



This salary is" based on present ^w, i.e., 
the beginning salary provided by Act 397 of 
1968 plus 5.5^5 cost-of-livingjrovided by 
Act 14 of 1973 Ex. Sess. plus $lfOO or % 
cost-of-living provided 1:^ Act 52 of 1975 
Ex. Sess. 



This salary is based qn 1973-7^ national 
average monthly salaiy offers to beginning 
bachelor degree holders by functional area,^ 
as provided by the College Placement Council. 
An overall average of offers was taken. An 
estimate of the 1975-76 avenge was projected, 
assiaming a growth rate eqixal to the average 
growth rate of 1973-7^^ over 1972-73- TM.f 
pro jected^ 1975-76 monthly averdge was $92lf. 
A nine month work year at this rate would call 
for a yearly salary of $8316. At 1973-7^ 
levels, state funding for this salary would be 
81|.l^ or $699^* 



$7090 



This represents a'12?5 increase over the 
original 197lf-75 starting salary of $6330, 
i.e., excluding the $lfOO increase authorized 
by a 1975 special session act. An increase 
of this amoimt has been recommended by the 
State Board of Education. 



$7211 



The National Education Association estimate of 
average toacher salary for 197^75 i0 $ll>53-3» 
Assuming a growth* rate of 6^ per year - the 
average of reported rates from I968-69 through 
19711^75 ^ the projected average teacher salary 
for 1975-76 would be $12,261. The following • 
factors were applied to this average ±0 yield 
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Table 2 ^Continued) 



Beginning Salary Rationale 



the beginning salary of $7211: 

81^.1?f - leyel of state funding for teacher 

[ salaries, 1973-7'^; 
Tl*l% " the percent starting salary was 

of average salary in Louisiana, 1973-7^J 
90*0^ - an estimate of the percent Louisiana 
cost-of-living is of national. 



*7306 Act 355 of 1972 prcvid^ed for full implenentatio 

of the salary schedule* of Act 397 of I968 in 
1973-74^ and authorized cost-of-living^salary 
adjustments for that year and^ succeeding years 
based on increases or decreases in the Cohsuifter 
Price Index for the calendar year prior to 
the school year. The Consumer Priqe Index for . 
\ TTrban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers , I967 

through 197I1, indicates annual percent increases, 
of 3.356 for 1972, 6.2% for 1973, and 11.0^ fox 
1975. Applying these increases successively 
to the ^000 base of Act 3^7 yields a 1975-76 ' 
starting salaiy of $7306. 



$7627 . * The 1970 U,S, Census, Detailed Choracteriatics t 

Louisiana , indicates that the average income 
of men and womeE? in Louisiana with four of ' 
. more years of college was $9916 in 1969.^ 
^ /Applying per capita personal income increases 
I in Lo\iisiana for the succeeding years yields 
la projected annual income of $15,562 for" 
t Louisiana college graduates when projections 
are carried to midrl975. This income level 
was adjusted by applying these factors: 

9/12, since teachers work 9 of 12 months; 
81f.l^, -level of state funding of teacher 
, salaries, 1973-7*^; 
71*7% f the ratio of beginning to average 
teacher salary, 1973-7^. 
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Table 2 (Continued^ 



Beginning Salary 
$7990 



Rationale 



This seuLary was derived by the same method as ' 
the $7627 discussed above, but plirojections were 
carried to ,the end of 1975* 



$8012 



This figure is based on National Education 
Association estimates of the national average 
teacher salary, projected to 1975-76* It 
differs from the $7211 listed above in that no 
adjustment was made for cost-of-living differ- 
ences between Louisiana and the nation as a 
whole. The staff survey of beginning salaries 
offered by Louisiana firms did not, in general, 
reflect these differences • ^Louisiana's state 
civil service beginning salaries, however, do * 
average at 915^ of federal civil service beginning 
salaries. This difference mpy. reflect cost-of- -> 
living variance. 
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Table 3' 



ESTmiE OF NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS PAYABLE WITHIN STATE 

SALARY SCHEDULE, 1975-76 

(Includes Regular and Special Education Teachers) 



XcoXo uJ. 

Experience 


Two 

College 


Three 
Years 
College 


Degree 


Master' s 
Degree 


Master ' s 
Degree 
+ 30 


Spec • 
in 
Educ. 


irn • ^ • , 
or Ed. D 
Degree 


0 


1 


9 


1225 


99 


1 






1 


1 


5 


1966 


163 


1 




0 


2 


1 


If 


2248 




3 




T 


3. 


0 


3 


2188 


. 539 


5 


2 


1 


If 


1 


3 


1933 


lf89 


15 


1 


1 


5 


1 


2 


1686 


, 51^6 


41 


2 


1 


6 


1 


3 ■ 


llfOl 


616 


42 


10 


2 


7 


1 


If 


1177 


" 595 


61 


8 


3 


8 


2 


7 


1111 


681 


102 




2 


9 


0 


5 


1046 


561 


153 


, 10 


7 


10 


29 


91 


9471^ 


515 


159 


15 


5 


11 








5070 


235 


20 


6 , 


12 










4o42 


129 


120 


TOTAL 


38 




25,452 


10,129 


4860 


202 


151 



TOTAL TEACHERS, ALL DEGREES - 40,968 

^Includes 124 trade instructors paid at bachelor degree rates. . . 

\ ■ • 

^Includes 25 nondegree teachers with lifetime certificates and ^5' or more 
years experience wHo may be paid i^he same as a bachelor's degree teacher.. 



^Master's degree pliis- 3° graduate hours, 
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Table k. 

COST OF FUNDING INDEX MODEL EXAMPLE 
AT VARYING SALARF LEVELS 

Average Teacher Salary 



Starting Salary 


Funding Cost* 


Paid by State • 


State & Loca^* 


$ 6,730 


$369,000,000 


$ 9,008 


$ 10,711. 


7,000 


38Ji,ooo,ooo 


'9,369 


ll,ll|0 






• 


7,250 


397,000,000 


9,702 . 


' 11,536 ■ 


7,500 


1|11,000,000 


10,036 - ^ 


11,933 











^ Includes hpndegree teachers with no increase over present salary except 
for 25 paid at bachelor *s 'degree rates with lifetime certificates and 
15 or i^re years experience and 12k trade instiHictors also paid at 
bachelor's degree rates. ^ ^ 

Based on 1973-7*^ ratio of of average teacher salary ftinded by 

state . 
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2. Extend Number of Days in School Year 

Some states r^d local school systems pay teachers for more than l60 days. 
An alternative for increasing teacher pay rates is that Louisiana also institute 
this procedure^ 

The staff recommends as one alternative that the school year be lengthened 
\ to 190 days, but that the 10 days of extra pay be on an optional basis with 
^teachers. If teachers chose to ta§e advantage of this program, their payment 
per day would be based on their annual salary. Teachers could work the ten days ^ 
prior to the beginning of the school term, or during the year. Time .spent could 

be for scho1>i preparation or personal development. 

*" ^ k' 

Guidelines for professional development programs should be set by the State 
Department of Education and approved by the State Board for Elementary and 
Secondary Education. A speciaHy constituted group representative of professional 
educators, personnel of the Louisiana State Department of Education, administrators 
of local systems, representetives of classroom teachers, and representatives of 
the lay public should formulate the guidelines. The state guicielines should identify 
the kinds of teacher activities and experiences acceptable for professional developmen 
^programs . Guidelines shoulxi be- sufficiently broad to allow local systems to develop 
programs to keei needs of the teachers and the locality. The following types= of 
activities shotilc^be included in the state .guidelines: 

1. Attendance at professional meetings and seminars.- 
. 2. Participation in cufriculum and other similar workshops. 
3. Participation in faculty studies. 

k. Development and evaluation of innovative programs in the classroom. 

5. Sponsorship of extra- or co--burricular student activi-tjies for which 
remuneration is not presently given, 

6. Preparation and publication of professional articles= or other writing 
related to teaching in professionally recognized publications. 

7. Development of ciirriculum guidelines. 
8.. Creative production in the arts. 
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state guidelines and development of local programs could occur during 1975-76 
£qr implementation the following year, 1976-77^ Classroom teachers as well as 
administrators and central office personnel should be involved in planning local 
.programs. The local programs should cover a broad range of acceptable teacher 
activities and experiences, and should- include programs for teachers at different 
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levels and subject fields or areas of interest. In addition, local programs woul^ 
have to be specific: dates for workshops, seminars and other professional meetings 
wotild have to be scheduled as to time and topics covered so that teachers could 
plan their activities. 

Prior to implementation, local professional development programs should be 
approved by the State Board of Elemantaxy ajid^-Sfiusondory Education. 

Payment for 10 extra days per year would mean a 5»6 percent increase in 
teacher pay* The state could assume the full cost, or it could be financed on 
, a shared 9O-IO basis with local systems. , ' / 

3 . Pe:^sonal Development Programs Based on Contract and Point Systr m 

Another variation would be to formulate personal development programs, and 
quantify the activities according to points. Teachers would draw up a personal 
development plan encompassing a year or' several yearc. with a stipulated number 
of points to be earned during; the period. The plan would have to be approved 
locally aiid according to state guidelijies. Individual plans shpiild be regarded 
as a contractual obligatipn between= the teacher and the local school board. A 
risting of teachers entering such personal development programs, together with the 
number of professxpral development units^ to complete, would 

be foivarded to the State Department of Education. 

The procedure for f emulating acceptable activities would be similar to the 
procedure discussed above for payment for extra days. Activities riot listed above 
should be included in a personal development program extending over a year or 
several years, i.e., advanced college coursework and travel related to education. 
College studies should be structured djito a planned program, related to a teacher's 
job and approved by vhe local school bceTd prior to completion. Educational travel 
should also be planned and approved in advance by the local school board. 

At the end of the completion of a teacher's approved per sorial development 
program, the teacher would be granted an increase ~ perhaps 10 percent above his 
regular salary. This increase could= be funded entirely by the state, or paid on ^ 
a shared responsibility of 90 percent state and 10 percent local. 
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k. Dmerentlated Staffing 

Differentiated staffing offers possibilities for improving the quality of 
education in Louisiana by utilizing different talents and abilities of teachers 
as well as other personnel who cafa perform ta'sks now assigned teachers that are 
not of a t3aching nature. 

. Increasingly, local school systems are employing teacher aides, teacher 
assistants, clerical and; other personnel to perf onir nonteaching duties* 

The committee staff collected information on nonteaching duties of Louisiana's 
teachers, but did not have sufficient time to formulate conclusions and recom- 
mendations . 

As already noted, differential is a plan whereby the educational 

staff, including classroom teachers, are assign^ a* 7^ levels of respon- 
sibility and pay. Local school systems have unique needs , and differentiated 
staff ing: should be developed with; loca^^ requirements in mind. In addition, 
differentiated staffing would require, a restructuring of faciOty responsibiiities 
and possibly changes in physical- f acidities For ttiese reasons, the staff 
perceives that differentiated^ staffing could not be implemented immediately^ 
nor statswide . * . 

The st8:ff does recommend that the-state encourage^ local systems to develop 
their own differential staffing arrangjements , and that it provide assistance in^ 
such development* Personnel of the State Department of Education shoxad also 
assist in the formulation of a salary schedule which will reflect remuneration 
for varying degrees of professional responsibility among teachers > 
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Salaries Based on Certification 
^* Bases for the Proposal 

This proposed Teacher Certification Model for Louisiana is based 
on the following assumptions: 

A. That state teacher certification standards and practices reflect 
the educational philosophy and major concerns of the state. 

B. That teacher certification standards and practices constitute an 
Instrument for achieving educational goals. 

C. That inservice training can improve teaching performance. 

D. That officials and professional personnel of local school systems, 
in cooperation "with state agencies can make appropriate decisions 
regarding iprofessional development. ^ . 

E. That among the goals of state teacher certification standards sxid' 
policies are: « 

1. To retain those teachers who possess effective instructional 
skills and who have demonstrated competence in helping student 
to grow and learn. 

2. To stimiijate teachers > continued professional growth and 
improvement through such means as advanced- study, research 
and pai^icipation in innovative and constructive programs. 

3. ^ To (sncourage effective and productive teaching. 

4» To provide opportunities for teachers to achieve professional 

satisfaction and achievement as teachers, thus reducing the ^ . 

heed for them to seek administrative ^positions:. 
5» To encourage school systems to strive continually to improve 

their programs and organization in the interest of increasing 

the academic achievement of students. 
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These assumptions for continuing, prof essional growth of/te.tchers are 
consistent with standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
for accreditation of elementarj and secondary schools. 

The Southern Association standards for elementary schools (Area 
Personnel, Standard 5) provide in part: 

" 5^ . ..Furthermore, each member of -Uie instnictional staff shall * 
be required to earn at least six (6) semester hours of college credit • 
during each five (5) year period of employment or the equivalency as, 
approved by the State Committee until he has earned thirty (30 ) semester 
hours of graduate credit or until he has reached the age of sixty (60) 
" whichever comes first. Tnese six (6) semester hours ^or ttieir equiva;* 
' lency shall be in those areas of work designed to increase the compe- 
• tency of the teacher in the area or at lie grade level being taught.'-' 

Similsa^ly, the Southern Association standards for secondary schools: 
(Principle E, Standard T^^^ 

" 2. Xc^) Each member of the^ iixstructionai" st^^^^ be required to 

ea^n at least six.X6:) /Semeste^^^ dicing each 

f ive (5 ) year period^ of employment or the equivalency as approved by 
the JBtate. ComMttee until he has earned^^ thirty i(^0) semester hours of 
graduate! credit, or xmtii he has reached -Uie age /.of 60 , whichever . 
comes' first. These^ sSjc semester hours: or their eqi^-^^enc^y sl^^ be:^ 
in tliose eaceas of work desig^aed tb/in^ competency of the 

teacher in; the area or grade; level being taught. At least 25> per- 
cent of the ihstructional staf r sh^ have earned a master 's degree 
or be engaged ia ;a. program leadihg to such a degree* " 

A proposed salary index based on prof essioned development through renewal 
of certificates is shown in Table 5. 



Table 5. 

A PROPOSED INDEK SALARX MODEL FOR LQUISIANA 
BASED ON CERTIFICATION RENEWAL - 
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NOTES ON THE PROPOSED SALARY SCHEDULE FOR LOUISIANA 
SHOWN IN TABLE 

1.. The salary schedule has been constructed on an index basis wlth-100 being 
the starting salary for'^a beginning teacher. 

2. The salary schedule expresses the levels or types of teaching certificates 
presented In the proposed teacher certification model for Louisiana* 

3. The schedule reflects the criteria for a teacher's salary schedule indexes 
discxissed in Chapter VTH. 

A: The schedule expresses annual Increments for each type of certificate or 
level of certificate by a factor of 5 . 

5. The schedule has been designed to provide Incentive for continual professional^ 
growth. ' , 

6 . The teacher Is rewarded by a factor of 10 when he qualifies for a higher 
certificate. 

7. The schedule recognizes advanced preparation, 

8. The number of Increments for each certlflcatl^^^^ related to the 
propose'Si requirements for issuing and renewing certificates. To illustrate, 
there are only two (2) increments for a provisional professional certificate, 
because it expires after a duration of three (3) years; there are nine (9) 
increments for a; standard professional certificate,, because the maximum tmmber 
of. years that a teacher should work on this certificate is ten (10):: Issued^ 
for five (5) years and renewed for one five (5) year period. 

=9. When -a tenured teacjher does ^not qualify for e higher certificate, hie salary 
is frozen at the level of the expiring certificate. 

' 3S1 - ■ • 
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11. Types of Certificates . ''^ - 

The-^foilowing types of teacher certificates vdll be issued to 
individuals who are eligible for employment in the public school 
system of Louisiana: 

-Provisional 
-Standard 
-Professional 
-Advanced Professional 

A. Provisional Certificate 

The Provisional Certificate is^ a probationary certificate 
valid for thi'ee (3)/ years, and= is not renewable. The^ 
certificate vili'be issued to an applicant v;ho has: had no teaching 
experience, if he has completed the follovdng requirements:: 
1. Completion of a regibnalil^ accredited and estate ""approved 

bachelor ^s degree program v/hich meets certification require-' 

ments. 

2- -^Has met all certification requirements for a teaching field. 

3. Has a major in at least one sub ject-inatter field. 

k* Recommehdatioh by a responsible official of the institution 

from which *he received the degree, verifying that the appli- 

_^ - — ^ * ^ 

cant has demonstrated competencies for effectiye teaching. 

B. Standard Certificate . . 

!• The Standard Certificate is valid for five %) years and 

it is issued to an applicant if he has completed the following: 
requlremonts ; 

, a.- Three (3) years .of successful i>eaching experience on a 
Provisional Certificate .= 



b. Six hours of additional college \study in an area of the 
applicant's assessed needs or the equivalent participation 
in a professional advancement program. 

c. Recommendation by the superintendent, based on the local 
school system's assessment of tiie applicant's teaching 
performance^.^. 

Renewal Requirementa . The Standard Certificate is renewable 
for one five-year period on the following bases: 

a. One (l) year of teaching on a Standard Certificate. 

b . Completion of one of the followihg during: the previous 
five years: 

(1)^ Six hours of additional study towards the completion 
of a master *s degree in the applicant' s.mj or field. 

02)- Six hours of additional study in^an area of his 

assessed; needj or the equivalent\^parti^^^^ 14 a 

State: Board of Eaementary and Seconda# Educa^^ 
approved inservice . training program developed by the 
employing sdiqol system. 

(3) One hundred fifty Cl50) professional deVelpp 

on the approval of the State Board of Elemra and 
Secondary Education. ^ 
c. Reconffliendatlon of the employJjag superintendent l^sed on 

the local school system's assessment of iiie applicant's 

teaching perf onnance . 

^ 

r 



Professional Certificate 

1. The ?rofessional Certificate is ■ valid -for five (5) 
years and it is issued to an applicant who meets the . 
following requirements; 

a. Qualified for a Standard Certificate. ^ 

' _ • . « » 

b. Has five (5) years of successful teaching experience'. 

c. Earned a master's degree in the applicant's special 
fieid or arek from a regionally accr^edited graduate 
school.; . 

d. Recommendation of the most recent employing superintendent 
based on tHe local school system's assessing 
applicant's teaching performance. - ^ 

2. Renewal Requirements . - The Prof essiohal Certificate may 
be renew,ed-for a five-year period on the following bases : 
;a. Completion of one of the; foliowing: ' ^ 

.(r); Six hpurs' of additional college study approved by ^ 

the employing superintendent as being rerevant tq^ 

- I 

the applicant ':s: teaching field;= or the equivalent 

- " " " ^ ; - I 

partiCsipation in a state approved l^service train^^ 
progj^Mi developed :by tfie employing school system.^, ^t-. 

(2) : Participation/ii an orgaidzed prog^ to - 

improve the applicsmt's competence in^^M teaching: 
position. 

(3) tee hxmdred fifty (150) professipnal development 

_ _ _ _ _ _ ^ _ 

Tmits on the approval of the State. Board of Elemen^ 
* and Secondary Education. 




Recommendation of the employing superintendent^ based on 
the system's evaluation of the. applicant's teaching 
performance. 

c. One year of teaching on. the expiring cei*tificate. 

D. Advanced Professional Certificate 

1. The Advanced ProfessioneuL Certificate is valid for six (6) 
years and it represents the highest teacher certificate to be 
issued in Louisiana. The holder of this cert.ificate is expected 
to demonstrate coiranitment to continuous .professional improvement 
It \dll be issued to axi applicant who meets the foLLovdng 

♦ 

requirements :: , ' . . 

a. Isolds a Professional Certific^^^^ 

b .^^ Complet ed an organized^ program of thii*ty or 'more hoxirs 
above the master's degree^ or a specialist degree or a 
doctorate degree. The employing superintendent must 
verify that the program is related to the applicant 's - , . 
- teaching assigmient.. 
c. Has two years of teaching on a Professional 
C erfciJic at e . ^ 
. d. Reconnnended by the employing superintendent,: ^based on 
the applicant's assessed- teaching performance. 

2. Renewal Requirem:ent3 . This certificate is valid for six 
years and it is renewable for an indefinite number of 
six-year periods on the following bases: 
a> The applicant must present evidence of having accrued 

, \ one hundred eighty (i80)' professional development 

units diafing. the period of the expiring certificate- 

3L* 5 ' r 
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b. Recommendation of the- employing superintendent based on 
and assessment of the applicant's performance. 
III. Professional Development, Uhits- 

The State Legislat^ore vail authorize the State Board of Elementary 
and Secondary Education to appoint a Statewide Committee on Professional 
Development to formulate recommendations on: 

A. Criteria for approving professional development units. 

B. Procedures for granting professional development units. 

C. Areas of experiences and activities yielding professional develop- 
ment units. . ' 

D. .A plan for converting professional advancement activities to pro- 
fessional development units as illustrated below: 

1. Active involvement^ in a oneKiay conference equals three (3) 
deyelppment units. (PDU's) " 

2. Earning three semester hours of coliege credit equals twenty- 
five (25=) PDU'S. 

3. Completion of a one-week workshop equals fifteen (150- PDU'S. 

4. One w.eek of educational travel equals fifteen (15^ PDU»S. 

E. Teachers may earn professional development units for Tenevang 
certificates by participating in such educational activities a§ 
listed in the following: " • " . 

1. 'Organized program of educational travel. 

2. Active involvement in educational meetings and conferences. 

3 . Creative produ^tion'^n the-aii:.s'. ^ 

4. Supervising student teaching. 

5. ^ Participation in ^rkshops sponsored by a imiversity or jointly 

by a \uiiversity and a local school' system. 
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\ .6. Participation in an inservxce improvement program sponsored by 
the loeal jschoor sjrstem. , . 

7. Formal college study. \ ' 

8. Development of innovative instructional programs/ 

9. Independent^ study. ^ . ' - . ^ 

10; Publishing articles/in professional journals. 

-- // 

li: 'Working vath local^^and state agencies on programs which aio 
related to education. - ^ 

This '^ist va.ll be extended bjl th£ State Committee on 
Professional Development . ' ' ^ 

^E. The State Committee membership of fifteen (l5) vail consist of 
representatives of the follovdng: 

1, State Department of Education \ 

- 1- ^ 

. ^ 2. Classroom^t etchers :/^- 

3. • ffi.gher educational institutions 

*■ » * — 

4. Local school superintendents 

5. School adminis1>ratprs ' * / ' . 

6. Lay public . 

The state committee coxtld be composed of the same representation 

- r " ' 

as recommended for a State Certification Com4ssion discuss^^ 
See: also conunittee recommendations, Chapter ^11/ which enyiston a 
single state cqmrnittee to advise the State Board on Elementary and \ 
Secondary Education on cer-tification. 
Local School System Committeei; 

Each parish or city system will be required to appoint a Pfofessibnal 
Development Committee • This comDd.ttee wiy. have as its major responsi-^ 
bill ty certifying to the State Board of Elementaiy and Secondary. 
Education tlmt prof ession|d development submitted by applicants 

for renewing certificates .are related to thei^ teaching positions and 
may improve their competencies . OS'V ^ 



. The local committee membership of .t>jelve (12) will consist of 

classroom tet.jhers, administrators, local school board members, local 

school superintenden ^T, ^ a member of a higaer education in^itu- 

tion and the lay public. ^ (See Chapter XII for committee recommendations 

regarding size, composition ar.d selection of local committees.) 

V. Local; System InsenrLce Training Program 

A locfiuL school system may develop a program for the inservice 

improvement of its teachers. Jf participation in the inservice train- 

ing program is to be applied towards meeting requirements for the 

* _ 
renewal of certificates, the program must be submitted to the State 

3^ard ^of Elementary and Secondary Education for approval. Additionally, 

it is required! - / 

A. That the program be related to both the needs of the teachers and 

, those of «the school system. ^- ^ ' 

B. That representatives of classroom teachers, sediool administrators, 
superintendent's staff, 'local sdipol board, parents and other lay 
public be involved in the development of the program. 

C. That the program be ':approved by the loccJ. school board. 

D. That provisions be made forjevaluating the effectiveness of the 
- program. * ^ 

VI . Local Teacher Assessment Program 

The state Legislature will require that each local school system- ^ 
establish a Teacher Evaluation and Assessment Conmiittee to formulate ^ 
.plans for assessing the performance of holders of Provisional Ce:&tificates 
^ (prbbationary teachers) and the perforntfince of teachers who are applying 
for the renewal of certificates. The committee membership must include: 
A. Representatives of classroom teachers with Standard, Professional 



and Advanced Professional Certificates . 
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B» Representatives of school administrators. » ^ 

C. Representatives of the local school superintendent's staff. , 

D. Representatives of the local school board* - 

All plans miist be approved by the State Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 

The State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education will appoint a , 
committee to formiaate rationale, criteria and guidelines for assessing 
teaching -performance . 

Transition from Ctaryent Certification Standar ds 

The proposed certification standards will not apply to teachers 
who are holders of state life certificates, Type A and Type B. All 
teacher^ with expiring prpbationeiy certificates will be required to 
apply for ^Standard Certificates . 
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Establishment of a State Teacher Certification Conmiission 



Chapter VII, which relates to state teacher certification 
standards and practices coiranissions and boards , revealed that there is a 
national trend toward the establishment of State Teacher Certification 
Standards and Practices Commissions ana Boards, that in twenty five states 

teachers are given thS- opportunity to share in the governance of the teach- 

P 

ing profession through their representation on teacher certificttion 
commissions and boards.; that vdth the e^cception of two .states, California 
and Oregon, teacher certification commissions and boards are not autonomous 
agenpies; and that there has been the tendency for the mentiership of fetate 
Teacher Certification Stmdards .and Practices Commissions to be representa-"' 
tive of all the major groups actively involved in the development and 
administration of the public schools . " \ ' . * 

Based on the findings of Chapter VII, the foriowing presents recommenda- 
tions relating to the establishment of a State Teacher Certification Commis-; 
sion for: Lovdsiana: t * 

1. ^ C^^eating- the^ State Teacher Certification Commission . It is 

recommended that the State Board of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion establish a State Teacher Certification Commission with a 
* membership of fifteen, serving three-year staggered terms.. 
- Members shouM terms. 



Members hip > It is recommended that the membership pf the Commission 

be representative of the following: 

Public School Teachers 4 

School Principals ' 2 

Local School Superintendent ^ * 1 

Louisiana School Boards Association 1 

State Department of Education 1 

State Boa3?d for Elementary and 

Secondary Education 1 

Higher Educational Institutions 1 
- Lay Public (parents) 2 
Business arid Industry ^ 1 

Labor . 1 

It is to be noted that BXi effort has been made to include as 
members of the Commission represent Stives of both the producers of 
the educational product (teachers);, the educational prodixct itself 
(students): and ttie consmers^^^o the: product (publi^c) . This membef- 
ship composition seems to be justified on the groimds that teachin| 
is a public service profession. ^ ^ 

Opjportunities should be provided for the groups included on the 

Commission to make nominations for their respective representatives. 

# - 

Budget. It is recommended that the State Legislature appropriate 
an annual operating ^budget to employ a professional staff and to 
finance the work of .the Coiranission, 

Duties and Responsibilities > It is recommended that the responsi- 
bilities of the Commission consist of the foHowing: 

a. Developing reqxiirements for teacher certification. 

b. .. Developing standards for the accreditation of teacher 

education programs in co]ieges of education. 



c. Developing teacher performance standards. 

d. Developing standards for retaining teachers in the teaching 
profession. 

e. Developing stanuards and procedures .for monitoring the ethical 
behavior of teachers. 

f . Conducting hearings on matters pertaining to suspension and 
revocation of certificates. 

g. Conducting studies and research on matters related to the 
improvement of teachers. 

Working Procedures . It is recommended, that all actions of the 
Commission be subject to the approval o:f the State Boaixl for 
Elementary and Secondary Education. Actions of i/he CoEranissioh 
should be forwarded to the State Bo ard= for Elementary a^d ^ 
Secondary Education by the State Department of Education after 
it has had sufficient time to assess the -reconmiendations - 
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CHAPTER XII 

% • 

REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR BY THE . 

GOVERNOR'S JIDUCATIO^^ STUDY COl-IMiTTEE 

(Adopted April 21+;' 1975) 

The Governor's Education Study Committee was charged with slJudying various 
facets of public education. The top priority of the committee focused on the 
question of teacher pay and, because of the shortness of time, toth the committee 
and staff devoted most of their time to this question. 

The opinion surveys commissioned by the. Governor's Education Study Committee 
revealed that teacher pay is in the forefront of concern to teachers . Principals 
raiiked increased teacher pay as their second priority, followed only by concern 
for student discipline. The public, on ''.he other hand, had less concern over 
higher teacher pay, but over half of the public did feel teachers were not paid 
enough. . 

Research by committee staff revealed that teachers' salaries compared , with 
.other professions are usually low on an annual basis. Teachers' salaries compare 
somewhat more favorably on a monthly basis (nine months' for teachers), partictilarly 
with professions not involving scientific and technical fields. 

Salaries paid teachers^ in Lomsiam^ compared w^ levels in other 

states show Loixisiana is quite low, even allowing; for cost of living: differences. 
Average teachers' salaries in Louis iajia rank ^1^ only among the ^0 states, but 

even anqng the 13 neighboriiig^sou-^^^^ Estimates f or the cxifrent 197^75 

year shov Louisiana raidcs: 38th among the^O states and 7t^^^a^ i3> southern 

states. vLpMsiaiia'sr S'tending has beenvdrppping: in recent years> indicating other 
states are making a greater effori. . Comparisons of Lpuisisaia teachers' salaries 
as a perceiitage of the mtional average a£ the south also reyral that Lpuisiana 
teacher pay is relatiyely low. ' ' 

The committee's j:ecommendatipns on teachers' salaries envision new approaches^- 
=(1)- the proposed new schedule is structiired: to permit greater equity and to 
- facilitate future changes: emd (2) a new sala^^ inducement ap^^ through certifi- 
cation sho\0.d increase teacher competencies and hence %e qxialfty pf educatipn. 

/ - - ' 

In your charge to the committee;, the possibility of basing teacher pay on 

strengthened certif icatipn requirements was: mentioned : 

" it should be more important to ail of iis to mke certain that our 
teachers constantly renew themselves by Keing, required; to^ become 
recertified- at least eveiy f^ I would hope that the State 

Bpard^ of Education would move to Estrengthen the certif icatipn standards 
so that no teacher in the futiire who; is unqualified can become 
certiTied. Increases might be contingent on meeting new and higher 
re certif icat ion requirements . " 

The following reconDnendations have been adopted by the committee by a majprity 
vpte of \ the membership. The committee regrets that, due to the OiMtatipns^ 
time, i^ could not delve into more areas i/hich are of ma^or concern. An enumeration 
pf those areas in which research has not yet been completed as well as areas in 
which it was not possible to initiate research follow the recommendations of the 
committee. 
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RECOf^MENDATION 1: NEW STATE TEACHER SALARY SCffiTOULE 



It is recoimaended that ^ the legislatiire enact a new state^teacher salary 
schedule which would grant all teachers an increase,* 

1. T!he* reconnnended new salary schedule should be based on an indexv^ .The 
present state schedule is a composite of varying approacHes of the past, and 
does not treat all teachers equitably in terms of annual increments and degrees 
attained. 

An ind'ixed &clary schedule has several advantages. It permits equitable 
policies in terms of experience, training level ^Eind amy other factors infused 
into salary levels^. ^ It has the further advantage of permitting future salary 
changes by merely changing the starting salary for beginning bachelor's degree 
teachers, since salaries of all other categories are expressed as a percentage 
of this base figure. 

2. "For 1975-7p> i't is recommended that all teachers be paid according to 
the salary schedule for Option. I. The starting salary for beginning bachelor's 
degree teachers would be $7,500. Under the index schediile, the ayerage teacher 
salary would be $9, 7'*6, an increase of approximately H. percent above the 
teacher salaiy schedule in effect for 1975-7$ ^der present :law. Most teachers 
woxili receive a $900 to $1, 000 raise . These salaries wpiild be paid by the state 
and do not include local supplements. (See Table 1.^ *v 

3. The; index schedule embodied^ in the ()ption I pay plan grjants all teachers 
a yeajrly experience increment of 3»5 percent of base pay, ^An increment of 8 
percent of base pay is granted= to teachers with a ;m .Additional 
increments of 7 percent, 10 percent and llf ^percent over the master 's 

are given for persons attainijlg the master ^plus 30 graduate hours, specialist 
in education-and doctorate , respectively. "(See Table 2.) 

The dollar difference between the present state schedule and that proposed 
under Option I is shown in Table 3« 

k. The recommended salary schedu^^ for 1975-76 would require $399 million, 
including $lS million to "annualize" the iiac^^^ ^ 
session plus provision for additional special education teachers. The cost of 
fujading the new salary schedule ^in 1975-76 w6xad ]?e $^^^ million over the 1975-76 
schedule as presently authorized by ]^w. (See Table l.,0 

5. An added salary schedule;,. Opticin II, ^ould go into effect for 1976^77* 
Teachers employed prior to July 1; .I976 who elect to work unde^^ wotild 
continue to be paid under this schod^^ However, newly hired teachers and others 
electing to follow ^the professional development program, discussed under Recommen- 
dation 2, would be paid according to %he salary ^schedule of Option H. 

The Option II sal^Tr schediile provides increment which are 3 percent above 
salaries imder Option I, except for the first three years of teaching e:jqperience 
under all categories of certificates . (Salaries for the first tltree years of 
teaching experience woiild be the/ same under Option I and 11 Additional incre- 
ments for experience are prpvided under Option H authorized 
(See Table If.) 4^^^' 
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Table 1. 

INCREASES IN TEACHERS' SALARIES THAT WOULD RESULT FROM RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF GOVERNOR'S EDUCATION STUDY COMITTEE 



(a) 

1) Average teacher salary paid by state: 
1975-76: 

Present schedule $ 8,7h-1 ^ 
Recommended schedule . $9*7*^6 

Increase in average teacher s^ary paid- by state xmder 
recommended schejdule: 

1975-76 over I97M5 ~ $ 1>289 or I556 _ 
1975-76 over present 

schedule for 1975-76— $1,005 or 11% 

^ 2) State funds to finance teachers * salaries 

I97I1--75 $31^0 million 

1975^76 ~ ' , CcO^ , * ' 

Present ;£che(iule $358 million^ /^x 

Regommehded scheidige — 

Increase;, recommended schedule for 1975^76 * . ^ 

over present schedule for 1975-76 — $^1 million or 11^ 

3) Cost per day: Average per teacher $5^.15 

Overall $2.2 million 

if) Cost for teacher retirement: 
i97l|«.75 -~ $27 million 

1975-76— - ^ . 

Present schedule -$^^ 
Recommended schedule $31.,9 rniHi^^ 

Increase in teacher retirement cost, recommended schedule for 
1975-76 over present schedule for 1975-76 ~ $3*3 million 



(a) 
e 



Includes salaries of principals paid l^y ttie state in accordance with their 
dxperience and degrees, the same as though they were teachers. The =$9,'^50 ' 
average teacher salary for I97I1--75, estimated .by staff of the State Department 
of Mucation^ does not include principals but does inclM© local supplements . 
The staff of the SDE estii^tes instructional staff 

(teachers, principals, assistant superintendents and s^^ Instruction in 

special areas) for 19711^^^ is $9,-705 including local supplements. 



:(Cpntinued) 



Table 1- 
(Continued) 

^Excludes state payment of Yjk non&egree teachers in line with recommendations 
of Governor's Education Study Committee. It is assumed, that local systems would 
replace nondegree teachers with beginning bachelor degree teachera t9 conform 
with the number of teachers allotted and paid by the state. There would be little 
difference in initial cost for this change . * - ' 

^^^Increase due primarily to additional special education teachers - 5^'^ fulitime 
and another 67O who would be employed for varying portions of the school year 
as children are evaluated and, placed in special education classes. Increase also 
^results from full year financing of jfche $^!-00 or 5 percent raise authorized by the 
1975 Ex. Sess. The additional special education teachers would cost the state 
approximately $9 million, and the full year cost of the 1975 salary raise another 
$9 million. - 
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Table 3* ' 

DOLLAR DIFFERENCE ^ 
PRESENT SALARY FOR 1975-76 AND PROPOSED SALARY, OPTION I FOR 1975-76 



Years of 

Experience St andard Professional 



0 


$ 770 


$ 1159- 


1 


*821 


1210 


2 


- 873 


1262 


3 


925 


131*^' 


% 


976 


1365 


3 


1027 


1310 


6. 


1079 


1256 


7 


1131 


3486, 


8 


ll8l 


1116 


9 


1110 


IOI16 


10 


10»ll 


977 


11- 


908 


12 







Advanced Professional 
^ A B Post Professional 



$ 1681I ' 


$ 1592 


$ 1»I70 


1738 


l6kk 


1522 


1787 


1695 


1573 


1838 




1519^ 


1890 




lltUS 


178J| 


1687 


n.378 


1670 


15.63 


0^309 




lh39 


12kO 


lk20 


1313- 


1170 


1295 


1187 


1099 


1170 


1062 • 


1029 


10l|3 


=938 


960 


919 


812 


890 



Key: tlV Standard: Requires a bachelor's degree. ^ 

:?pV Prof essix^nal : Requires a masteir^s degree and is eligible for a 
staMfiLrd ce^ 

(3) Advanced Prof essionai ; - 

(^) Requires completion o^^ 30 
nours^beyond a m degree aid^ is eligible for a 

professional certificate. 
(B) Requires completion of ^^a specialist In education degree 
aid i^ eligible for a prof essio^l cerMf icate. 
(If) Post Professional; . Requdres^completic^ri of a Ph. Di or Ed. D. 
degree and is eligi"ble for an. advanced\ prof essionai certificate . 
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Table 5, 



ESTIMATED COST OF FUNDING SALARY INCREASES FOR OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

1975-76 

ft22 Supervisors, Visiting Teachers ' ' 

. ^AiTpresent schedule (12/9 of $10,080) 

'" "" Increase under" recommended schedule • ^ ,}}'r^a 

Retirpment, 8% k3k,GlQ 

6,627 Bus Operators , ^I' fi^v' USQ 
+ 10% on base compensation alone- . . ^'^2^3 '975 

Retirement , B%- ■ ' . > - ^ » 

l,tt50 Special Education Aides " • 

60 Bus Attendants 7;;'i,n- 

+ 10% it3 1,210 

Retirement, 8% ' 379,it65 

10,958- Clerical, Custodial, Maintenance 

69,553,558 

+ i0% 6.955,356 ' ^ 

76, 508, 91 it . ■ „ 

X as% 65,032,57^ 

■ Retirement, 8% 5,202,606 

8,521 Lunchroom .Employees ^S'noc' Qrl ■ 

^ Retirement, 3)^ ' ' 1,087,990 

Private, Parochial Lunch Erplbyees , ■''S?^'?^? 

+ 10% _ 3t>9;,a7j i 

TOTQL $177,,638,29tt 

Total excluding salary increases ' - 

Total increase .1975-76 recommended over 1975-76 _ 

' present salaries ' ■ Sl3,503:,556 
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RECOMMENDATION. 2: TEACHER CERTIFICATION PLAN 



The majoi^ goal of this reconm^idation is to improve the quality of teaching 
through a certification program bas^ un continuing professional development With 
accompanying financial inducement. 

Th« proposed teacher certificatior plsfn would have the following major 
features : 

1. Teachers would be encouraged to continue their, prof essional development 
thro\igh a salary inducement schedule • Presently employed teachers could choose 
not to enter into a professional development prograk without jeopardizing their 
salaries, ceftification or employment but such teacher^ would not receive the 
professional, development salary increment. ^ 

2. Persons possessing. a valid teacher certificate prior to July 1, 197^ need 
not be certified under Option II which calls for a professional developipent program 
However, teachers 'initially employed after July 1, 1976 would be required to follow 
a prof ftRsionai development progrdUii under Option II and coitLd hot revert to Option I 

' • _ ^ 

3. . Teacher certificate^ would be renewed every^ five jears under Option. I arid ^ 
II. Option I requires only continuous teaching for renewial, as is the present 
policy. Under Option II, a teacher would have to accumulate at least I50 profes-- 
sibnai improvement points through participation in organized college study, local 
system inservice improvement programs and teachef-plaiined self-improvement progrSns 

If. A State Coipittee on Professional Development, consisting of 15' members 
representing various components of the school system and lay =public> would be 
appointed to fojrmuiate criteria and piucedures for granting professional improve- 
ment points and to maintain appx'opriate records 

5. A Local Comnittee on Prof e^ssional Development, also representative of the 
.school system and the lay public, would.be nanjed to certify that professional 
development plans of teachers were in compliance with stat^. standards ^nd to: advise 
local school systems on needs well as development of inservice programs. 

6. Local school systems would plan and implement professional inservice 
programs to p^rnat each teachef* to accumulate at least half the required number 
of 'professional improvement points at the local system level. 

7. The proposed professional development pl^ would be activated at the 
beginning of the 197^77 school year since a year^uld be * jqyilred to develop 
the procedures and inservice prdgramsV , ' , ^ 

R. S. 17:1^11 empowers the State Board of Education *to prescribe qmlificatiqns 
for certification of teachers. However, the present recommendation Hnks^ teacher 
certification to teacher salaries and teacher salary schedules must be enacted 
and funded by the legislature. Therefore, the* proposed teacher certification jplan 
should either be established^ by legislative act, or the legislature should -pa^idate 
the_State ^Board of Elementary and -Secondary Education to establish certification 
standards in cdnfoiMCnc^\with t^^ proposed plan for certification^ and /the accom- 
.panyihg: salary schedule. ] ^ . ; % ' 
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DETAILS OF PROPOSED TEACHER GERTinCATION PLAN ^ . 
' UNDER RECOl^NDATION 2 
1. Classes of Certificates 

This certification plan offers to teachers two options: Option I pormits 
a teacher to be certified on the basis of training and experience; and Option II 
permits a teacher to. be certified on the basis of evidence of continuing 
professional development. Teachers- who accept the Option II plan are expected 
to ^demonstrate a commitment to continuous professional development. 

Option I will become effective July 1, 1975 and Option II, July 1, 1976* 

The model's flexibility allows presently employed teachers to move from 
Option I to Option II, and vice versa, without jeopardizing their certification 
for continued employment. Teachers holding a valid certificate prior to July 1, 
1976 will not be required to pallicipate in Option-li. Teachers initially 
employed after July 1, I976 are required to follow Option II and may not later 
select Option I. The following classes of certificates will be issued to indivi- 
duals who are eligible for employment in the public school system of Louisiana: 

- Standard I and II 

- Professional- 1 and II 

^ Advanced Prof essionfiuL A, I and 11 and B, I and II 

- Post Professional I and' IT. 

2. Professional Development Programs 

Applicants for Option II certificates must f ile >diih the local system 
professional development committeG an approved pleuni for continuous profes- 
sional development for the period of the; five-year certificate in coitfqr^ 
with state gtiidelines and the ^ local prbfessional improvement program. - 

■^^ ' # 

The applicant's plans laust provide for the accumulation of a minimum, of 
150 professional improvement points (^^^ toing the five-year period in 
accordance with the following: 

^ ^ . \ 

(1/) Formal organized college ^s^udy> 0-100 PIP' s. 

(2) Participation in local insei^ce programs, 50-150 PIP^ s. 

(3) Teacher-planned self-djnprovement activities, O-5O PIP' s. 

Local, school systems shall make available inseryice prd^ams so that teachers 
caa earn at least half of th^ir re^quired jH^i^^ ttoough a local inservice program. 

A participant in Option II may alter his plan during the five-year period with 
approval of the local prof essiojial development- commit 

A * ______ -^^ 

If an applicant "completes his iapproyed. progr^ of professional development 
during the five-year period of ttie certificate,; he^^^^m^^ renew his. certificate 
under Option 11 by filing a new five-year plan. If emt applicant fails to complete^ 
-his -approved program of professioiaal development during the five-year period of the 



certificate, he may be granted an additional year to. complete the program provided 
there were extenuating circmstances. 

If an applicant under Option II who was employed prior to July 1, 197^ fails 
to complete his approved program of professional development during the five- 
year period of the certificate or an ^.Jditional year if there were extenuating 
circumstances^ his certificate will be renewed under Option I rather than Option i: 
He must ^accumiilate those points that he failed to earn under Option II before he 
may reenter Option II. . , 

3* Requirements for Certificates 

A. STMPARD I AND II 

Currently employed teachers have the option of applying for Standard I or 
Standard II. * 

General Requirements . 

1. Completion of a regionally accredited and state approved bachelor *s 
degree program which meets certification 'requirements. 

2. Met all certification requirements for a teaching field. 

3. Has a major in at least one subject-matter field or area. 

Recommendation by a responsible official of the institution from 
vwhich he received the degree, verifyiiig: that* the applicant has 
demonstrated competencies for effective teaching. 

STANDARD I is valid for an indefinite number of five-year periods on 
continuous use . " * " 

< 

Standard II is valid for five yearsz.and will be issued to teachers who^ 
have filed vd'th t local system professional development comnittee an 
approved plan for continuous professional development for the five-year 
period of the certifica^ ' * * 

Renewal Requirements . The Standard Certif icate^II is renewable on the 
f oHowing bases : 

!• A miniimim of one year of teaching on a Standard Certificate. 

2. Successful completion of the approved five-year prof essional^ develop- 
ment plan as discussed above. , ^ 

3. Filing of a new five-year professional development plan. 
PROFESSIONAL I AND II 

Currently employed teachers have the option. of applying for Professional I 
or Professional 11.^ . ^ 

PROFESSIONAL I is valid xor an.indefinite number of five-year pericas 
< on Continuous use and it is issued to an applicant who meets the following 
requirements : 

" ' ' 413 
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1. Qualified for a Standard Certificate. 

2. Earned a mster's degree in .the applicant's special field or area from 
a •regionally accredited graduate schools 

P pOFESSIONAL II is valid for five years and is issued to an applicant who 
meets the following requirements: 

1. Qualified for a Standard Certificate. 

2. Earned a master's degree from a regionally accredited graduate school. 

3. Filed with the local professional development committee an approved 
five-yesLT plan for continuous professional development. 

Renewal Requirements . The Professional Certificate II may be renewed on 
the following liases: 

1. Completion of the professional development plan under the expiring 
certificate. 

2. One year of teaching on the exp^^^ " _ 
3i Filing of a new five-year prof essiohal development^ pi 

ADVANCED PROVISIONAL A . I Alfe II 

Currently employed^ teachers have the option of applying for Advanced^ 
.Prpfessional A, I* or IT.^ 

ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL A^ ^I is valid for an; indefij^te nmber pf five-year 
periods on continuous use" It will be issued^ to an applicant who meets the 
following reqidrements : 

1. Is qualified^ for a Professional Certificate. 

2. Completed a program of thdity or more hours above the master 's 
degree:. Persons who have initiated a program of 30 graduate hoiirs 
beyond the master's degree as of July l^- 19^^^^^ vd.ll operate under 

the prior existing laws^^^^^ June 30,. 1980.'^ Those persons initiating; 
a program of 30 graduate hours beyond the? master ' s degree must acquire 
the 30 additional graduate houis under a planned prograjn. 

ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL A. II is valid for five yeears. It win be issued to 
an isclpplicajit who meets the following reqidrements : 

1. Is qualified for a Professional Certificate. 

2. Completed a program, of 'thirty or mure hoia^S: above the master ^:s degree. 
Persons who have initiated a program of 30 graduate hours beyond the 
master 's degree as of July 1, I975 will operiate^^ u^ the prior 
^existing laws until June 30 , I98O; Those per sons initiating; a 
program of 30 /^aduate h^^ beyond the master's degree must 

the 30 additional graduate hours^^^^^^ a .planned program. 

<j 

3.- Has two years of teaching om^^ofessional Certificate. 



k* Filing of a five-year professional development plan. 

I^eneval Requir e ments . The Advanced Professional A, II is valid for five 
years and is renewable on the following bases: , 

1. Completion of the professional development plan under the expiring 
certificate. 

2. One year of teaching on the expiring certificate. 

3/ Filing of a new five-year professional development plan. 

• D. ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL BV 1 AND II 

Currently employed teachers have the option of applying for Advanced 
Professional B, I or II. 

ADVANCED PROF ES SIONAL B. I is valid' for an indefinite number of five-year 
periods on continuous use. It will 1>e issued to an applicant who meets 
* the following requir^ents: 

1. Is qualified for a Prof essibhal Certificate. - 

2. Completed a specialist in education degree. 

A DVANCED PROFESSIONAL B. 11 is valid for five years . It will be issued 
to^an: ^applibaht who me et s - the following: r eqi^ements : 

1. Is qtxalified f or a Professional ;Certif icate . 

2. Completed a specialist in education degree. 

3 . Has -two years of teaching on a PrMessioMl Certifi^^^ 

k . Filing of ^drive-year pr of e ssipnal .development plan . 

Renewal Requirements . The Advanced I^ofessional 'B^ II is valid for five 
years find is renewibl on the following bases: 

1. Completion of the profession:al development plan under the expiring 
certificate . - - 

- -2. One year of teaching on the expiring certificate. 

3* Filing of a new fiver^yeax professionalvdevelopment plan# 

E. POST PROFESSIONAL I AND-n 

Cijrrently employed teachers have the option of applying, for Post= 
Professional I or IT. 

POST PROFESSIONAL I is valid for an indefinite number of five-year periods 
on continuous use It vili be issued to an applicant wh*^ meets the following: 
r equ±remerits : ^ 
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!• Is qiiialified for an Advanced Professional Certificate.. 



2. Holds a doctorate degree.. ' 

POST PROFESSIONAL 11 'is valid for five years. It will be issued to an 
applicant who moets the following requirements r 

1. Is qtaalified for an Advanced Professional Certificate. ^ 

2. Holds a doctorate degree. 

3* Has two years of teaching on a- Prof essioml Certificate. 

1|. Filing of a five-year professional development plcua.* ' 

Reneiml Requirements > The Post Professional 11 is valid for five years 
and is renewable on the following bases: ■ * ^ 

1. Completion of the professional development .plan under the expiring 
certificate. 

2. ^0ne yeea? of t^chiiig pn^^t^^ , . 

3. Filing of a new. five-year prof essiorusuL development pleoi. 

k. State Committee on Professional Deveronmeht 

The state I^gislatinre shall authorize the Sta^ Board = of memeni^^ 
Se_conda3^ Education to appoint a State Committ^^ oh jftpof essional Development . 

Compo sit ion of State Comnlitt e e 

ThG .State Committee on Prqfessionfd: Development wiM consiat of 15 .members, 
to serve for three-year staggered terms . Member aMp shall be composed of 
rejpresentatives of the following:' 



state Board for En-ementeoT- and Secondary Educati^^^ 


1. 


State Depar^ent of Education 


i 


Classroom Teachers 


k 


Institutiohs; of ttigher Education 




Local School Superintendents 


i 


liouisiana School ■Boards Asspcia'tiori 


1 


School ftrincipals 


2 


Lay Public 


.2 


Business and Industry 


=1 


Labor 


1 



This committee could also serve as a State Certl^cation Counci^^^ vwhich would 
act Iji^an advisory capacity to the State Board or KLemehtary cuid :S_econdary 
Education/ if the board: w^^^ ((See Chapter XI 
for staff recommendation^: relating to establishmeht of a state certification 
commission for Louisiana . ) 



The State Committee on Professional Dovelopment shall formulate recommendations 
to the State Board. of Elementary and Secondenry Education regarding state guide- 
lines on professional improvement points (PIP*s)» 

1. Criteria for approving professional improvement points. 

1 

2. Procedures for granting prof essional improvement points. 

3. . Areas of experiences and activities yielding professional improvement 

points . 

If. ^ Serve as an appeals commi ttee on ceri^ifi cation. 

(a) Both teachers and the local superintendent may appeal the decision 
or recommendation of the Local School System Conmiittee on-Pro- 
fessional Development to the State Board^ for Elementary and Secondary 
* Education through the Statewide Committee and the State Department 

of Education. 

All actions and^ recommendations of the State Committee would be 
subject to approval by the State Bperd for Elem^htajcy 
dary Education. 



5. Plan for converting: prof essioi^ ad^^cement activities to professional 
improvement points as illustrated below: 

(a^): Active j^volvement in a one-day conferenc^e equals PIP's. 
(_b| Earr^i Tig thr:ee semester hours of college credit equals 25 PIP' j3. 
( cO Completion of a one-week workshop equals 15 PIP ' s . 
(dX O^e week of educational ^ equals I5 PIP' s. 

* - - , -~ = 

6 . I&intain records on points^ eeurned by teachers partici^ting in Option^ II . 
Thi S'tate Board of Elementary and= Secondary Education shfill 
establish-^r^^^^^^ monitoring PIP' s earned ^ teachers pw-tic- 
ipatin^ in Option II. 

5, Professional Improvement Points 

Teachers may earn proves sional improvement podits (PIPVs) for renewi^^ 
certificates: by participatihg in suet educational in^ 
the following, under guidel^^ apjproved by the State Board^ of Elementary 
and Sec<^dary Education : 

1. Participation in ah inservice improvement program sponsored by the 
local school system. 

2. Participation in workshops: ^sponsored^ by a university 6r^ jointly by 
a university and a local school system. 



3. Formal college study. 

k. Development of innovative instructional programs. 

5. Independent study. 

6. Organized program of educational travel. 

7. Supervising student teaching* 

8. Creative production in the arts. 

9. Active involvement in educational meetings and conferences. 

10. Publishing articles in professional journals. 

11. Working with local and state agencies on programs which are related 
to education. 

TM^ list will be extended and PIP' s for each activity determined by the 
State Committee on Professional Development . 

6. Local Professional Developmerit Committee 
Qompos iti on of Local Cosiiitte e ' 

Each parish or city system will be required to appoint a Local Prof essionjil 
Development Committee, to consist of k teachers, 2 principals, 2 representatives 
of the publiV3 ancl 1 instructional supervispi^, all to serve three-year staggered 
terms** 

In order to obtain teacher representation, each school within the local 
syfltem will elect a teacher. Among: those so elected, the president of the 
school board will draw 9 names as a nominating panel . Such pa^Bl will select 
the four teachers: in^propori thejracial dist^^^ of students in such 

systems, or as near as the proportion will permit. ^ , 

Principals will elect 2 representatives; the school board will select 2 
representetives of the Ru^^ instructional supervisory staff will select 

1 representative • ' - 

ResDonslbilities of Local Committee 

TMs coimittee will have as its certif^yLng to the State- 

Committee on ProfessioM^^ the Teacher Certification Council) 

ttot professional improvemient poiiits: submitted by applicemts for entering Option II 
and for continuing in such program confoi^m to stkte standards. 

At the end of each year, participants in Cation IT shaOi submit a .progress= 
report on progesaipnal development activities to the Local Professional Development 
Committee. 
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Actions- and recommendations of the local committee will be submitted to the 
local school superintendent" for approval. If the superintendent doe^ not support 
the recommendation of the committee, the committee can override the superintendent 
by- a two-thirds vote. The teacher or .superintendent has the option of appealing 
the" local decision to' the state committee. 

Responsibilities of Local' School System ■ 

Each parish and pity school system shall develop a program for the inservice 
improvement of its teachers. The local professional development committee shall 
advise the local school, board as to types,-of programs needed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: SALARY INCREASEiS FOR OTHER SCHOOL El-IPLOYEES 

#' ' ' ■ ■ 

The committee recommends that other school employees be granted the following 
increases: 

1. . Supervisors and Visiting Teachers : Tinder the State Minimum Foundation. 
Program, state appropriations for salaries of supervisors and visiting teachers 
are pegged at 12/9ths of "the salary paid a teacher with a master Vs degree and 
11 years' experience., This salary is $13, '^'^O for 1975-76 based on present law, 
but would* be $llf,651 under the recommended salary schedule. This represents an 
increase of $1,211 or 9 percent per supervisor or visiting teacher. ^ 

2. Other School Employees : The^committee recommends a 10 percent increase 
for salaries of school bus operators; bus attendants; special education aides; 
clerical, custodial and maintenance persoainel; and lunchroom employees. School 
bus operators would receive the 10 percent increase on base compensation only 
and not operational expense. The full increase of 10 percent should be funded 
by the state for 1975-76 except for clerical, custodial and maintenfluice pe^ 
Since the state does not control the number or salaries-p^ 

ahi maintenance personnel, it is recommended that the state ^p^ 

the cost of Increases for such employees^ and ttie local systems pay 15 percent. It j 
is furtte^^ that aUocations to local systems for such cierical:, custodia 

and^mi^tenarice personnel f onow the ;State Board of Education Cprmula which is 
^>ased on the number of teachers allotted; by the state and empl^ed^ by the local 
•systems. 

» 

3. Cost : The cost of recommended salary increases for other school eraployees > 
for 19^5-76 would be- $13 . 5vniilLion above "cbsts imder the present system. Table 5 ; 
itemizes the increases . 

The committee acknowledges that^ its reconnnendatlpns for salary increases 
for various types of school employees are stopgap meastires. Research is needed 
to formulate policies so that the state can effectively and^^equitably allocate 
salarjr funds to the v^ious local school systems, and also ^jirovide ceilings on !^ 
the amount of state funds required. * 'V 
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HECOMHENDATION It: PAYMENT FOR ADDITIONAL INSmVICE DAYS 

In Lotiisiana the state^ pays^ teachers for l80 days a year, althoxigh some 
other states provide payment for additional days de^|oted to professional development. 

The number of days for which teachers are compensated should be extended by 
two days, beginning in 1975-76, and a day should be added each year, up to five 
days. These additional^ days should be devoted to in-service training approved 
by the State Board of Eiemente^ and Secondary Education, and all teachers should 
be required to participate. The cost of two additional days in 1975-76 would be 
$lf, If million. , ^ 

RECOMMENDATION 5; ELIMINATION OF STATE PAYMENT FOR NONDEGREE TEACHERS 

Present state policy encourages local systems to employ teachers "without 
degrees even though there is an ample supply of "teachers with degrees.- 

To upgrade the profession, teachers lacking a degree should not be incorporated 
into the state minimum salary schedule except for the following; 

1. Teachers with a lifetime certificate and ^at least 15 years exp^^^ 

who W7e now ^id the same- as a bachelor degree teacher i Lif ettoe certificates to 
hondegpee teachers ha^^ been issued since July 1, 191^7? there are oriy 25 
such teachers today. This provision is specified, in R. S. 17;lf22.2 and should be 
retained. 

2. Teachers in^ trade and industrial education, who can substitute si^ .years 
work experience for conege wor^ also pa^^ the same a|ia bachelor degree* 
teacher -— ap^^^^^ TMs, provision is specified in a 
State Board of Education re^ of June 26, 1970 but should be incorporated 
into law a^ R. S. i7:'^22.2 



IffiCOimCATION 6: STATE POLICT FOR TEACHING EffMipCE 



Present law (R.S. 17:lf2lf) provides that teachers transferring from one public 
school syst^ to another within the state be given credit for such experience, 
while R. S. l|2lf.l .grants credit for teaching in the U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
School System. However, %ere is no statewide, imifora; policy as to granting 
of credit for other types "of teaching-esqperience, even though the state bearsi the 
cost under the state sa^^^ schedule if credit is given by a local system. 

The legislature should enact provisions for granting credit for teaching e:q)er- 
ience in the following instances: 

1. Teaching in elementary or high schools in another state, provided there is , 
reciprocity between I^iiis I 

2. Teaching at an institution of Mgher ed^^^ Louisiana or 
another state, provided such teaching was on a fulltime b^^^ that there is: 
reciprocity between iKmisiana and^^^^ state, for crediting out of state experience. 

, ' ' ' ' ' ^ _ f . 

3.. The State Board of Elem.entaiy and Second Education should formulate \ 
a tMf own policy for granting credit, xuoder the state minimimi salary schedule for 

(erIc ' . . 
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teachers transferring to a public school system who had teaching J* - 

private or parochial schools, whether in Louisiana or in another state. There 
should be reciprocity between Louisiana and another state f fJf^^S,"^*:?^- 
stete experience. The legislature should grant the state board this authority. 

The attorney general ruled in January .1975 that school boWds do ^ot have 
authority to grant credit for teaching experience at a .parochial school, 

k. The State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education should formulate 
a policy for granting experience credit for teachers from foreign^ countries as 
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well as certification of such teachers. \ 

RECOMMENDATIOII PLANNED MASTERS S PLUS 30 HOURS PROGRAM: 

\ 

Teachers with a master's degree are allowed to earn 30 additional graduate 
hours and receive additional pay under the state schedule \ R. S. ifi^^dx.i}. 
However, there is no requirement that such hours be in a planned program related 
to the teachers' duties and responsibilities at the present time. \ 

\ 

The law shoiO-d be amended to require the following: \ 

.1. After JuOy l, 1975, persons enter a prpgram of 30 addi|iom^^^^^^ . 
hours msf^bmi^ilans for'alqulring s^^ 

and Secondary Education for approval in a. planned progran. It jhould be^tne 
Ssponsiblllty of the StateBoard of Elementary and Secondary Education to establisn 
standards for a planned program of 30 graduate hours. 

■ 2. Persons who had initiated a program of 30.graduateh^^ 
degree as of July 1, 1975 .Pould operate under the prior existing law until- June 30, 
1980. A 

3. Persons who had' already acquired their master 's degree ^lus^3p graduate 
hours prior to July 1, 1976 could continue to receive credit under the state\ 
minimum teacher salaiy schedule. - 



RECOMMENDATION S: STATEWIDE CO^ffKEiraSIVE: INSDRANC& ^ ^ 

The legislature should study and consider implementation of a^ comprehensive 
statewide insurance .plan for teachers similar ta the plan now provided for state 
employees. 

The committee staff has collected data on present policies and vpracticesjf ^ 
local school systems regarding insurance coverage . now provided,^t^ 

ind costs to the employer and employee. This^data ^^f.^ S?°'^r^Si,n-^trS^^^ 
among the various systems . However , the^ staf f has not had time, to tabulate the 
date nor formulate conclusions and recommendations. ; 

OTIffia AREAS NOT C0VE31ED 

# * 

The committee and steff made considerable effort to adequately critique^variou 
facets of education within the^ time allotted but v^s °°'^P^^,^^,"',!tv^^^ 
The committee staff did'prepare reports on pupil-teacher ratios, accountability anc 
merit pay programs, but the committee made no recommendations in these areas . . 

klO 



St\tdleg Underway ; The staff has .collected data but has either been unable 
to tabulate, conclude and/or recommend in the following areas: 

1. Salary policies concerning: 

a. Professional personnel other than classroom teachers-. 

b. Substitute teachers . 

c. Bus operators . 

d . Lunchr o om worker s . 

Custodial and maintenance workers . 

f . Clerical employees . - 

g. ' Teacher aides . 

2. Local personnel policies concerning teachers: 

a. Hiring^. 

b. EviLmtion. 

c . Prof es sional grpw^ih ppportunitie s . 

d. Promotion . 

3 . Funding: for instructional equipmeat= and supplies by/ federal , state and 
rocal governments j rmpney^^ generated invschools through fees assessed parents 
and fund drives ;^ and teachers ' personal expendltTires . 

k. Fringe benefits for teachers: 

a. Insurance.. 

b .' Sabbatical, leave . 

c- Dismissals under tenure. 

5. Innovative programs of local school systems. 

6. Nonteaching duties: assigned teachers . 

7. Policies and practices among Louisiana^ s =public and private colleges of 
. education regarding student practice teaching and stu^ 

experiences. 

8. ^GT scores of college zstudents in Loulisiana education majors and other 
^ students r which might be a segment j^f a study to determine: if there is 

need to encourage top students to enter the tleachiig fi 

9« Students presently enrpHed= in cpHegea of education in Lpuisiana * This 
might be a segment- of a study on teacher supply and- demand. 



studies Not Initiated: 



1. The cojmnlttee heard testimony regarding Loixisiana's tenure law and provisions 
in other states* It was the feeling of some committee members that Louisiana' 
tenure law is not a problem, but implementation may be faulty. 

1 2. Examination of Louisieuaa' s assessment progi^s. 

. 3. Review of standards for approval of schools and enforcement. 

k. Various factors affecting the quality of instruction not included above as 
completed or underway. - ' . 

5. ' Teacher education institutions, other than areas discussed above as tmderway. 

6. The committee heard testimony regarding pilot programs underway in Louisiana 
concerning teacher competency based programs, but made no recommendations. 



FUTURE COURSE OF STUPI , ^ ' 

There has not been^ a comprehensive study of public education ia Lpuiai^ia, 
^ certainly not f or decs^es^ There is a question as to/whether some vehicle, or 
mecbanira shoidd b^^ the work IM^^^^^ 

Education Styfly Cowaittee- so that a thorotigh stu^ can be made of all- aspects of 
elementary and isecondary education in need of inproyement . Such a study coi^^ 
also "be the basis for forraulatiiig a\meanin^^ f or el#en1»ry wid^ 

secondary education. Act 513 of l^^k requires that the State Board of Elementaiy 
and^ Secdndafy Education prei^ plan to inclTide all phases of education 

under its jurisMctioh} this is to be the boMd^s fi^^^ 
establishment. ^ 
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